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A MODERN DAIRY BARN 


HE ‘tendency in dairy buildings to-day 
is to give the cows a stable to them- 
selves in a separate building, apart 

from the main barn, By this plan the 

cows are not kept inaclose stable over a 

manure cellar, so as to breathe impure air 

most of the time, and only get fresh air 
when the foul atmosphere is let out into the 
barn, to make its way through the cupola 
after contaminating the hay and coarse 
fodder upon which the cattle are to be fed. 

This is doubtless one main cause for the 

development of tuberculosis in cows. Now 

the separate stable avoids all this and when 
properly arranged permits the work to be 

MR PARSONS done about us quickly and easily as by the 
old plan. The barn illustrated herewith was built with this pur- 

pose in view by Edwin Parsons, on his Riverside dairy farm of 100 

acres in York county, Me. He now hasa herd of 20 thoroughbred 

Jerseys, although he is gradually introducing Guernseys and 

designs to have his entire herd of this breed as soon as he can make 

the change to advantage. Some milk is sold to milkmen 
supplying the manufacturing village of Kennebunk, but the 
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FIG 2. FLOOR PLAN OF THE BARN 


chief amount of cream produced is disposed of to the propri- 
etors of Wonder Book creamery. Mr Parsons makes a specialty 
also of the corn crop, growing it for the silo, as he regards ensilage 
an indispensable accompaniment of the dairy rations in winter. 

The framework of the main barn is illustrated in Fig 1, and an 
exterior view of the completed structure, showing the cow stable at 
the side, is given in the corner of the same photo, The main barn is 
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42x72 feet, the cow stable on the south side being 30x30 feet. There 
is a cellar under the whole eight feet deep; the bottom is cemented, 
and the wall is entirely built of split granite, the entrance bcing 
under the driveway to the main floor at the east end. The frame 
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FIG 1. FRAMEWORK AND EXTERIOR VIEW OF BARN 


is one of the best pieces of work of its kind ever put together on a 
farm, and was designed by Mr Parsons, who made the working 
plans, laid out the work, and personally superintended its construc- 
tion. The frame is supported throughout by iron rods and bolts; 
there are no mortises to the frame with the exception of the plates, 
which are mortised to the posts. The beams are gained in a bevel 
and held in place by a joint bolt, and the main rafters are bolted to 
the plate, posts and beams. The posts are 21 feet, and the posts to 
the monitor roof are seven feet in hight. In the base of the 
tower is a water tank made of Otis steel one-fourth inch thick, 
weighing 1700 lbs, and having a capacity of 5000 gallons. This tank 
is filled, by means of a windmill force pump, from the river, and a 
stand pipe is supplied with fire hose. 

Thoroughly built in every detail, this barn is also well furnished 
in every particular. Water is supplied to the mangers of the cow 
barn and to the horse stable. Patent adjustable stancheons are pro- 
vided, with Myers’ latest hay fork and carrier. Great attention has 
been paid to ventilation, which is regarded as very nearly or quite 
perfect in its operation. The silo has a capacity of 175 tons. Fig 1 
shows the completed exterior of the barn, and a ground plan is 
shown at Fig 2, that explains itself, the details of which will 
form an interesting study to all interested in barn architecture. 





Why the Churn Churns.—The most plausible theory for the sep- 
aration of the butter fat in cream by the churn, is that the fat glob- 
ules in milk and cream being surrounded by a thin layer of liquid 
milk serum, the concussion of the «churning causes the usually 
round, uniform, floating globules to harden into irregular shapes, 
which results in their adhering to each other until the enlarging 
granules of butter can be seen by the naked eye. For some time 
before the butter ‘‘comes,” or the cream ‘‘breaks,” the fat globules 
have been massing together, and the usually rapid increase in size 
after they are visible is due to the greater surface exposed, just as 
a rolling snowball grows fastest at the last. The factors which 
affect the completeness of the churning are stated by Director J. L. 
Hills of Vermont, to include the food of the cows, the period of 
their lactation, the creaming and ripening, the size and kind of 
churn, with the heat and density of the cream. There seems, how- 
ever, to be no relation between the sourness of the cream, the tem- 
perature, the curd in the butter, and the time needed for churning. 
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RESULTS OF THE POTATO VOTE 


The aim of this vote by our subscribers was to secure local 
details and experience from which could be drawn conclusions con- 
cerning best varieties, best market and table potatoes, etc, highly 
valuable to the potato grower, and the result is an interchange of 
testimony of specialists. As it is impossible to present in detail the 
vote under each question for every variety voted for, we have 
selected the eight varieties leading in each vote, and grouped all 
others as miscellaneous, about 100 sorts having been named. 

WAHAT IS THE BEST ALL-ROUND Potato ?—This covers the whole 
field of potato growing. In answering it growers have been com- 
pelled to consider all phases of the subject, balancing merits against 
demerits. It requires a summing up of all the points of excellence 
in each, and a balance to determine which single variety combines 
in itself the most good points with the fewest deficiencies. Natu- 
rally there is a decided difference in the regarded value of the same 
variety in different districts, depending upon soil and climate, pur- 
pose for which mainly grown, length of time in cultivation, and 
adaptability to the local habitat. On this question 6,292 ballots 
were cast, each grower being credited with a vote for only one 
variety, and the Early Ohio receives a substantial majority, though 
not evenly distributed, being most popular in the central west and 
not prominent elsewhere. Hebron really shows a more popular 
distribution, and Burbank a more even one. The miscellaneous 
group contains 49 varieties, with votes ranging from 126 for 
Burpee’s Superior down to single ballots. Prominent are Dakota 
Red in New England, Missouri valley and Pacific coast ; Triumph 
and Peerless in south, with others of only scattering interest. Van 
Orman’s Earliest has a strong following in certain distinct localities 
in Iowa and Nebraska, and makes a striking example of localized 
popularity. The result by sections is as follows : 
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New England, 19 414 3% 3 162 — 57 38 716 i476 
Middle, 16 7 306 162 33 — 19 185 359 1152 
South, — 16 5 4 39 _ — - 88 152 
Ohio Valley, 216 #198 108 18 _ — 114 16 356 1026 
Northwest, 219 54 4 72 19 15 38 — 335 756 
Missouri Valley, 483 72 17 93 51 270 18 — 418 1422 
Mountain Region, 22 20 14 10 61 _ 10 = 27 «(164 
Pacific coast, 14 — 20 32 -- -- 18 — 60 144 
Total, 989 846 510 425 365 285 274 239 2359 6292 


WHAT IS THE Best EARLY VARIETY ?—The question draws out 
the largest vote of the whole series, and there is a general agree- 
ment on three varieties that is surprising. Out of only 24 mentioned 
Early Ohio receives a half more ballots than its nearest rival. Some 
usually recognized as late or medium late are named, due to the fact 
that in such cases the potato is often planted very early and gives 
better satisfaction than the pronounced early varieties. The heavy 
miscellaneous vote in the middle states includes quite a number of 
ballots for such local favorites as Early Maine, Puritan and Sunrise. 
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New England, 41 208 325 22 «238 7 41 82 298 1375 
Middle, 19 317 287 64 114 18 68 61 415 1363 
South, 21 69 _ 23 —_ — — oa 173 
Ohio valley, 522 168 171 45 — 24 39 21 43 1033 
Northwest, 396 «112 23 — _— — — _ 66 
Missouri valley, 667 205 67 39 —— 92 = — 91 1471 
Mountain region, 126 67 19 ~- - - 20 _ 43 275 
Pacific coast, 4 63 — _- — — _ — SA «(181 

Total, 1856 1209 892 503 402 204 168 164 1073 6458 





EASY WAY TO PREVENT SMUT IN 


E. BARTHOLOMEW, KANSAS 


The hot-water treatment of seed grain, recommended in your 
March 16 issue, will certainly prevent smut in wheat and oats toa 
large extent. This is the result wherever it has been carefully tried 
by farmers or at experiment stations,and in my own case I get less 
than half of 1 per cent of smutted oats, against 10 to 15 per cent if the 
seed is not treated. When you have once thoroughly treated your 
seed the process need not be repeated for a number of years if care 
is taken to keep it from being impregnated again. Dipping seed oats 
held in a basket or gunny sack, the usual method, is a tedious job, 
but I treat 10 bu of seed oats for hours in this way : 

Bore a 1t-inch hole in bottom of kerosene barrel, cover with 
wire screen on inside, fit in a 4-inch water-tight bung so as not to 
push up screen; punch 30 or 40 quarter-inch holes in a joint of 6-inch 
stovepipe from top to bottom (by slipping it over a round post or 
pole); put into barrel oats to depth of six inches, set pipe in center 


ALL AROUND THE FARM 








of barrel and fill oats around it to top of pipe (which will require 
about 5 bu), raise barrel 18 inches from ground,—and you are ready 
to apply the hot water. Have on hand 12 or 14 gallons of water 
heated to 130°. Pour this into the pipe until it rises to the top and 
covers the oats. If there is any inclination to swim, press them 
down and spread a cloth over the barrel to keep in the heat. Let 
stand 10 minutes, then draw water off by spigot at bottom. The 
temperature will be found to have fallen to about 100°, and should 
be immediately raised to 133° by adding boiling water. When 
that temperature has been secured, pour the water again into the 
pipe, cover as before, let stand 10 or 12 minutes, draw water off, and 
the seed is ready to be turned out to dry. 





Sampling Cream for the Babcock Test.—I have arranged on my 
sled with which I collect cream an upright piece of inch wire 
that forks at the base and is securely bolted to the side of the sled, 
and at the top end it is bent in the shape of a goose neck. On this 
fork I place a scale. Then I have a large galvanized iron pail that 
holds 100 Ibs, and for asampler use a straight piece of brass pipe 
#-inch in diameter. I also have a case that holds 20 sample bottles. 
When arriving at the farmer’s door sampler and sample case are 
taken to the creamer, the cans are taken 
from his tank and the cream turned into 
the pail. Then the sampler is let down into 
the pail of cream slowly. In this way I get 
a column of cream in the sampler just the 
same as is in the pail. Then the thumb 
is put over the top of the sampler and it is 
taken from the pail. Then I put the lower 
end of the sampler into the neck of the 
sample bottle, remove my thumb, and I 
have the sample of cream. Then the pail 
is taken to the sled, weighed and turned 
into the gathering cans, and so on until the milk on the entire route 
is gathered. On arriving at the creamery these samples are tested 
by the Babcock test, and the per cent of butter fat is multiplied by 
the number of pounds of cream taken from each patron. This will 
give the amount of butter fat. Now add 15 per cent and you have 
commercial butter. Care should be taken in getting the sample, 
and if taken as it should be, the test and churn will agree, and each 
one will get pay for just the kind of cream furnished.—[C. C. 
Nichols, Riverside (Me)Creamery. 





Millet and Hungarian Hay.—The hay from most varieties of millet 
and Hungarian grass is so strong a food that it should be fed with 
great caution, especially to horses. It is safer and more palatable 
if cut before the seed begins to ripen, but even then it should be 
alternated with other fodder. When grown on a good soil, through 
a long season, the large-headed German millet is the best variety, 
according to A. A. Crozier of the Michigan agricultural college. 
The pointed-headed common millet is adapted to poor soils or late 
sowing. On fertile soils the small, slender-headed Hungarian grass 
will yield a large amount of good hay in moist seasons. Millet can 
be sown as a catch crop for hay when it is too late to plant corn, or 
when insects or a hard winter have destroyed the clover, or when- 
ever a seeding of permanent grasses fails. For hay, plant half a 
bushel per acre; if for seed, sow one peck. It is especially adapted 
to new lands and good, sandy soil. The thick stems cause it to cure 
better if bunched in the field when partly dried, like clover. 





The Heaviest-Yielding Oats in a series of tests covering four sea- 
sons at the Ohio experiment station are Improved American, Japan, 
Early Swedish, Prince Edward Island, State of North Dakota, 
Colonel, Dakota Gray, Kansas Hybrid, Probsteir and Egyptian. 
Their average weight per bushel for the four years fell slightly be- 
low the standard of 32 Ibs. It was also found that oats of heavy 
weight do not necessarily have a smaller percentage of hull than 
those of lighter weight per measured bushel. 


Crimson Clover was Indorsed at the late meeting of the West- 
ern New York horticultural society as marking: an epoch in the 
horticulture of the state. After three years’ tests with it, Dr Cald- 
well and Prof Bailey united in this opinion and said crimson clover 
is valuable, as it can be sown between other crops for plowing under. 


An increased percentage of fat in milk gives an increased yield 
of cheese, though not always in the same proportion. There need 
be no more waste of fat in the whey from rich milk than from that 


which is much poorer. 











CROSSING OLD RACES OF FOWLS 


FRANKLANE L. 


There are many old races of land and water fowls, among each. 
of which are large numbers of very useful specimens, valuable from 
Races have been improved along certain 
In some countries or localities it has 


an economic standpoint. 


lines for special purposes. 


been found that it pays 
best to develop these 
breeds of fowls in types 
found to be the best egg 
producers, while in other 
localities where the mar- 
kets demand fine table 
fowls, varieties best 
suited to their markets 
have been selected ‘and 
developed. It is thus that 
breeds of poultry become 
popular in different coun- 
tries. Among fanciers 
this is different. Market 
values of fowls influence 
them much less, as it is 
often the best advertised 
breeds that rule the 
amateur’s mind. Fash- 
ion and the whims of 
show-room judges have 
influenced one way or 
another the modeling of 
types and choice of colors 
for the fancy fowl. Many 
old races, when kept 
pure, are really fine in 
appearance and valuable 
in productive qualities; 
but often when two pure 


old races are crossed, the product of the union of the two seems, 
after the first cross, not so productive as either of the parent breeds, 
and the appearance of the cross is coarse, never to be depended on 


for any specially desired points. The illustrations that accompany 


this article present portraits of two old races of geese,—the Embden, 








THE POULTRY YARD 


SEWELL J. H. 





Fig1. EMBDEN--TOULOUSE CROSS 





Fig 2. EMBDEN GOOSE'’ Fig 3. 


the famous goose of the Germans, in Fig 2, and the Toulouse, the 
splendid French breed, in Fig 3, both grand races when kept true. 
In Fig 1 is shown a specimen which suggests, coarsely put together, 
the points of both, and probably the result of crossing both races. 
It fails to show the characteristics of the breed, and we should judge 
would make a farmer poor, though it might win money for fanciers. 
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NOTES FROM THE LATE POULTRY SHOWS 


DREVENSTEDT, NEW YORK 


Most of the readers of this journal are familiar with all the 
standard breeds of poultry, all of which were shown fully at the 
late great poultry shows at Madison Square garden in New York 
and elsewhere, but they will doubtless be interested in some 


notes on ‘the recent ac- 
_quisitions to the list—the 
novelties of the trade. 
Among the newcomers 
the best in my opinion is 
the Buff Wyandotte. 
This fowl is exceedingly 
handsome, being a rich 
buff in color and having 
a nice rose comb and 
clean, yellow legs. It is 
very shapely, the breast 
being full, broad and well 
rounded, and the back 
broad and meaty. It is 
very hardy, chickens 
mature quickly, hens are 
good layers of brown 
eggs. The males weigh 
7 to 10 lbs, females 54 to 8 
lbs. Asa practical farm- 
er’s fowl I think it des- 
tined to take a high place, 
Buff Plymouth Rocks are 
almost identical with the 
above, the single comb 
being the only distinction 
we can see. Both evi- 
dently originated -from 
the same source. 
Buff Leghorns have 


now reached a point where sound plumage and thoroughbred breed- 
ing qualities are reasonably assured. They average larger than 
other varieties of Leghorns as a rule, and are deservedly popular. 
They are excellent layers of large white eggs. 

Silver Duckwing Leghorns are still very scarce in this country. 


TOULOUSE GOOSE 

The females exhibited at New York were very handsome, being fat 
more graceful in outline than the other varieties of Leghorns. This 
is no doubt due to the game blood used in the making of this breed. 
They are becoming very popular in England. The females have 
beautifully pencilled gray feathers on back and wings, silvery hac- 
kles with black stripe aid salmon-colored breasts. The males are 
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the same as Brown Leghorns, except that where the latter are 
brown the Duckwings are white in color. 

Campines, the principal fowl of Belgium poulterers, are still 
scarce in this country. They resemble the old Bolton Grays, and 
the fact that Silver Pencilled Hamburgs are bred to such a high 
state of perfection will make it rather difficult for the Campine to 
gain a foothold., The male, in my estimation, is a handsomer fowl, 
when well bred, than the Silver Pencilled male. The latter is a pure 
white except tail, which is black, with sickles edged with white. 
The Campine cock is beautifully barred on breast, and barred and 
pencilled on wings, with same tail, hackle and saddle as Silver Pen- 
cilled Hamburgs. -The comb is single instead of rose. The females 
are pencilled the same as the Pencilled Hamburg, but the barring 
on feathers is notso perfect. Campines are considerably larger than 
Pencilled Hamburgs, and lay larger eggs. Whether they will lay 
300 eggs a year, as Belgian poulterers claim, is doubtful. They are 
excellent layers, but ina test with Brown Leghorns they failed to 
beat the latter. Still they deserve careful attention, for when 
thoroughly acclimated they may prove wonderful layers. The eggs 
are white. 

The magnificent Embden and Toulouse geese on exhibition 
should tempt every wide-awake farmer to engage in goose culture, 
provided he has the proper place to raise them. Geese bring good 
prices in the markets, but the quality asa rule is uncertain. To get 
a well fattened young goose devoid of oily taste in the average mar- 
ket is rather a difficult job. The by-products of the goose, such as 
the feathers and livers, bring excellent prices. But the scrimpy, 
dunghill goose must not be depended upon to give large profits— 
only the best products are relished by the German and Hebrew 
goose eaters. 

The above are but a few pointers derived from a visit to the show, 
but there are hundreds of others that progressive farmers would 
readily see, and I hope at the next annual show to see a large 
sprinkling of agriculturists in the crowds that visit the feathered 


pets. 





PRESERVING EGGS FOR LONG PERIODS 








Numerous methods of preserving eggs are in use. The idea of 
all of this is to keep air out of the egg, as by such absence of oxygen 
decay can be arrested for a considerable length of time, especially 
if the eggs are perfectly fresh at the start and are kept in a cool 
dark place. The standard method, most used by speculators and 
dealers, is to put the eggs in limewater. The process is as follows, 
this recipe having been widely sold at $5 under pledge of secrecy : 

Take 24 gallons of water, 12 lbs of unslaked lime and 4 lbs of 
salt, or in that proportion according to the quantity of eggs to be 
preserved. Stir several times daily and then let stand until the 
liquor has settled and is perfectly clear. Draw or carefully dip off 
the clear liquid, leaving the sediment atthe bottom. Take for the 
above amount of liquid 5 oz each of baking soda, cream of tartar, 
saltpeter and borax and an ounce of alum. Pulverize and mix these 
and dissolve in one gallon of boiling water and add to the mixture 
about 20 gallons of pure limewater. This will about fill a cider 
barrel. Put the eggs in carefully so as not to crack any of the 
shells, letting the water always stand an inch above the eggs, which 
can be done by placing a barrel head a little smaller upon them and 
weighting it. This amount of liquid will preserve 150 dozen eggs. 
It is not necessary to wait to get a full barrel or smaller package of 
eggs, but they can be put in at any time that they can be obtained 
fresh. The same liquid should be used only once. 





The Benefits of Ground Bone as an egg-producing food were 
strikingly shown at the Ohio state university this winter. The 
fowls that received bone meal have a much finer plumage, are more 
vigorous and stood the winter better than birds without bone meal. 
Counting bone at 3c per lb and shells at 2c, the hens with bones more 
than doubled in value of eggs either those of shell or nothing. There 
were 10 old hens and 10 pulletsin each division of the experiments 
from November 1 to January 24, the results being in detail as 
follows : 


In addition to the regular food there were ——Yield of Eggs——, 
given 10 hens 10 pul’ts To’al 

First 14 lbs ground bone, 2 Ibs gro’d oyster shell, gravel, 140 64 204 
Second group—14 Ibs bone, gravel, 5 80 195 
Third group—6 ibs oyster shell, gravel, 79 4 83 
Fourth group—all the gravel they wanted, 52 13 65 


To succeed with turkeys all that is required is good healthy 
vigorous stock and a little painstaking care with the young birds for 
the first week or two after they are hatched, after which they will 
take care of themselves and will need little or no food until time to 
fatten them in the fall. 








LIVE STOCK 





INTERESTS 


CONCERNING NATURAL HEAT IN ANIMALS 

JONATHAN PERRIAM, ILLINOIS 
* In wintering stock, there is no more important question than 
that of assisting the animal to keep up the normal heat of the sys- 
tem, which is 98 degrees in a quiet atmosphere. This is not diffi- 
cult by means of food containing large quantities of carbon, and 
no grain supplies this so cheaply as Indian corn. Where exposed 
to moving air the animal heat is exhausted, in proportion to the 
extremity of the cold and the velocity of the wind. That is, an 
animal will do better in a low temperature and a still atmosphere 
than where it is warmer but windy. In the first instance the ani- 
mal, so to speak, carries his normal surface heat with him; in the 
other case it is blown away from the body, and continually 
exhausted. 

If the body heat is carried away faster than it can be supplied, 
chill and ultimately death willensue. Hence in stables, in extreme 
weather, plenty of bedding and a covering of blankets are used for 
horses, and often so for the better bred cattle, especially for dairy 
cows. It is impracticable to so conserve heat in sheep and hogs 
and poultry, and hence warmer quarters must be supplied to such 
stock, for it is now well understood by intelligent breeders and 
feeders that it is unwise economy to allow any animal to seriously 
lose flesh in the winter. 

To conserve necessary heat in the hog, nature has provided a 
thick layer of fat next the skin; in the sheep a thick covering of 
wool; in fowls heavier feathers and down; in horses, mules and 
cattle, a longer and thicker covering of hair in winter than in sum- 
mer. The practically humane man uses artificial means to assist 
nature, well knowing that if the animal is obliged to draw inordi- 
nately upon the fat stored in the autumn, that this waste of energy 
comes ultimately from his own pocket. Hence it is good economy 
to provide the warmest possible well-ventilated stables in winter. 
Nor does it cost more to care for animals in this way than in fields 
and in open sheds, if the saving of fodder and the superior condi- 
tion of the animals are taken into account in the spring; especially 
so if the daily cleanings of the stable are hauled directly to the 
fields. An instance in proof, is that profitable dairying can nowhere 
be carried on except in warm stables, where good care and excel- 
lent feeding is practised. 

In many stables where well-bred horses are kept, artificial heat 
is supplied and found economical if coal is cheap, and modern 
appliances for heating are used. In the case of dairy cows and 
fattening animals there is no doubt of its economy. It may 
accomplish two things at one and the same time: Secure the ani- 
mals from cold, and prevent shock to the system from drinking ice- 
cold water. Nor need shock from cold be feared if the animals are 
turned out for an hour’s exercise in the middle of the day, during 
which time the stable should be thoroughly cleaned. In fact, no 
exercise is needed for stock when they are being finished off for the 
butcher. This I fully satisfied myself of in fattening 450 Cherokee 
steers some years ago. They were so wild that it was necessary to 
lasso every one to get them in the stables for tying. They were 
kept tied up for five months, and at the end of that time were ship- 
ped to New York, and sold at the highest price for extra fat steers, 
only 19 of the 450 being held back as not being fully fat. Their 
food during the winter was nothing but pulp, corn meal, slightly 
warmed water, and good sweet hay. 

In relation to the ventilation of stables, horses and fowls require 
the most fresh air. Cattle and sheep require less circulation, and 
swine least of all. But both hogs and fowls require a higher tem- 
perature for comfort than other farm animals. Hogs especially if 
turned out of warm beds to feed in a cold place are exceptionally 
liable to lung fever and bronchial troubles. All farm animals and 
birds of course are liable to shock of the system if treated in the 
same manner, but hogs nest closely together, and special care must 
be used. 

One of the most notable errors in stable management is the 
lack of ample bedding. The bedding should be six inches thick, 
and the saturated portions ‘.e saved for manure, for the fluid por- 
tions of the excrement is tae most valuable fertilizer made on the 
farm. Ample bedding is one of the best conservators of heat. 





The Difficulty With Cream, complained of by Mrs N. C., and re. 
plied to by James Cheesman, may be obviated by scalding the milk 
when 12 hours old. Place the milk pan carefully in another that is 
two or three sizes larger, in which there is a quart or two of boiling 
water. Have a shallow pie plate at the bottom so that the water 
may get under the milk pan. Leave'the pans on the stove until the 
cream is well wrinkled. Iam at present churning from cows that 
have milked over eight months; the butter comes in 8 to 15 minutes. 











MAKING A RESERVOIR FOR WINDMILL IRRIGATION 


E. D. SMITH, KANSAS 


Wind-pump irrigation will be depended upon more and more 
wherever the rainfall is apt to be deficient. The accompanying il- 
lustration taken from a photograph, represents a section of 
one of the many res- 
ervoirs in Meade 
county in southwest 
Kansas which have 
been used satisfacto- 
rily for some time. 
The pump is larger 
than the average in 
this locality, having 
a 12-inch cylinder, a 
12-inch discharge 
pipe and a 10-inch 
stroke; it lifts the 
water 14 ft at the 
rate of 175 gallons 
___| per minute, 

The preparation 
of the reservoir is 
i) most important, and 

in order to assist 
any who contem- 
plate such an addi- 
tion to their farm 
improvements, I 
will tell how I made 
mine. Selecta site 
higher than the 

















IRRIGATION BY WIND POWER 
ground to be watered. Lay out the reservoir corresponding 
in capacity to the power of the pump. The pump must be 


capable of filling it in two or three days. Remove all sod, plac- 
ing it beyond the limits of the walls. Do not use it in forming the 
embankment. Then plow and scrape, dumping where the wall of 
the reservoir is wanted. Continue until the work is completed, 
driving over the wall. Leave the inside sloping so the waves will 
not injure it. When the excavation is of the desired size plow the 
bottom and pulverize thoroughly. Hitch a team toa block, road 
scraper or other suitable object, turn in the water and begin to pud- 
dle by driving along one edge and continuing until the whole sur- 
face is puddled. This will cause a precipitation of sediment which 
will fill the pores of the soil and enable it to hold water quite well. 
The bottom will then be 12 to 18 inches lower than the surface of 
the ground outside, but that much water must always be left in the 
reservoir to preserve the puddling, for if it gets. dry or freezes the 
work must be done over again. If the reservoir is small, say 30x50 
x8 feet, some dirt for the wall must be obtained from the outside. 
An outlet can be made of four 2-inch planks long enough to reach 
through the wall. Saw theinner end sloping and provide it with a 
valve made of 2-inch board, and on the same principle as the valve 
in an ordinary pump. 





PLANT STRAWBERRIES FOR BOTH FAMILY USE AMD MARKET 


If there is a reader of this journal who has a bit of land and 
has no strawberry patch thereon, let him remedy that omission the 
coming season. If he has had no experience, the questions he will 
naturally ask are as follows: How and when shall I plant them? 
What varieties shall I plant? How many shall I plant to furnish a 
generous supply for a family of six? 

Taking all things into consideration, the best time for planting 
is as early in the spring as the ground can be worked, though they 
may be successfully planted all through the spring, summer and 
early autumn. Plant them inthe spring. Plant them in rows 3} 
or 4 feet apart, the latter is preferable, and about 15 inches apart, in 
the rows. The ground should have received a generous supply of 
fertilizer in some form and should be thoroughly and deeply work- 
ed. Keep the cultivator running occasionally between the rows to 
«xeep the weeds down and use the hoe and the hand for the same 
purpose in the rows. The runners will soon begin to grow and in 
the autumn you will have a solid matted row of plants, leaving 
only a narrow strip between the rows for convenience in working 
and picking. When the ground has frozen solidly in the winter, 
give them a mulch of coarse stable manure, straw or refuse of any 
kind, to protect them from the frequent freezing and thawing 
which will otherwise take place. Uncover them in the spring, leav- 
ing the mulch between the rows where it will, before the season is 
over, become incorporated in the soil. 

It is hard to select varieties without knowing the location. The 
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pistillates, as a rule, are most productive. Among the best of these 
are Bubach, Haverland and Timbrell, though there are scores of 
others. Among the perfect flowered varieties are Parker Earle, 
Cumberland Triumph, Gandy and Sharpless, all of which are good 
and productive. This list could also be largely extended. Of 
course, the bed must be of both sorts, if pistillates are used at all. 

As to productiveness, one may safely assume that a good mat- 
ted row, 100 feet long, will produce not less than 225 quarts of ber- 
ries, if given good culture. One hundred and fifty feet may be 
counted on to furnish 330 quarts, which would give ten quarts a day 
for a season of twenty days and leave 130 quarts for canning and 
preserving, about what such a family would find desirable. It is 
better to have a surplus than a deficiency, and so we would counsel 
a row of 200 feet. 

If wood ashes are available, give the plants in early spring, be- 
fore blooming, a liberal dressing of them. The strawberry needs 
plenty of potash in order that it-may do its best. 








PLANTING APPLE TREES CLOSE TOGETHER 


Cc. P. POLK, INDIANA 


Some time since a writer in your paper advised planting apple 
trees 35 to 45 ft apart,’as this will prevent rot, permit the apples to 
color up better, etc. In part he was right, but in my opinion he 
was on the whole wrong. In order to make an orchard profitable, 
it is necessary to have more trees on a given amount of land than 
when placed 85 to 45 ft apart. If we can do this and not injure the 
land, trees or fruit, I think we have made a fair start toward prof- 
itable commercial orcharding. While a tree is young we get the 
best crops. The fruit is larger, more per- 
fect, and less liable to rot. In this local- 
ity a tree begins to fruit at the age of five 
or six years from planting. The next 10 
or 12 years the orchard is in its prime, and 
if during this time we can get one-third 
more trees and have one-third more fruit 
to market we are just that much better 
off. The accompanying plan shows my 
method of setting an orchard which will 
increase the number of trees one-third 
and still give ample room for hauling and gathering until the 
orchard is 17 or 18 yearsold. If they then interlap, remove every 
other one and you will still have as many as by planting 45 apart 
in squares, and besides you will have had 12 years’ use of the trees 
removed. I have given much observation to and had some experi- 
ence in this matter, so if I were to plant 50 orchards I would follow 
the scheme above outlined. My advice to every young man is, 
plant in this manner, cultivate well for five or six years, branch 
the trees low, give them an annual topdressing and the orchard 
will pay, other things being equal. 








Peach Culture is on the Increase in western Michigan, and in 
Kent county many orchards of from 500 to 10,000 trees will be set 
this spring. The climate here is dry, the wood and fruit buds 
harden early and are consequently able to stand a much lower tem- 
perature than in some districts. The orchards are profitable when 
thoroughly and systematically cultivated. For instance, Mr E. E. 
Church has an orchard of 500 trees, on a clay loam soil well fertil- 
ized, at time of planting, with barnyard manure. The trees have 
been set for six years and given thorough cultivation, planted to 
corn the first two years and the third to buckwheat, the returns 
from these crops more than paying for setting out the trees, care, 
cultivation, etc. The profits given have been as follows: 1892, 
fourth year from setting, $400; 1893, $500; 1894, $600. The trees 
are set one rod apart each way and occupy about 8} acres, thus 
making a total yearly profit of over $140 peracre. Frank White 
from 24 acres of peach orchard five years old received during 1894, 
$462. J. E. Lee from an orchard of 700 trees, set out 12 years, in 
1881, got 860 bu, then 985, 1335 and 925 bu, or a total for four years 
of 5105 bu. This fruit sold on an average at $1.15 per bu.—{S. C. C. 


The Cherry for Profit should receive more attention in the west, 
was the opinion of Mr Dunlap in his paper to the Nebraska horti- 
cultural society. ‘‘Never set a cherry orchard in low, wet land, as 
the trees will not thrive. Do not kill any birds except the blue jay 
and English sparrow. The others will eat a few cherries, but they 
do quite as much good as harm. I put hogs in my cherry orchard 
to keep down the young shoots. Cultivate the orchard until the 
middle of August, then let it alone until just before freezing. The 
English Morello is the best variety ; the Early Richmond second, 
and the large Montmorency is third choice. You must have a good 
wood growth if you wish to produce a crop of cherries. Good cul- 
tivation is the next thing to plenty of rain.” 
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CROP-PRODUCING POWER OF NITROGEN IN DIFFERENT FORMS 


HERBERT MYRICK 


Organic nitrogen is supplied in fertilizers in the form of blood, 
bone, tankage, fish, leather, cottonseed meal, linseed meal, castor 
pomace, etc. In these forms nitrogen is not as soluble and there- 
fore as available for plants as inorganic nitrogen, which is supplied 
in nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. The Connecticut sta- 
tion has made experiments with these various forms of nitrogen on 
sweet corn grown in a greenhouse where all the conditions could 
be governed. The first lesson of this inquiry is that when organic 
nitrogen is used in fertilizers more water is required to make the 
nitrogen available for plants than when ammoniates or nitrates are 
used. The coarser the grade of fertilizers or the more organic ni- 
trogen they contain, the greater is the necessity of water. Yet a 
reduction of yield on account of the deficiency of water is not nec- 
essarily followed by a reduction in the quantity of nitrogen in the 
crop. Indeed the quantity of nitrogen taken up by the cropisa 
fairer measure of its availability than the total water of the crop. 
It also appears that the usefulness of nitrogen to the crop, or in 
other words, its availability, depends to some extent upon the pro- 
portion and quality of the potash supply. 

The nitrogen in nitrate of soda is practically all speedily avail- 
able for crops, especially when sufficient moisture is present in the 
soil. Taking the increase of the crop obtained from nitrate of soda 
as 100, the nitrogen of castor pomace was the most available, stand- 
ing at 8 per cent. Somewhat less available was the nitrogen of 
linseed meal, 80 per cent; dried blood 77, cottonseed meal 76, an in- 
ferior grade of castor pomace 74, while in finely ground horn-and- 
hoof 72 per cent of the nitrogen was available for plant growth. 
Dry fish stood lower than any of the foregoing, only 70 per cent of 
its nitrogen proving available, and tankage 68 per cent. These lat- 
ter results are certainly far from what farmers have been accustom- 
ed to believe. Raw leather finely pulverized was absolutely inert 
and wholly unavailable. Steamed and roasted leather were so 
slowly available as to be nearly worthless, but where the leather 
had been cut or treated with more than its own weight of oil of 
vitriol, its nitrogen was as available as that of dry fish or horn-and- 
hoof. This single test needs confirmation. The nitrogen in a mix- 
ture of leather and garbage was less than half as available as that 
of fish or horn-and-hoof. 

Experiments were also made to determine the availability of 
the organic nitrogen in mixed fertilizers. It was found that from 
5 percent to 60 per cent of the organic nitrogen in such fertilizers 
was dissolved by cold water, and such was of course available for 
plant growth. The vegetation tests were therefore made only on 
that portion of the organic nitrogen in mixed fertilizers which was 
undissolved by cold water. The result showed that in 15 of such 
fertilizers, the organic nitrogen appeared to be rather less available 
than the nitrogen of dried blood. If the availability of nitrogen in 
nitrate of soda is called 100 and that of blood 177, then the availa- 
bility of the nitrogen of these 15 fertilizers is between 60 and 70. In 
one other case the relative nitrogen availability was 78, in two fer- 
tilizers it was between 55 and 60, in four between 50 and 55, in two 
between 45 and 50, in two others between 40 and 45, while in one 
mixed fertilizer only about 35 per cent of the nitrogen was available 
for crops. This certainly emphasizes in a marked degree the im- 
portance of knowing the form in which nitrogen occurs in fertiliz- 
ers. It also suggests the use of forms of nitrogen of varying 
solubility, so as to not only give crops a good start, but back them 
up as the season advances. Johnson and Jenkins also find that, while 
chemical analysis fails to show the relative availability of nitrogen 
in different forms, this can be quite accurately judged by its solu- 
bility in pepsin solution, but the rotting test (putrefaction) is no 
guide. Farmers have a right to know how much of the nitrogen 
in a fertilizer is likely to be available, just ag they need to know the 
proportion of phosphoric acid that is insoluble. 





FERTILIZERS AND POTATO SCAB 
The usual acidity of the soil probably tends to check the spread 
of the scab disease of potatoes and beets, and the known tendency 
of barnyard manure to increase the trouble is attributed by the 
Rhode Island station to the neutralizing of the soil sourness, by the 
alkaline manure. Thus experiments through two years with air- 


slaked lime proved that it tended to increase the potato scab, and as 
wood aghes are also alkaline they likewise increase the scab, When 
scabby beets or potatoes are fed uncooked to farm stock, many of 
the scab germs will pass unharmed through the digestive or- 
gans of the animals, and the manure will thus infest the soil. If, 
however, the soil is very acid, small amounts of yard manure. wood 





MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


ashes and air-slaked lime will increase the scab but little. On sour 
soils, lime not only increases the total yield of potatoes but also the 
proportion of large tubers, so that if only one crop is to be grown, 
lime will be a benefit, as the effects of scab are not serious the first 
season. As the potato scab is the only practical drawback to the 
usually beneficial effect of air-slaked lime and wood ashes on sour 
soils, it will pay to disinfect the seed by immersing it-14 hours in 
water in which has been dissolved 2 oz of corrosive sublimate (bi- 
chloride of mercury) to 15 gals. Then spread the seed out to dry, 
cut and plant as usual. Corrosive sublimate is a fatal poison if 
taken internally. It also corrodes metallic substances, and the solu- 
tion should, therefore, be made in wooden vessels. 





Rye as a Green Manure is especially valuable on light soils. The 
corn crop is a great consumer of water, and the large quantity of 
humus in the rye will greatly aid in the retention of water within 
the soil for the use of the-corn crop. One ton of green rye is esti- 
mated to contain 11 lbs of nitrogen, 44 lbs of phosphoric acid and 
124 lbs of potash. Nearly all of this plant food has been obtained 
from the surface soil, hence there is little actual gain in the way of 
plant food by plowing under. The plant food coming from the 
green rye is more readily available to succeeding crops than that 
which comes directly from the soil. Some quick-acting fertilizer 
used in the hill at the rate of about 600 lbs per acre would probably 
produce a large crop when used with the green rye ; 150 lbs each of 
nitrate of soda and muriate of potash, with 300 lbs of dissolved 
South Carolina phosphate, or dissolved bone black, would make a 
mixture suitable touse. The growth of rye on light soils, to be used 
for green manuring, is to be commended for preventing the 
loss of nitrogen which readily takes place on such soils when they 
are left bare. The amount of plant food furnished by rye is less 
than would be supplied by clover, cowpeas, or other legumes, 
Legumes, unlike other classes of plants, obtain much of their food 
from the air and subsoil and for that reason should be raised for 
green manuring in place of cereals whenever feasible.—{Prof C. S. 
Phelps, Storrs (Ct) Exp’t Station. 


Experience with an Old Pasture.—Several years ago Lyman Por- 
ter of Corinth, Vt, had 20 acres of old pasture broken up as early in 
the spring as the weather permitted. It had been used for sheep 
colts and cows, and as soon as plowed was prepared for a crop of 
potatoes. A small quantity of fertilizer was applied at the time of 
planting, and paris green was freely used during the growing sea- 
son to keep the plants free from bugs. The crop was dug the last 
week in September, and stored in a pit or cellar dug in the field. 
After the potatoes had been placed in the cellar, the whole thing 
was covered with poles and fir and hemlock brush, on top of which 
was placed a good quantity of earth. When sold, the following 
January, the crop was found in perfect condition, About 2600 bu 
were sold and 400 bu of small tubers remained to be fed to pigs and 
poultry. The following year the field was sown to wheat and oats, 
splendid yields of both being obtained. Having been seeded to 
grass, it was mowed a few years, and has now been converted into 
a pasture again. Its owner is wondering whether the rotation can 
be immediately repeated with the same successful results. 





The Home Mixture for Potatoes and Grass proposed in the ques- 
tion by Mr 8. S. Platt, is a valuable one for use on potatoes, with 
the exception that one-half of the muriate of potash should be re- 
placed by an equal amount of high-grade sulphate of potash, which 
contains nearly as much actual potash (48 per cent) as the muriate. 
Large quantities of muriate tend to make potatoes soggy, especially 
on heavy soils, while the sulphate of potash tends to make potatoes 
dry and starchy. Muriate of potash is cheaper than the sulphate 
and it has been found to be safe and economical to use this form of 
potash in part. The proposed fertilizer would be composed as fol- 
lows: One ton tankage, 200 Ibs high-grade sulphate of potash, 200 
lbs muriate of potash and 100 lbs nitrate of soda. It would contain 
6 per cent of nitrogen, 8 per cent of potash, 7 to 8 per cent of avail- 
able and 12 to 13 per cent of total phosphoric acid, and would be 
excellent for grass also. Nitrate of soda contains, on an average 
16 per cent of nitrogen:—[Prof'C. S. Phelps, Storrs Exp Station. 





Sowing Clover Seed.—As the writer has had 30 years’ experience 
in growing clover, a few thoughts may be beneficial to some. The 
seed should be sown from March 1 till April 10. Sow 5 to 6 lbs per 
acre, as conditions of soil may require, using either wheat, rye or 
oats asa nurse plant. When sown for pasture use with the above 2 
lbs of timothy seed to prevent washing of soil and hoove in cattle. 
As a fertilizer and weed exterminator there is nothing which 
equals red clover. Being a biennial, it should be re-sown every 
other year.—[{G. A. K., Pennsylvania. 
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ae 

Wisconsin’s new law against filled cheese is 
very comprehensive—as good or better than 
that of any other state. It is never too late 
to mend. 





A word of caution to potato growers: Don’t 
plant too large an area. There is such a 
thing as producing too many potatoes. They 
are profitable when the largest crops are ob- 
tained at the least expense, but don’ t overdo a 


good thing. 


a 

Is the silo considered to-day with as much 
favor as formerly? What is the latest and 
best and worst that can be said of it? Will a 
silo pay for a.dozen cows? Let us take a 
postal-card ballot of the opinions of all who 
have had experience with the silo. That is 
the most practical way of getting at the gen- 
eral verdict. 


ae 
A contemporary advertises “fertilizing stone 
meal’”’ which the readers are advised to buy 
and try. It is the first practical result we have 
seen of Hensel’s book, “Bread from Stones,’ 
the worthlessness of which was so effectively 
shown in Our Library Corner Feb 9 by Director 
Collier of the New York experiment station. 
This stone meal i§ a finely ground limestone 


and we do not believe it would be worth cart- 
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ing, much less paying a fancy price for it. It 
is 1900 years since they tried to make bread 
from stones, and we guess it won’t be done 
just yet. 





Another Good Sign. 


A gratifying increase in the selling price of 
improved farm land is noted in Ohio this 
spring. There have always been fewer forced 
sales of farm property hy the sheriff than of 
city lots in the principal counties of Ohio and 
some of the other middle states. Ohio 
provides that at least two-thirds the assessed 
value of real estate must be bid when offered 
at sheriff’s sale, and for ten years past bids on 
farms have seldom exceeded that limit, wehile 
city property always brought more than the 
full appraisal. 

This spring the tide has turned and farms 
are selling at auction in central Ohio at better 
relative prices than city property. For in. 
stance, a farm of 121 acres in Franklin county 
that was assessed for $3050 was sold at sheriff’s 
sale on March 16 for $4500 and was not good 
land either On the same day a lot on King 
avenue in the city of Columbus, O, apprais- 
ed at $1000 brought only $667. Such auction 
sales being for cash afford a good indication of 
the real value of property. We are anxious to 
know to what extent this improvement pre- 
vails throughout the middle states and trust 
our subscribers and correspondents will look 
into this matter and report. 

There is certainly a distinct turn in the tide 
of population toward the farm, the hard times 
having taught many city people that they are 
at least sure of a living on the farm. The re- 
duction of railroad freight rates, the proposed 
deep waterway to the coast, the probability of 
a return to bimetalism and the possibility of 
a bounty on agricultural exports are also hope- 
ful factors. The commercial and business sit- 
uation has apparently seen its worst and slow 
but substantial improvement and returning 
confidence are everywhere apparent. Straws 
show which way the wind blows, and the in- 
creased demand for improved farm property is 
one of the most hopeful signs of the times. 

Another significant fact in this connection is 
the return to New Eagland, New York state 
and Pennsylvania of people who left these 
sections years ago for the west. During the 
past six months our attention has been called 
to more than 50 farms in these states that have 
been sold to westerners. The latest is the sale 
of a good hill farm at Otis, Mass, to {aman 
from Nebraska who made the entire trip from 
that state with his four-horse team, having 
been on the road since September. The real 
truth is that the immense leveling of real es- 
tate values for the past few years has been 
felt even more seriously in the New England 
and middle states than further west. 

Everything points to a -better demand for 
good farms this spring than for several years. 
An advertisement of a farm in our columns is 
one of the cheapest and most effective ways of 


finding a purchaser. 
———ESE 


A drastic measure to stamp out 
culosis in Massachusetts is now before 
the legislature of that state and is being 
bitterly fought by the majority of farm- 
ers. Without directly specifying tuberculin, 
its first section gives the cattle commis- 
sion absolute. power to inject tuberculin into 
every domestic animalin the state. The farm 
er who resists this policy is liable to a $500 
fine or 60 day’s imprisonment, or both. The 
wording of the law also gives the commission 
the right to use any other diagnostic test, so 
that they may experiment at their own sweet 
will with every new-fangled notion that comes 
along. Now we can but regard this as an auto- 
cratic privilege so fraught with possibilities 
of abuse that it should never be granted. 
Let the law specify the conditions under 
which tuberculin may be used and withhold 
the power to experiment with any test the 
vets may wish to try. If any legislature wants 


law 


tuber- 
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tuberculin squirted into all the stock in the 
state, let it come out man-fashion and say so. 
But is not the Vermont law much wiser, 
which permits the use of this much-discussed 
test only with the owner’s written consent? 
If it proves to be reliable and harmless, the 
farmers will cheerfully adopt it, but no law- 
making body on earth has yet decreed its com- 
pulsory use, not even in autocratic Ger- 
many where’ tuberculin’ originated. In- 
stead of forcing an experiment upon our un- 
willing people, would it not be far more pru- 
dent to provide for a campaign of education 
for a year or two, until the voluntary use of tu- 
berculin either proves all that is now claimed 
for it or demonstrates that doubts about it are 
well founded? Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
are disposed to take this view, but there is 
danger that New York may imitate the radical 
measure that Massachusetts is likely to adopt. 
The latter bill appropriates $150,000, and pro- 
vides pay for all cattle killed for tuberculosis 
on the basis of their full value for meat or 
milk as determined by three appraisers, and 
also puts upon the state all costs of quarantine 
longer than seven days. 
sss eal lit 

We again appeal to legislatures and public 
officials to cut down expenses, reduce appropri- 
ations and lessen the burden of taxes. We repeat 
that less taxes are quite as necessary as more 
money, if indeed less taxes are not the more 
important of the two. The American people 
need to understand that extravagant appro- 
priations invite extravagant methods of ex- 
penditure, as well as fraud in carrying out the 
purposes in view. The idea seems to prevail 
that an appropriation is created property, 
whereas the truth is that every dollar of the 
appropriation must be taken from the taxpay- 
er. Farmers and workingmen complain most 
loudly of the injustice of present methods of 
direct taxation and much of this complaint is 
doubtless true. Hence the greater the appro- 
priation, the larger the unjust share of it which 
the farmer and laborer must pay. Federal and 
state governments continue to spend millions 
on objects that the country would be just as 
well off without. ‘“‘The old flag and an appropri- 
ation” is acry that always rallies to its support 
every office-seeker and place-hunter who scents 
in the same a possible job for himself or his 
friends. We repeat that pretty much all indus- 
tries have got down to a bard-times basis, but 
public expenditure continues with but slight 
reduction. Put the knife in, beginning with 
official salaries, and lop off every appropri- 
ation that can be dispensed with without 
absolute sacrifice to the public welfare. 





The coming boom in farming is windmill ir- 
rigation. It has proved an immense success 
on the cheap lands of the west and there is no 
reason why it should not be even more profit- 
able on the more expensive lands of the cen- 
tral, middle and eastern states. The article 
on this subject printed in the present issue is 
worthy of the careful attention of every farmer 
whose crops are liable to suffer from drouth, 
whether of short or long duration. Wind 
power can not only be utilized for irrigation, 
but will supply running water to both house 
and barn,-furnish protection against fire, sup- 
ply motion for running any kind of machinery 
and is destined to be much used for storing 
electricity. We predict an immense future for 
the windmill industry and commend this mat- 
ter to the careful consideration of all interest- 
ed in agriculture. 





American Wheat for Macaroni—In the Ital- 
ian provinces adjacent to Naples are 377 maca- 
roni manufacturers whose output averages 
nearly $0,000,000 lbs annually, 20 % of which 
exported tothe U S. The wheat whence it is 
made is purchased largely in Russia. For this 
purpose and some flour production the dis- 
trict named buys about 4,000,000 bu wheat 
worth more than $2,000,000. With ocean 
freights as favorable as at present America 
ought to secure this trade. 
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A CRISIS IN THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 


Text of Bill Now Pending in Massachu- 
setts Legislature. 


Senate bill No 130 will come up in the Mas- 
sachusetts senate at Boston on Thursday of 
this week, having been reported by the joint 
committees on agriculture and public health. 
The finance committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $150,000 for carrying out the pro- 
posed law for one year. The object of the 
bill is to amend Chapter 491 of the acts of 15, 
relative to the inspection of domestic animals, 
so as to cover more thoroughly the inspection 
of tuberculous animals. 

Section 1 of the pending bill provides that 
inspectors shall make regular and thorough 
inspection of all neat cattle, sheep and swine 
in their several cities and towns at such 
“times and in such manner as the cattle com- 
missioners may direct.’’ They shall also in- 
spect all domestic animals or any barn, stable 
or premises where such animals are kept, 
when directed so to do by the cattle commis- 
sion. 

Section 2 provides that when an inspector is 
satisfied upon examination that animals are 
free from contagious disease, he shall deliver 
to the owner or person in charge, a certificate 
of their wholesome condition, in form pre- 
scribed by the cattle commission. 

Section 3 provides for the inspection of the 
carcass of slaughtered animals and all meats, 
fish, vegetables, fruits, etc, under the direc- 
tion of the local board of health as provided in 
the existing law, but adds to the present law 
a provision that when the carcass or meat of 
any neat cattle is destroyed under the provi- 
sion of this section, because affected with tu- 
berculosis, ‘upon the owner thereof furnish- 
ing tothe cattle commissioners satisfactory 
evidence of the disease, he shall receive the 
full value of same for such purpose without 
taking into consideration the fact that the 
same was affected with the disease.” 


THE ESSENTIAL PORTIONS 
of the new bill are Sections 10, 11, 12 and 13, 
which change existing law as follows: 

Sec 10 amends Sec 27, Chap 491, so as to read: 
See 27. When any animals are quarantined, col- 
lected or isolated under the provisions of this act 
upon the premises of the owner or of the person 
in possession thereof at the time such quarantine 
is imposed, the expense thereof shall paid by 
such owner or person in possession thereof, but 
when specific animals are quarantined or isolated 
under the provisions of Secs 7, 26 and 45 of this 
act, upon such premises, as suspected of being af- 
flicted with a contagious disease, and the owner 
is forbidden to sell any of the product thereof for 
food, and after such quarantine has continued for 
a period of more than seven days or whenever 
any animals are quarantined, collected or isolat- 
ed on any premises other than those of such own- 
er or person in possession thereof, the expense of 
such quarantine shall be paid by the common- 
wealth. 

Sec 11. Sec 45 of said chapter is hereby 
amended by striking out in the sixth line the 
words “‘at the expense of the owner’’; by striking 
out in the 22d line the words ‘one-half of the” and 
substituting therefor the words ‘the full’; by 
siriking out in the 24th and 25th lines of said sec- 
tion the words “the existence of such disease”, 
and substituting therefor the words “the fact that 
the animal at the time of slaughter is then afflict- 
ed with such disease”, by inserting in the 29th 
line after the words “prior thereto’, the words 
“violated any of the provisions uf this act’’, so 
that said section shall read as follows: 

Sec 45. When the board of cattle commis- 
sioners or any of its members by an examination 
of a case of contagious disease among domestic 
animals becomes satisfied that the public good re- 
quires it, such board or commissioner shall cause 
such animal or animals affected therewith to be 
securely isolated, or shall cause it or them to be 
killed witaout appraisal or payment. Such order 
of killing shall be in writiag, and may be direct- 
ed to the board of health, inspector or other per- 
son, and shall contain such direction as to the ex- 
amination and disposal of the careass and the 
cleansing, disinfecting of the premises where such 
animal was condemned as such board or com- 
missioner shall deem expedient. A reasonable 
sum may be paid out of the treasury of the com- 
monwealth forthe expenses of such killing and 
burial. If it shallsubsequently appear, upon post 
mortem examination or otherwise, that such ani- 
mafwas free from the disease for which it was 
condemned, a reasonable sum therefor shall be 
paid to the owner thereof by the commdnwealth ; 

Provided, however, that whenever any cattle 
afflicted with the disease of tuberculosis are kill- 
ed under the provisions of this section, the full 
valine thereof at the time of slaughter for food or 
milk purposes, and without taking into consider- 
ation the fact that the animal at the time of 
slaughter is then afflicted with such disease, shall 
be paid to the owner thereof out of the treasury 
of the commonwealth, if such animal has been 
owned within the state six months continuously 
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prior to its being killed; provided, such person 
shall not have prior thereto violated any of the 
provisions of this act or willfully concealed the 
existence of tuberculosis, or by act or Willful neg- 
lect contributed to the spread of such disease. 

See 12. Section 46 of said chapter is hereby 
repealed, und in place thereof is substituted the 
following: Section 46. If the owner who is en- 
titled to compensation for an animal destroyed as 
affected with tuberculosis under See 45, and the 
commissioner condemning the same cannot agree 
as to the value of the animal so condemned, or if 
the owner, Who is entitled to compensation for 
condemned and de- 


any ecarenss or meat 
stroyed as tuberculous, under the provi- 
sions of See 10, and any of Said commis- 


sioners cannot a ree as to the value of 
such carcass or meat so condemned and destroyed, 
the question of such value shall be determined 
by three arbitrators, one to be selected by the 
commissioner, One to be selected by the owner, 
and if these two cannotagree,a third to be se- 
lected by the two arbitrators first selected. If 
the two arbitrators selected cannot agree and 
fail to select a third, such third arbitrator shall 
be selected by the mayors of cities or the select- 
men of towns. Such arbitrators shall be sworn 
faithfully to discharge the duties of their office, 
and shall determine the value of such animal 
according to the provisions of Secs 10 amd 45, and 
the full value so determined shall be paid to the 
owner as provided in said sections. Either party 
agerieved by the doings of the cattle commission- 
ers, or any of its members, under the provisions 
of Sees 10 and 45, or by the award of such arbi- 
trators, may petition the superior court for the 
county where such animal was killed, or where 
such carcass was destroyed, or for the county of 
Suffolk, to have the damages assessed; such’ peti- 
tion shall be by or against the board of cattle 
commissioners, and a copy thereof shall be served 
upon the defendant, or if the petition is against 
said board of cattle commissioners, upon one of 
the commissioners, in the same manner as is pro- 
vided for the service of other civil process, 
Such petition shall be filed in the clerk’s 
office of the superior court for said county 
within 30 days. after the killing of such 
animal or animals, or after the destruction 
of such meat, carcass or carcasses. Such petition 
shall be subject to the provisions of Sec 69, Chap 
167 of the public statutes, and a trial may be had 
thereon at the bar of the court in the same man- 
ner as other civil cases are tried. If upon such 
trialit shall be determined that such animal, 
carcass or meat was not affected with the disease 
for which it was condemned, reasonable com- 
pensation may be recovered therefor, and if the 
owner recovers damages in excess of the amount 
previously awarded him by the arbitrators, or 
allowed him by the commissioners, he shall re- 
cover his costs; otherwise he shall pay costs. 
The damages, costs and expenses incurred by the 
commissioners in prosecuting or defending any 


such action shall be paid by the common- 
wealth. 
See 13. Section 49 of said chapter is hereby re- 


pealed, and in place thereof is substituted the 
following: Section 49. The commissioners may 
examine under oath all persons believed to pos- 
sess knowledge of materia! facts concerning the 
existence or dissemination, or danger of dissemi- 
nation, of contagious diseases among domestic 
animals, or concerning any other matter within 
the provisions of this act, and each of said com- 
missioners shall have all the powers vested in 
justices of the peace to take depositions, to com- 
pel witnesses to attend and testify before said 
commission, and to administer oaths for any of 
the purposes of this act by Chapters 155 and 169 of 
the public statutes. The fees for such witnesses 
for attendance and travel shall be the same as for 
witness before the superior court. AIP costs and 
expenses incurred in procuring the attendance of 
such witnesses shall be allowed and paid by the 
commonwealth. Copies of the reeords of the 
board of cattle commissioners or of any regula- 
tion or order issued by said board or any ol its 
members under the provisions of this act, when 
duly certified by the secretary of said board, and 
any certificate by said secretary of the issuing, 
recording, delivering or publishing of any such 
orders or regulations under the provisions of Sec 
40 shall be competent evidence of such fact in 
any tribunal. 

Sec 16. This act shall take effect upon its pas- 
sage. 
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Tuberculin Advocated; Scare Condemned. 





The herd at the Pennsylvania experiment 
station was tested by tuberculin 25 years ago, 
this diagnosis at that time proving more ac- 
curate than the old method, The -herd has 
been tested twice since and all of the cattle 
have remained healthy. Dr Leonard Pearson 
is preparing a bulletin on the subject. He 
cites experiments to prove the impossibility of 
tuberculin causing tuberculosis in healthy an- 
imals. The effect of tuberculin on the quanti- 
ty of milk is found to be insignificant and 
there is no appreciable diminution except 
where the animal is diseased. The likelihood 
of spreading tuberculosis in an animal al- 
ready diseased at the time of the test is de- 
clared to be so very slight that in practice it 
may be ignored. The tendency of tuberculin 
is rather to heal the disease, although it rarely 
cures it, than to make it more severe. Among 
the thousands of cases in which cattle have 
been tested with tuberculin there are records 
of not more than ten in which pre-exist- 











more active (7?) 


made 
Dr Pearson concludes that the disease 


ing tuberculosis was 
can be 
eradicated, but the methods are so expensive 
as to preclude being made compulsory, though 
some state supervision is desirable and would 
do a great deal of good, largely by furnishing 
competent instruction to the owners of live 
stock by collecting statistics and facts in re- 
gard to the disease, by conducting investiga- 
tions and by developing and formulating prac- 
ticable methods for its prevention. The bulle- 
tin does much to allay the fears of the public 
in regard to the milk supply, because it is stat- 
ed that tuberculous cattle are by no means so 
numerous as has been frequently  repre- 
sented. 


————— 


Tuberculin Abroad—This 
almost as much interest in Europe as in this 
country, many thousands of animals having 
been treated with it during the last few years. 
In the main it is regarded with favor and de- 
spite some failures in diagnosis many of the for- 
eign authorities hold that the means of detect- 
ing the disease are now tolerably reliable. 
The central agricultural society of Saxony 
has passed resolutions to this effect and adds 
that a successful struggle with bovine tuber- 
culosis can only be rendered possible by impe- 
rial legislation directed to that end. Where 
the test has been put into operation at Berlin, 
Mannheim and Carlsruhe it is held that beasts 
which after injection with tuberculin do not get 
the temporary reaction may with almost abso- 
lute certainty be declared free from the disease. 
Exceptions are of course recognized but the 
German authorities believe the diagnosis may 
be relied upon as correct in 85 per cent of the 
eases. Tuberculosis is very common among 
cattle in Germany, especially in the larger 
herds. France, Italy and Portugal have laws 
providing for the control of tuberculous cattle 
and the test has been applied in many of the 
dairying counties of Scotland and England. 
The royal commission appointed several years 
ago to investigate and report whether tuber- 
culous meat is fit or unfit for human food, has 
made no statement and English butchers com- 
ylain bitterly because beef carcasses are so 
Seaneutty confiscated. 


test is attracting 





Vermont Has Quarantined all cattle coming 
into the state, which must be detained in quar- 
antine until tested and examined by the board 
of agriculture, under the law of ‘94. The own- 
er of the cattle must bear all expense of care 
and feed in quarantine. This is done mainly 
to exclude tuberculous cattle from N H and 
Mass. 





Sheep Exports to England show a remarkable 
increase, the business the first two months of 
this year being more than twelve fold that of a 
year ago. During Jan and Feb the U K bought 
106,977 sheep in this country against only 7904 
a@ year ago and none during the corresponding 
period two years ago. Argentina furnished 
the remainder of the foreign sheep, supplying 
the U K with 14,420 against 10,285 the first two 
months of 4. Recent cold and wet weather 
in portions of England has caused much loss 
among lambs, pointing to a continuous good 


demand for American mutton. England pur- 
chased 352,000 cwts fresh mutton during the 
first two months of ‘$4, chiefly from Austra- 


lasia and Argentina. 


Vegetables by Weight— Retail grocers in N 
Y and Philadelphia are organizing for the pur- 
pose of renewed efforts looking toward the 
compulsory sale of vegetables and fresh fruits 
by weight. This method which obtains in 
many western cities and towns has never 
made any headway in the east. It is proposed 
that vegetables, etc, shall be weighed at the re- 
ceiving stations, and if possible have the pack- 
ages marked with the weights of contents and 
tare, selling country consignments in this man 
ner. The agitation is too small to promise any 
results. 


Another Australian Shipment of beef cattle 
has been made, the animals reaching London 
in good condition. The cattle were lacking in 
quality, hence could not compete with prime 
American beef. Further shipments are prom- 
ised but up to the present time there is noth- 
ing to point to serious competition for our cat- 
tle growers... At the Melbourne market prime 
to heavy beeves are worth $°0@40 p head with 


ns 


common to fair light and medium weights 13@ 
16, or only half American prices. 











Fertilizer Market Favors Buyers. 


Low prices are the rule in fertilizers. and 
owing largely to less than the usual demand 
in the south the market is rather favorable to 
buyers. Leading descriptions have shown 
little appreciable change during the past 
month and the feeling prevails among dealers 
that values will remain steady at the low 
level.. The syndicate in control of potash 
salts fixed prices some time ago and 
since the first of the month an_ ef- 
fort has been made to force a small ad- 
vance but without accomplishing much. Buy- 


ers are only taking small lots of ammoniates, 
and as a rule refuse to anticipate wants acting 
on the theory that they can buy as cheaply one 


or two months later as at present. The prop- 
osition to reduce the acreage of cot- 
ton during the coming year is having 
its effect on the market for fertilizers. 
Southern planters are signing agreements 
to put ina smaller acreage and this in turn 
meansa smaller demand for fertilizers. In 
the same direction many in the south are in 


poor shape to purchase fertilizers owing to low 
prices of produce and general depression not- 
withstanding the willingness of manufacturers 
of the commodity to grant moderate extension 
of time for payment. 

The demand in the oider northern and 
ern states is nearly normal, with the possible 
exception of portions of Maine where farmers 
claim they will do little or nothing in cultivat- 
ing sweet corn for canning purposes owing to 
the low prices. In consequence they will want 
than the quantity of fertilizers. 
Manufacturers maintain the goods are sold as 
low as they can afford to and complain of lack 
of business and naturally show a willingness to 
sell where possible even granting slight con- 
cessions here and there. Little is heard of the 
talk to the effect that some of the prominent 
fertilizer manufacturers in the south are mak- 
ing preparations to form a phosphate trust. It 
is the wrong time to make any move in this di- 
rection. Cottonseed meal continues remark- 
ably low having declined 35 per cent the last 
two years and is going into distribution ata 
liberal rate. Fish, scrap is steady and 
has made no material change for months, while 
ground phosphate exhibits a considerable 
decline compared with a year ago and tankage 
is 25 to 30 per cent lower than last fall. 
Wholesale prices spot cash for fertilizing ingre- 
dients delivered at New York in lots of 500 to 
1000 tons from first hands are as follows: 

FERTILIZER PRICES AT NEW YORK. 
Mar 19,95 Mar 19, ’94 
01 em . 
BED BBS@ 8.00 
7.00@ 7.25 8.7 
18.00@18. 50 


25.00@26. 00 
17.00@19.00 


east- 


less usual 


Mar 19, 93 
23.00@25.00 
8.75@ 9.25 
8.50@ 9.00 
19.00@19.50 
25.00@26.00 


Ground bone, p ton, 
ainit, 
= fut shipm’t, 
Bone black, spent, 
Ammonia, superphos, 
Tankage, 


i — 
19.00@19.50 
25.00@26.00 


Fish, scrap, dry, 22.00@ 23.00 * 25.0 -- 25.00@ — 
8C phosphate, gr’d, 6.50@ 6.75 7.75@ 8.50 7.75@ §.50 
Cottonseed meal, 17.00@18.50 23.00@24.00 26.00@27.00 


The basis upon which the experiment sta- 
tions of the New England and Middle states 
will estimate the valuation of the commercial 
fertilizers they analyze this spring, was estab- 
lished at a conferencesof station directors in 
New Haven, Ct, March 18-19. Nitrogen was 
reduced in all forms except nitrates, the de- 
cline in organic nitrogen in dry fish, meat and 
blood being 2c per lb and in cottonseed meal 
8c, with some reduction in bone, but the value 
of phosphoric acid and potash remains same 
as last year. In most cases the valuation of 
the ingredients in superphosphates and spe- 
cials falls below the retail price of these goods. 
The difference between the two figures repre- 
sents the manufacturer’s charges for convert- 
ing raw materials into manufactured articles 
and selling them. The charges are for grind- 
ing and mixing, bagging or barreling, storage 
and transportation, commission to agents and 
dealers, long credits, interest on investments, 
bad debts and finally, profits. 

TRADE VALUE OF FERTILIZER ELEMENTS FOR 1895. 
Prices in cts per lb, 1895 94 93. "85 


Nitrogen in ammonia salts, 1834 19 17 18 
in nitrates, 15 14% 815% 18 
Organic nitrogen in dry and fine 


ground fish, meat and blood, 164g 1844 1744 18 
in cottonseed meal. 2 15 1644 18 
in fine bone and tankage, 16 1644 163, 18 
in fine-medium bone and tank- 
age, 14 15 12 16 
in medium bone and tankage, ll 12 9 14 
in coarser bone and tankage, 5 7 7 12 
in hair, horn shavings and e 
coarse fish scrap, 5 7 7 10 
Phosphoric acid, soluble in water, 6 6 6% 
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reverted, 544 544 6 8 
in dry ground fine fish, bone and y 

tankage, br Hts 6 6 
in fine-medium bone and tank rs 

age, 443 45 5 ) 
in medium bone and tanukage, ‘ 3 4 oy) 
in coarse bone aud tankage, 2 2 3 434 
in fine ground fish, cottonseed 3 

meal, 7) 5 5 4 


in mixed fertilizers, insoluble, 2 2 2 4 
Potash as high-grade suiphate, 
and in forms free froui muri 
ate (or chlorides), 5% 4 ‘ 
as muriate, 442 44, 43, «4! 


» o 


The exports of fertilizers from the U S during 
the year ending June 30, ‘94, were 542,718 tons, 
valued at $5,058,445. Germany the heay- 
iest buyer, taking 189,211 tons, England follow- 
ing with 155,251 tons, while the Netherlands 
took 42,081 tons. Total exports the previous 
year were 460,062 tons, valued at 3,927,343, Eng- 
land leading with 164,083 tons. Exports are 
gradually increasing, those for the calendar 
year ‘$4 being 583,316 tons. Imports, including 
guano, phosphates, etc, were $1,271,923 for the 
year ending Dec 31, or about the same as in "93. 


was 
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Quiet Improvement in the Horse Trade. 





As conservatively predicted in our late ex- 
haustive review of the horse trade a _ better 
tone is appearing and prices on attractive ani- 
mals have moved up $10@25 per head. Although 


deplorably low figures still govern and while 
further material improvement must be scored 
before the industry is on a satisfactory basis, 
the increased spring demand and what seems 


to be a real broadening in the export trade are 
encouraging. At such western markets as 
Chicago and Kansas City buyers for foreign 
account are well represented at all the big 
sales but find comparatively few among the 
liberal offerings which possess sufficient quali- 


ty to inspire free bidding and _ actual 
returns to shippers from the country 
continue decidedly low. The same 


holds true in the east and recent sales of good 


blood are at figures which are ridiculously 
low. At acombination sale of trotting stock 


in Madison Square garden, New York, last 
week 302 home-bred animals, including some 
with time records, were disposed of at an av- 
erage price of only $210. Ellersley Maid, the 
property of D. S. Hammond of N Y, brought 
2100 and Sunshine, property of Charles Back- 
man 760 while a good many went away below 
100, two-year-old colts having some claims in 
the, way of breeding gving as low as 35@50. 
These low-priced animals were of course green 
recruits, unbroken and just as they came 
through the winter. During the first two 
months of ’95 the U § exported to England 1344 
horses against only 472 the corresponding peri- 
od a year ago and 291 two years ago. During 
the first two months of this year 19 breeding 
animals were imported from the U K against 
10 one year ago and 59 two years ago. 
JEALOUS OF AMERICAN HORSES. 

Considerable discussion has been going on 
in England with respect to the supply of horses 
from the US, and in correspondence which 
has appeared in some of the newspapers, 
American.animals have been spoken of very 
disparagingly for use as draft horses either for 
heavy or light wagons. There is no question 
that the appearance of these horses in English 
markets has had some effect on the values of 
English-bred animals, and it has caused some 
consternation among those classes that turn 
their attention particularly to the breeding of 
horses, whether for use in light conveyances, 
or for heavy and brewers’ drays. Again, those 
on this side of the Atlantic are able to 
produce horses at a lower figure than in 
England, and while they can do that, and 


send animals at all passable in appear- 
once, a market will be found for them. 


Within the last few weeks a well-known auc- 
tioneer has stated that he has solda large num- 
ber of Canadian horses (light and heavy ex- 
press horses and harness horses) and the prices 


O7r 


realized ranged between $100 and 275 per head. - 


Those which seem to bein most request are 
horses between 5 and 7 years old, and they are 
required to be sound and quiet in harness. The 
class most salable is a short-legged express 
horse, about 16 hands,and those, if good looking, 
will make from $200 to 250.. In a general way the 
animals arrive in fair condition, but they are 
kept for about 10 days or a fortnight on arrival 
in order that they may work off any ill effects 
of the ocean voyage. 

There does not seem to be very much open- 





ing for this class of horse in either Germany 


or France. In the latter country information 
comes from an official of high standing that he 
is not aware of there being much, if any, 
demand for American horses, and he did not 
think a market could be found for them there, 
notwithstanding the import duty is not at all 
He pointed out that France re- 
gards itself as breeding sufficient horses for it- 
self, and that it is able at the same time to ex- 
port a fair percentage. Very similar remarks 
apply to the position in Germany, though not 
altogether, as Germany imports a good many 
horses and might present a moderate market. 
The foregoing applies only to horses for trade 
and useful purposes, and not to the importa- 
tion of either racers or trotters. For the _ lat- 
ter there seems at present an inclination to do 
more business in France, trotting races having 
lately taken place at Nice. 


a heavy one 





Maple Season Now Opening. 





The maple sugar season is backward every- 
where and the closing days of March find only 
fair progress made in Vermont, Ohio and inter- 
vening states. Pure sugar and syrup of the ’05 
crop are both wanted and dealers in such big 
markets as Boston, N Y and Chicago have been 
unable to supply the demand and the trade as 
far south as St Louis anxious to secure some of 
the coveted stock. This does not mean that 
the inquiry is greater than normal at this time 
of year or that the outlet is sufficiently broad 
to warrant farmers in expecting any special 
advance. It is simply a good, healthy 
demand which resembles urgency only because 
the season is late. Up to the closing ten days 
of the month little syrup or sugar had been 
made in Ohio. Around Garrettsville, which is 
an important producer, the weather continued 
cold and the depth of frost was considerable, 
retarding sugar making. A.E. Crane reports 
that while the season is late, it has often been 
later and dealers expect a full crop. Strictly 
fancy syrup commands 60c there and bricks 7@ 
9c, while in Geauga county W. L. Maynard 
says sap did not begin to run until the 18th 
inst. Dealers in that part of the state are of- 
fering the farmers 65c per gal for this season’s 
crop of syrup. The prospects are favorable 
for a good output, as the snow during the win- 
ter was deep and continuous. 

The delayed season is equally manifest in 
the east. At East Hardwick, Vt, Henry Blake 
reports no sap weather until within the past 
week and the outlook fair for the sugar season. 
At Morrisville operations have just begun and 
in the orchards around Orwell H. T. Cutts re- 
ports no sugar made prior to the 20th inst. 
The product of orchards in that part of Vt is 
chiefly used in making syrup and best makers 
get Tic to $1 per gal in tins. Nearly half the 
entire production there is consumed at home. 
In Jefferson county, N Y, G. L. Butterfield re- 
ports the season late and the prospect fora 
small crop. 

The wholesale market is scarcely opened 
and prices at all the big centers of distribution 
little better than nominal. Small lots of new 
sugar are beginning to reach such places as 
Boston and receivers are talking low prices, 
though no doubt some of the first arrivals of 
choice, guaranteed new in small cakes will 
bring Ile or better. Old tub sugar sells around 
5c and old cakes at 6 to 8c with old syrup slow 
at 40 to 60c per gal. New York is nearly bare 
of new sugar and quotations for old or such as 
has been run over 7@8c per lb, with syrup 65 
@85e per gal. At Chicago, the restricted offer- 
ings are chiefly old stock and choice new Vt 
or Ohio in bricks is quotable 11 to 12c per Ib. 

: ction 

London Fur Sales during the past week have 
been well attended and the large offerings sold 
rapidly, many varieties bringing a good ad- 
vance. Marten which has been sucha favorite 
during the past season sold 70 per cent higher 
than a year ago. Red fox advanced 20 per 
cent and white fox offered by the Hudson Bay 
company doubled in price. Offerings of mink 
brought 124 per cent advance compared with 
sale of a year ago, lynx 10a20 per cent, wolf 10 
per cent while musquash declined 10 per cent 
and blue fox 15 per cent. Seals were a shade 
higher than in Jan. The domestic markets are 
nominally firm in line with the advances 
abroad. 
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IMPROVING TRADE CONDITIONS HOLD. 


Turspay EvENING, March 26, 1895. 
There has been no recession during the past 
week in what has every appearance of busi- 
ness growth and enlargement. The situation 
in the main continues encouraging, with signs 


in various directions of progress toward a 
plane of normal prosperity. One of the chief 
indications is the slightly hardening money 


market. Bankers and capitalists with idle 
funds are finding more employment for such, 
and while these reserves are larger than they 
should be, a really better tone prevails in fi- 
nancial circles. Nothing has developed to dis- 
hearten optimists, although of course actual 
gains in business are small and not 
uniform. Operatives at work in factories 
show something of an increase although here 
and there industrial disturbances are present. 
The speculative markets for stocks and bonds 
have been more active with better support of- 
fered. While the stock exchanges command 
little respect in many quarters, the fact must 
be recognized that they are made up of shrewd 
and far-seeing business men who evidently be- 
lieve the time is at hand for an appreciation in 
values. Bank clearances show a fair gain 
compared with a week ago and a year ago. 

Farm values have not departed much from 
those of a week earlier, yet fair activity has 
prevailed with gains here and there and in on- 
ly few instances material losses. No product 
of the soil has proved as interesting as cotton, 
this advancing afew days ago to a point near- 
ly a cent better than midwinter prices, fol- 
lowed by the usual reactions. The produce of 
our northern farms has not shown a sympa- 
thetic gain but there is a good movement with- 
al and values wellsustained. Wheat has been 
irregular losing much of the sharp advance of a 
fortnight ago, subsequently recovering a 
trifle. Exports for the week, compiled by 
Bradstreet's, showed a good increase to about 
3,000,000 bu largely from the Pacific coast. 
Corn and oats hold fairly steady, wool without 
special change and fruits and vegetables firm 
when choice. The live stock market has been 
satisfactory, cattle maintaining a good ad- 
vance and hogs doing a trifle better with in- 
creasing evidences of some shortage in por- 
tions of the west. The dairy markets are de- 
void of special feature with a good demand for 
butter at prices materially lower than the 
average at this time of year. Quotations cov- 
ering different markets at leading points are 
revised as follows: 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 








Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, be 45 350 *5 55 *9 00 
ork, 603¢ 50, 33. "675 *10 25 
Boston, 53 38 250 *1100 

Foy nme Fp 31% - 5 

t Louls, 42 30 - - 
Minneapolts, “85% *1 11e@l 2% *105@115 00 
ranc 4@ a 
London, — — *1280 





*Priees per “a, Other prices per bu. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades, Wheat Corn 

’ baz 4634 
July, 56 
September, - 

At Chicago, the wheat market has been decid- 
edly unsettled, prices at one time showing a de- 
cline of more than 2c subsequently recovering in 
part and closing a little more than ic lower, with 
operators the present week watching the move- 
mentof old wheat and advices regarding the 
outlook for winter sown grain. Little further at- 
tention has been given the government report of 
small farm reserves as it was generally discredited 
from the first. Foreign markets were weaker and 
movement of spring wheat in the northwest sur- 
prisingly large serving to prevent any rapid de- 
crease in publie stocks. Speculative holders 
were inclined to sell and those who are on the 
short side of the market bought freely at fair de- 
clines while fresh investment buying was lim- 
ited. At the close of the week private re- 
ports were at. hand to the effect that the 
winter wheat crop is not doing as well as expect- 
ed. While little stock was taken in the rumors 
last named the market showed some recovery 
especially as the decline had brought out a better 
cash demand partly on export account. May sold 
down to 4%c P bu subsequently working up a 


Oats 
29% 
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little and a quantity of spring wheat was sold 5@ 
6c over May prices. In addition some winter was 
taken for direct export to go forward at the open- 
ing of lake navigetion. No 2redin store sold le 
under May price. Sales by sample were at 53@54c 
for No 2 red and 53'44@56'%4e for No 3 hard. 

Corn showed more strength than any other 
grain though the market was nota bigone. The 
movement from farmers continued small and 
there was talk of dry weather and a backward 
spring, although it is premature to predict a short 


acreage so far ahead. Exports were larg- 
er and eables more favorable to holders 
of the cash article especially as public 
stocks are a third smaller than last year. 


Cut rail freight perhaps had something to do 
with the stimulated buying for seaboard account, 
Top prices with May selling around 47c Pp bu 
brought a natural reaction to a shade under 46c 
followed by a final recovery. Cash corn was in 
good demand throughout, the small receipts be- 
ing taken for immediate shipment and local con- 
sumption. No 2in store sold within ic of the May 
price, late transactions being 45144@45%4c with No 
3 44a@441,c. Sales by sample 444,@44%c for No 3 
yellow and 4314,@4414c for No 4and No 3 mixed. 

Oats were moderately active within a range of 
le. No new features were developed. At every 
fractional advance speculative offerings increas- 
ed and on the breaks enough demand appeared to 
prevent serious loss. Cash offerings moderate 
and a fair shipping demand prevails. Reports 
indicate a fairly liberai acreage in the southwest 
for the coming crop. May sold up to 29%¢e, off to 
ate, and closed a fraction steadier at 29{4c with No 

2in store about 28%%c and late sales by samples 
281/,@31 Ye for No 3 wheed and 31142 @32e for No3 
white. 

Though dull, rye averaged slightly higher, No 2 
in store moving up ic to 534%4c P bu while choice 
ears sold by sample up to 55@56ce. The small 
country receipts were picked up and general firm- 
ness prevailed. Barley quiet and about steady 
the offerings proving a little larger but including 
only asmall proportion of choice. Transactions 
on the basis of 52@55¢ P bu for fair to high grades 
while off lots went as low as 45@48c. 

Flaxseed was less dull and finally closed 1%c 
higher at $142%4c P bufor No 1 on track. The 
movement was slightly increased with a better 
demand on eastern account. Stocks in the west 
are decreasing and speculation is lacking. May 
sold sparingly at 141@142%. Timothy moved 
down 10@20ec to the basis of 555 P ctl 
for prime and 535 for good country lots. 
Shipping demand less than usual at this time 
of year owing probably to generally cold weather 
in the country. Cloverseed shared the weakness, 
shipments falling off and prices ruling 20@30c 
lower. Contract prime quotable finally around 9 
P ctl with fair to good country lots 8 50@8 90. The 
season is backward and the trade waiting for 


- warmer weather. 


At Toledo, wheat has shown no marked 
strength, working down 1@2c under the condi- 
tions forceful elsewhere and closing at 56%c for 
eash and 5744¢ for May. Some advices from the 
southern part of the winter wheat belt pointed to 
prospective crop damage, but itjis too early for such 
reports to exert much influence on the market. 
Receipts at a number of winter wheat points have 
increased, The foreign advices have done 
nothing to help the situation. In corn fair firm- 
ness was developed, cash closing at 454%4c and May 
at 46c with cash oats 31144@31%,¢ in store. The clo- 
ver market needs the stimulus of a better 2ash 
demand on both homeand export account and the 
trade is slow at weaker prices. Prime cash $550 
¥ bu, April 5 40 and the nominal market for Oct, 
new crop delivery, 5. 


At Minneapolis, millers are receiving liberal 
quantities of wheat previously purchased to ar- 
rive hence the spot trade has been dull. Arrivals 
of spring wheat keep up well and this serves to 
maintain the high level of public reserves. The 
contract grade has sold 4%@Ic higher than May de- 
livery with recent transactions at 591,@60c for No1 
northern and 58@58\%4c for No2. Accumulations of 
flour in the hands of millers are liberal, and 
while dull the market is moderately steady with 
best patents held in cargo parcels around $3 25@ 
350% bbl. Corn generally firm, No 3 46c. Oats 
nearly steady under moderate offerings with No 
3 white 30c. Barley quiet at 45@48c. Bran strong 
at 12@12 25 P ton, in a wholesale way With shorts 
and middlings 12 50@13 25. 

At New York, wheat showed about as much 
weakness as elsewhere and the declining tenden- 
cy was not checked until the extreme close when 
a little steadier tone was developed owing to bet- 
ter cash business partly for export account. Un- 
tilthe final rally, cables were generally weak. 
May delivery sold at 62c off to 59%4c subsequently 
recovering a trifle with No2red winter finally 


around 59142@60c in store, No 3 57%4@58c 
and No 1 northern spring 69@69\4c. What- 
ever strength appeared in corn was no- 








the early part of the week, 
it difficult to secure supplies. 
The export demand was small, however, and to- 
ward the close the market ruled lower. No 2 
cash in store salable around 55¢c, No 3 mixed 50@ 
5l¢, May delivery otf No 2 mixed 5ic and July 50%e, 
Oats followed other markets ruling slightly firm- 
er early. No 2 mixed 334,4a33!,c, No2 white 364@ 
37e, No 2 white clipped 3714@38e in cargoes, these 
prices applying to oats now in store. Rye nomi- 
nally steady at 53@55c for state and Jersey on 
track. Barley quiet but unchanged on the basis 
of 64@65c for No 2 western delivered. 


*ticeable’ in 
buyers finding 
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THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Apples. 

At New-York, market quiet, fancy fruit scarce 
and firm. Spitzenburg $4@6 P bbl, Spy 3@4, Bald- 
win 3 25@4, Greening 3 50@5, Winesap 4 50@5, Ben 
Davis 4, russet 3, poor to good 2@3. 

At Chicago, the movement is considered good 
but holders of choice lots are firm in their views. 
N ¥ and N E fey mixed red $3 25@3 50 P bbl, good 
to choice 275@3, Baldwins 275@350, Greenings 
2 75@3 50, No 21 75@2 25. Can fey mixed 3 50@3 75, 
ch 3 35@3 50, good 3@3 25, fey Spys 3 75@4 25, Green- 
ings 2 50@3 50. Western Ben Davis and Winesap, 
good to fine 3 50@4 50, ch 3254350, fair 250@2 75, 
No 21 75@2 25. Cal Newtown Pippins 135@1 75 Pp 
bu bx. 

There is some anxiety to close out cold storage 
apples. Atsome of the trade centers withdraw. 
als open in rather poor condition, not having 
been of the proper kind when placed in the cool- 
ers last fall. This results in a slightly larger 
showing of indifferent fruit which sells at unsat- 
isfactory jprices while sound to fancy lots are 
held with decided firmness though not moving 





rapidly. 
APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDING MARCH I1é6. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other Total 
pool don gow ~ points 
New York, bbls, 764 347 — - 1,10 
Boston, 620 - - aaa 620 
Portland, 5,257 _ _ 5,257 
Halifax, 8, 700 - - 8,700 
Total, 6,641 ¢ 9,047 - - ae 
Corresp week 94, 1,716 135 ] = 
93, 17,703 1 Ais 4,349 23:4 
Total this season, 826,058 402", 508 173, oo 22,768 1,424, on 
Season ’93-94, 99,948 27,436 2,530 168,706 
Season 92-95, 748,294 178,092 ai” er 9,723 1,150,600 
Beans. 


At New York, prices have further improved and 
remain firm at the advance. Ch marrow $2 80@ 
290 P bu, medium 2@2 15, pea 2 10@2 20, white kid- 
ney 240@2 50, red kidney 2 15@2 20; black turtle 
soup 185@205, yellow eye 2 20@225, Cal limas 
305@3 10, foreign marrow 2 50@2 60, medium 1 85@ 
2, pea 1 90@2 05, green peas 1@1 07%. 

At Chicago, market strong under good demand. 
Pea and navy h p $19@2 P bu, fair to 
ch cleaned 180@1871%2, common to fair 140 
@175, h p medium 187@190, ch cleaned 170 
@1 80, common to fair 140@165, brown Swedish 
2 15@2 25, red kidney 2 15@2 25, Cal limas 505 P 
100 Ths. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 


At New York, receipts small, prices well sustain- 
ed. Fey evap’d apples 8@8%c P ib, ch 74@7%e, 
prime 7@74¢, sun-dried 54%,@6%,c,cherries 12@13c, 
blackberries 5/4,@5%,c, raspberries 22c, Cal apricots 
7@10c, unpeeled peaches 7@10c, peeled 12@16c, Cal 
London layer raisins $1 35@150 Pbx, loose 3@+ 
crown 314@5\,c # ib, currants 34,@5\%c, prunes, four 
sizes 544@7c. Fcy Va peanuts344@3\e P ib, pecans 
414 @é6c. 

At Chicago, prices rule steady, supply mod- 
erate and demand small. Fey evap’d apples 
T4%@se P hh, ch Tic, prime 7@74c, sun-dried 
5@6Y%,c, blackberries 6c, raspberries 21@21%4c, 
fey apricots 742@8c, good to ch 6%@7%,c, fey 
unpeeled peaches 84@84c, ch 7%@8c, prunes, 
four sizes 4%4@6%4c, large 9@10%c, raisins, 2- 
crown 244@2% ¢c, 3-crown 3@314¢, 4-crown 344,@3% ¢, 
dried grapes 214@3c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, supplies are liberal and occasion- ° 
al slight advances are almost immediately over- 
ruled. Fey new-laid nearby 13@13%c P dz, N Y 
and Pa fresh 12%c, ch northern Ind and O 12%c, ch 
fresh western 12\4c, Balt and DofC 12@12\c, 
Nashville 124%4c, ch Va and Tenn 12@12\4c, prime 
southern 11144@11%,c, Md duck eggs 30c, southern 
24@26c, goose eggs 50@60c. 

At Chicago, there is a firm feeling in the mar- 
ket, but under large supplies prices continue low. 
Strictly fresh, cases returned 10\44c ® dz, firsts, 
new cases included 10%4@11c, gouse eggs 50c. 


Ground Feeds. 

At New York, in fair demand _at unchanged 
prices. Springand winter bran 90@92%4c ® 100 lbs, 
sharps $1, screenings 50@75c, oil meal 2250@23 ® 
ton, cottonseed 17 50@18. Granulated yellow corn 
meal 2 50@2 70 P 100 ibs, white do 275@290, corn 
flour 2 90@3 20, brewers’ meal 1 25@1 30, grits 125@ 








1 30, western new coarse corn meal 96c@1, city 98¢ 
@1 05, yellow 1 10@1 20. 
At Chicago, in fair demand. 
ton, middlings 14@14 25. 
Fresh Fruits. 
the market is quiet, very few 
Strawberries are of irregular 
Jersey $250@350 p 


Bran $1450@15 Pp 


At New York, 
supplies arriving. 
quality. Cranberries dull. 
era, Cal oranges 250@3 50 P box, Fla strawber- 
ries good to fey 1@1 50 P qt, common 25@75e. 

At Chicago, prices generally steady but trading 
is within narrow limits. Ch bananas $1@1 50 p 
beh, fair to good 60@85c, fey Messina lemons 3 25 
@3 50 pP bx, good to ch 2 50@3, Fla oranges $2@3 50, 
grape fruit 450@4 75, Cal seedling oranges 1 50@ 
225, navels 2 75@3 25, Messina 175@2 50, Valencia 
3 50@4, pineapples 1@2 50 Pp dz, fair to fey Jersey 
cranberries 2 75@3 50 p bx, common 2 25@2 50, Wis 
9 P bbl. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a moderate movement at former 
quotations. Prime timothy 75@80c P 100 tbhs,No 170@ 
No 2 60@65c, No 3 45@55c, clover mixed 55@60c, 
clover 45@50c, salt hay 40@45c, long rye straw 50@ 
60c, short 40@50c, wheat 40c, oat 35@45c. 

At Chicago, more plentiful arrivals have weak- 
ened prices. No litimothy $9 50@10 P ton, No2 
8 50@9, mixed 7@8 50, 111 and Ind upland prairie 
7@8, Kan and Ia 8 50@10, wheat and oat straw 4@ 
4 50, rye 5@6. 


75e, 


Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, steady, prices holding up well. 
Country-slaughtered cow 5%,@6\%4,c P tb, steer 6%, 
@74c, bull 5@5%c, calf 60@90c ea, city-slaugh- 
tered cow and steer 6@8c. Country tallow 454@ 
4%%,c P Ib, city 44,@4%c, edible 5@544c, brown grease 
31,@3%4¢c, yellow 3%%c, white 41,@43 34C. 

At Chicago, market steady under fair demand. 
Heavy and light green salted 5@5%4c P ib, green 
3144@4c, salted bull 3144@3%c, green salted calf 7@ 
8c, dry calf 8144@9c, deacons 30c ea. No 1 country 

tallow 414@4%,c P tb, No 2 4@4\4c, cake 5c, white 
grease 414,@414c, yellow 3%@4c, brown 34@314c. 

Onions. 

At New York, steady for choice but poor 
lots are neglected. White, fair to choice 
$448 Pp bbl, eastern red 2 25@2 62, yellow 2 25@2 75, 
Orange Co red 2@250, yellow 2@275, Havana 2 
@225 P cra, Bermuda 2 25@2 50. 

At Chicago,choice yellow are firm, red in fair de- 
mand, common dull. Mich good to ch $235@ 
255 P bbl, small 1 50@2 25, N Y good to fine 2 25 
@2 75, O 2 25@2 75, Can yellow 2 75@3, red 2 50@2 75 
Mich bulk 90@95c P bu, poor to fair 60@85c, ch O 
yellow 95c@1, red 80@95c, Can fey 9%c@1, Spanish 
115@1 25 P bu-bx, Cuba 2 30@2 40. 

Pork Product. 

At New York, moderately strong at former qu>- 
tations. Old mess pork $13 P bbl, new 13 25a 
1350, family mess 1250, short clear 13@15 50; 
country dressed pork 5@7%2c, pork tenderloins 
13@14e. 

At Chicago, provisions show moderate activity. 
Lard $6 72144@6 75, mess pork 11 75@11 8744 P bbl, 
short rib sides 5 70@5 75. 

Potatoes, 

At New York, local stock moves steadily, im- 
ported higher. Bermuda prime $8@9 P bbl, 
seconds 4@5, Scotch 225@235 P 168-tb sack, Me 
Rose 2 50@2 75 P bbl, Hebron 2 15@2 25 P sack, Can 
2@2 25 P 180 ibs, NJ 150@2,.N Y white 1 87@2 12, N 

sweets 2@3. 

At Chicago, firmer feeling prevalent, although 
the market is not quotably higher. Northwestern 
Burbanks, good to ch 67@68¢ P bu, poor to fair 63a 
65c, Mich 68@70c, northwestern Hebrons 64@65c, 
Mich 65a@67c, Peerless 61@66c, Empire state 62a 
70c, Mich white stock 64@70c, mixed 58@66c, Il 
sweets fey $1 75@2 25, early Ohio seed stock 85@ 
90c, Rose 68@70c. 

Sound winter stock is selling at about the high- 
est figures on the crop. This is but natural owing 
to the fact that choice to fine selections are in 
materially reduced supply, only best lots exhib- 
iting firmness with receipts of inferior at leading 
increased to some extent under the en- 


points 
couragement of higher prices Rose and Early 
Ohio are in some demand for seed purposes. 


Maine and eastern stock is firmly heldin N Y and 
the strength extends to imvorted old and Bermu- 
da new potatoes. Boston has received considera- 
ble quantities of mixed stock from New Hamp- 
shire which sells indifferently, and at Chicago 
prices by consumers are regarded high, restrict- 
ing the demand. Sweet potatoes are in moderate 
favor and steady. 
Poultry. 

At New York, fresh dressed poultry is scarce 
and firm, frozen and iced lots working out fairly 
well. Fresh killed dry-packed: Ch selected hen 
turkeys 13@1342c P th, young toms 11@12c, old 9@ 
10c, Phila large capons 23@25c, medium 16@18c, 
western fcy large 21@23c, medium 18@20c, Phila 
chickens 28@35c, fey fall roasting 21@23c, prime 
pullets 17@18c, western scalded fowls 13c, dry- 
packed 1214 @13c, old roosters 8@8'4c, geese 3@8c, 
white squabs $2 50@2 75 P dz, mixed 2@2 25. 
Fresh killed iced: Turkey hens 13@13%4c, young 
toms 11@12c, fowls 1244c, old roosters 8c. Frozen: 
No 1 turkeys mixed 13@ 14c, western chickens 11 

[To Page 356.) 
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THE RISING SUN 
STOVE POLISH in 
cakes for general 
blacking of a stove. 


THE SUN PASTE 
POLISH for a quick 
after- dinner shine, 
applied and pol- 
ished. swith a cloth. 


Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S. As 
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=TOvVeE pow 
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VICTOR 


INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam, 

self-regulating. 

and cheapest fis rst-c Flatehes 
market, 

an free, 


THE IMPROVED 









Self-Regulating 
BROODERS. 
Most Perfect Machines, Best Material 
and Workmanship. Lowest in 
Our Thermo-Regulator is 
8 accurate as a Thermometer. Send 
4c. for large illus. Catalogue. Tells all 
about it. High Class Poultry and Eggs. 
Headquarters for Poultry Supplies. 
PEERLESS INCUBATOK AND 
BROODER ©O., Quincy, IL 





Price. 














ent styles, and in sizes to suit all. 


We furnish everything for Dairy and Creamery use. 


Cooley Creamer will corroborate our claims that it is 
the Best Cream Raising Apparatus in the World. 
Furnished with every labor-saving convenience. 





Wanted ---100,000 Dairymen 


To send to us for Pamphlet of our Celebrated 


COOLEY CREATIER. 


Anequal number of Dairymen who are using the 


Made in three differ- 





Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 











IS THE BEST. 


Especially adapted to operating with water 
alone, The cans have the largest cooling surface, and are the § 
easiest cleaned. Arranged in pairs, with large space between and 
at the rear of them, thus insuring the rapid cooling of the milk 
The Peerless embodies 
everything that is desirable inacreamery for the dairy or family. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
A. H. REID, 30th & Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REI ° PEERLESS GRE 


and the greatest guantity of cream. 


Get it and you get the best. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
















AC 


Variety 
of sizes 























Buitable 
for all 
work, 
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PULVERIZING HARROW, 


CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER 
Is adapted to all soils and all work for which a Harrow is needed. 
Fiat crushing spurs pulverize lumps, level and smooth the ground, 

while at the same time curved coulters cultivate, lift and turn the 
: m entire surface of the soil. 
ters prevents tearing up rubbish, and reduces the draft. 


> Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron, 


The backward slant of the coul- 


and therefore practically indestructible. 


‘CHEAPEST RIDING HARROW ON EARTH. 
= =. for about the same as an ordinary drag— pwards, 
NV. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing 


and u 
points, 
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HENS 


peered and White P. Rocks, Silver 
& Wyandottes. PRIZE Brock. 
| te and Fowls. Catalogue 
of ‘war Ou 4 reat HEN FARM 
free. A. AWKINS, Box 2, 











Lancaster, Mass. 

Race, 20-page monthly poul- 
raising for profit. 50c per year; 6 months on trial lic. 
Sample free. FEATHERED RACE, W. Boylston, Mass, 

#1.00 for 13. DAVIS BROS., Box D 
Washington, N. J. 
, Of all leading varieties. I show my birds an- 
FA nually at the leading 
Send 2c stamp for 20 page catalogue, giving 
remedies § and cures for all diseases. 


FEATHERE try paper, teaches poultry 
FREE Poultry book 40 pages, 16 varieties. Eggs 
EGGS AND FOWLS FOR SALE 
oultry Shows and State Fairs, 
E A. DIENST, Box 294, Columbus, Ohio. 





Ly @ 
The Improved, Surry Recuiatina, ‘Old Reliable” Ineu- 
bator & Brooder Combined has no superior. World's Fa- 


vorite.6cts in stamps for 112 page Poultry Guide and Cat- 


alogue for 1895. Poutrry ror Paortr made plain. Add. 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR& BROODFER CO. Quiwer Jin 


110 YARDS HIGH 








SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY BOOK::*:. 


on earth, 84 pages printed in colors, Photo Engravings 
of the largest Poultry Farm in the Northwest. Descrip- 
tion and prices of all varieties, over 70 finest engravi nn 
you want one; only lic. C, C. SHOEMAKER, Freeport, {li 
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| 
| 
| 
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EGGS GHEAP FROM ALL THE 
LEADING VARIETIES 


and best strains of pure bred fowls. I will pee a fine 


Catalogue and Calendar for the year of 1895, got up in the best 
style, full of useful information, just what every wants, for 
Only 4c. in stamps. Address, B. H. GREIDER, ved aa 








eld Gommiet ws ~~ one-third 
ill saved b ou 6 GET 
BONE C TE ro 
World’s Fair, Spec May EF 
VERSTER & HARNUM, "Oe! 


108 Albany p A Cazenovia, N. Ye 


EGGS «0 FOWLS 


FOR SALE. Bante ta et 


‘RAN 

000 prizes at 10 State Shows in leon, 
Send three one rey ge for best Illustrated 
ue, size 


MERDINGER, BOX ,; COLUMBUS, 6 











enas. Gala 





INCUBATORS! 
In-Door and Out-Door Brooders. 
112 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
Send for 114-page Illustrated Catalogue 
Prairie State Incubator Co., Homer City, Pa. 
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IMPROVING TRADE CONDITIONS HOLD. 


TurspAay EvEenrne, March 26, 1895. 
There has been no recession during the past 
week in what has every appearance of busi- 
ness growth and enlargement. The situation 
in the main continues encouraging, with signs 


in various directions of progress toward a 
plane of normal prosperity. One of the chief 
indications is the slightly hardening money 


market. Bankers and capitalists with idle 
funds are finding more employment for such, 
and while these reserves are larger than they 
should be, a really better tone prevails in fi- 
nancial circles. Nothing has developed to dis- 
hearten optimists, although of course actual 
gains in business are small and not 
uniform. Operatives at work in factories 
show something of an increase although here 
and there industrial disturbances are present. 
The speculative markets for stocks and bonds 
have been more active with better support of- 
fered. While the stock exchanges command 
little respect in many quarters, the fact must 
be recognized that they are made up of shrewd 
and far-seeing business men who evidently be- 
lieve the time is at hand for an appreciation in 
values. Bank clearances show a fair gain 
compared with a week ago and a year ago. 

Farm values have not departed much from 
those of a week earlier, yet fair activity has 
prevailed with gains here and there and in on- 
ly few instances material losses. No product 
of the soil has proved as interesting as cotton, 
this advancing afew days ago to a point near- 
ly a cent better than midwinter prices, fol- 
lowed by the usual reactions. The produce of 
our northern farms has not shown a sympa- 
thetic gain but there is a good movement with- 
al and values wellsustained. Wheat has been 
irregular losing much of the sharp advance of a 
fortnight ago, subsequently recovering a 
trifle. Exports for the week, compiled by 
Bradstreet's, showed a good increase to about 
3,000,000 bu largely from the Pacific coast. 
Corn and oats hold fairly steady, wool without 
special change and fruits and vegetables firm 
when choice. The live stock market has been 
satisfactory, cattle maintaining a good ad- 
vance and hogs doing a trifle better with in- 
creasing evidences of some shortage in por- 
tions of the west. The dairy markets are de- 
void of special feature with a good demand for 
butter at prices materially lower than the 
average at this time of year. Quotations cov- 
ering different markets at leading points are 
revised as follows: 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 


Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot — — Oats Timothy Clover 
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*Priees per i Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 5536 463% P-%4 
July, 56% 46 = 
September, ~ 46 — 


At Chicago, the wheat market has been decid- 
edly unsettled, prices at one time showing a de- 
cline of more than 2c subsequently recovering in 
part and closing a little more than ic lower, with 
operators the present week watching the move- 
mentof old wheat and advices regarding the 
outlook for winter sown grain. Little further at- 
tention has been given the government report of 
small farm reserves as it was generally discredited 
from the first. Foreign markets were weaker and 
movement of spring wheat in the northwest sur- 
prisingly large serving to prevent any rapid de- 
crease in public stocks. Speculative holders 
were inclined to sell and those who are on the 
short side of the market bought freely at fair de- 
clines while fresh investment buying was lim- 
ited. At the close of the week private re- 
ports were at. hand to the effect that the 
winter wheat crop is not doing as well as expect- 
ed. While little stock was taken in the rumors 
last named the market showed some recovery 
especially as the decline had brought out a better 
cash demand partly on export account. May sold 
down to 4%c P bu subsequently working up a 
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little and a quantity of spring wheat was sold 5@ 
6c over May prices. In addition some winter was 
taken for direct export to go forward at the open- 
ing of lake navigation. No 2redin store sold le 
under May price. Sales by sample were at 53@54c 
for No 2 red and 5344@56'4¢ for No 3 hard. 

Corn showed more strength than any other 
grain though the market was nota bigone. The 
movement from farmers continued small and 
there was talk of dry weather and a backward 
spring, although it is premature to predict a short 


acreage so far ahead. Exports were larg- 
er and cables more favorable to holders 
of the cash article especially as public 
stocks are a third smaller than last year. 


Cut rail freight perhaps had something to do 
with the stimulated buying for seaboard account. 
Top prices with May selling around 47¢c P bu 
brought a natural reaction to a shade under 46¢ 
followed by a final recovery. Cash corn was in 
good demand throughout, the small receipts be- 
ing taken for immediate shipment and local con- 
sumption. No 2in store sold within 1c of the May 
price, late transactions being 4544@451%4c with No 
3 44@441,c. Sales by sample 444%,@44%c for No 3 
yellow and 4314@444¢ for No 4 and No 3 mixed. 

Oats were moderately active within a range of 
le. No new features were developed. At every 
fractional advance speculative offerings increas- 
ed and on the breaks enough demand appeared to 
prevent serious loss. Cash offerings moderate 
and a fair shipping demand prevails. Reports 
indicate a fairly liberal acreage in the southwest 
for the coming crop. May sold up to 29%¢c, off to 
29¢e, and closed a fraction steadier at 29{4,c with No 
2in store about 28%c and late sales by samples 
284,@311,c for No 3 mixed and 31142@32e for No3 
white. 

Though dull, rye averaged slightly higher, No 2 
in store moving up ic to 53%4c P bu while choice 
cars sold by sample up to 55@56c. The small 
country receipts were picked up and general firm- 
ness prevailed. Barley quiet and about steady 
the offerings proving a little larger but including 
only asmall proportion of choice. Transactions 
on the basis of 52@55¢ P bu for fair to high grades 
while off lots went as low as 45@48c. 

Flaxseed was less dull and finally closed 1%c 
higher at $1 42%4c P bufor No 1 on track. The 
movement was slightly inereased with a better 
demand on eastern account. Stocks in the west 
are decreasing and speculation is lacking, May 
sold sparingly at 141@142%. Timothy moved 
down 10@20c to the basis of 555 P ctl 
for prime and 535 for good country lots. 
Shipping demand less than usual at this time 
of year owing probably to generally cold weather 
in the country. Cloverseed shared the weakness, 
shipments falling off and prices ruling 20@30c 
lower. Contract prime quotable finally around 9 
% ctl with fair to good country lots 8 50@8 90. The 
season is backward and the trade waiting for 


- warmer weather. 


At Toledo, wheat has shown no marked 
strength, working down 1@2c under the condi- 
tions forceful elsewhere and closing at 56%c for 
cash and 574%4,c for May. Some advices from the 
southern part of the winter wheat belt pointed to 
prospective crop damage, but itjis too early for such 
reports to exert much influence on the market. 
Receipts at a number of winter wheat points have 
increased, The foreign advices have done 
nothing to help the situation. In corn fair firm- 
ness was developed, cash closing at 4544c and May 
at 46c with cash oats 31144@31%,¢ in store. The clo- 
ver market needs the stimulus of a better 2ash 
demand on both homeand export account and the 
trade is slow at weaker prices. Prime cash $550 
¥ bu, April 5 40 and the nominal market for Oct, 
new crop delivery, 5. 


At Minneapolis, millers are receiving liberal 
quantities of wheat previously purchased to ar- 
rive hence the spot trade has been dull. Arrivals 
of spring wheat keep up well and this serves to 
maintain the high level of public reserves. The 
contract grade has sold 4%@ic higher than May de- 
livery with recent transactions at 59144@60c for Nol 
northern and 58@58\4c for No2. Accumulations of 
flour in the hands of millers are liberal, and 
while dull the market is moderately steady with 
best patents held in cargo parcels around $3 25@ 
350% bbl. Corn generally firm, No 3 46c. Oats 
nearly steady under moderate offerings with No 
3 white 30ce. Barley quiet at 45@48c. Bran strong 
at 12@12 25 P ton, in a wholesale way With shorts 
and middlings 12 50@13 25. 

At New York, wheat showed about as much 
weakness as elsewhere and the declining tenden- 
cy was not checked until the extreme close when 
a little steadier tone was developed owing to bet- 
ter cash business partly for export account. Un- 
tilthe final rally, cables were generally weak. 
May delivery sold at 62c off to 594%4c subsequently 
recovering a trifle with No2red winter finally 
around 659142@60c in store, No 3 57%4@58c 
and No 1 northern spring 69@69%,c. What- 
ever strength appeared in corn was no- 





of the 


week, 
buyers finding it difficult to secure supplies. 


*ticeable in the early part 
The export demand was small, however, and to- 
ward the close the market ruled lower. No 2 
cash in store salable around 55e, No 3 mixed 50@ 
5ic, May delivery ot No 2 mixed 5ic and July 50%c. 
Oats followed other markets ruling slightly firm- 
er early. No 2 mixed 3344433%,c, No2 white 364@ 
37e, No 2 white clipped 37 ,@38e in cargoes, these 
prices applying to oats now in store. Rye nomi- 
nally stsady at 53@55c for state and Jersey on 
track. Barley quiet but unchanged or the basis 
of 64@65c for No 2 western delivered. 
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THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Apples. 

At New-York, market quiet, fancy fruit scarce 
and firm. Spitzenburg $4@6 P bbl, Spy 3@4, Bald- 
win 3 25@4, Greening 3 50@5, Winesap 4 50@5, Ben 
Davis 4, russet 3, poor to good 2@3. 

At Chicago, the movement is considered good 
but holders of choice lots are firm in their views. 
N Y and N E fey mixed red $3 25@3 50 P bbl, good 
to choice 275@3, Baldwins 2 75@350, Greenings 
2 75@3 50, No 21 75@2 25. Canfey mixed 3 50@3 75, 
ch 3 35@3 50, good 3@3 25, fey Spys 3 75@4 25, Green- 


* ings 250@3 50. Western Ben Davis and Winesap, 


good wo fine 3 50@4 50, ch 325@3 50, fair 2 50@2 75. 
No 21 75@225. Cal Newtown Pippins 135@1 75 Pp 
bu bx. 

There is some anxiety to close out cold storage 
apples. Atsome of the trade centers withdraw. 
als open in rather poor condition, not having 
been of the proper kind when placed in the cool- 
ers last fall. This results in a slightly larger 
showing of indifferent fruit which sells at unsat- 
isfactory {prices while sound to fancy lots are 
held with decided firmness though not moving 





rapidly. 
APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDING MARCH lé. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other Total 
pool don gow ~ points 
New York, bbls, 764 347 — -- 1101 
Boston, 620 = 7 = 620 
Portiand, 5,257 _ a _ 5,257 
Halifax, 8,700 a oo 8,700 
Total, 6,641 ¢ 9,047 — — 15,688 
Corresp week b 1,716 _ 135 - 1,851 
17,703 1,445 4,349 _ 23,497 
Total this pate. 826,058 402,508 173,658 22,768 1,424,992 
Season 793-94, 99,948 27,436 38,555 2,530 168,706 
Season 92-95, 748,294 178,092 214,392 9,723 1,150,600 
Beans. 


At New York, prices have further improved and 
remain firm at the advance. Ch marrow $2 
290 P bu, medium 2@2 15, pea 2 10@2 20, white kid- 
ney 240@2 50, red kidney 2 15@2 20, black turtle 
soup 185@205, yellow eye 2 20@225, Cal limas 
305@3 10, foreign marrow 2 50@2 60, medium 1 85@ 
2, pea 1 90@2 05, green peas 1@1 07%. 

At Chicago, market strong under good demand. 
Pea and navy h p $195@2 P bu, fair to 
ch cleaned 180@187%, common to fair 140 
@1 75, h p medium 187@190, ch cleaned 170 
@1 80, common to fair 140@165, brown Swedish 
2 15@2 25, red kidney 2 15@225, Cal limas 505 P 
100 tbs. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, receipts small, prices well sustain- 
ed. Fey evap’d apples 8@8%%c P ib, ch 74@7%¢, 
prime 7@714¢c, sun-dried 54%4@6%,c,cherries 12@13c, 
blackberries 54,@5%4c, raspberries 22c, Cal apricots 
7@10c, unpeeled peaches 7@10c, peeled 12@16c, Cal 
London layer raisins $1 35@150 Pbx, loose 3@+ 
crown 314@5\,c # ib, currants 34,@5\4c, prunes, four 
sizes 544@7c. Fey Va peanuts 34@3\e P th, pecans 
414 @é6c. 

At Chicago, prices rule steady, supply mod- 
erate and demand small. Fey evap’d apples 
T4%@8 YP fb, ch Tic, prime 7@7%,c, sun-dried 
5@64%,c, blackberries 6c, raspberries 21@21%4c, 
fey apricots T42@8e, good to ch 6%@7%,c, fey 
unpeeled peaches 84@8i4c, ch 7%,@8c, prunes, 
four sizes 44%@6%4c, large 9@10%c, raisins, 2 
crown 244@2% ¢, 3-crown 3@314¢, 4-crown 344@3% ¢, 
dried grapes 214@3c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, supplies are liberal and occasion- ° 
al slight advances are almost immediately over- 
ruled. Fey new-laid nearby 13@13%4c P dz, N Y 
and Pa fresh 124¢c, ch northern Ind and O 12'%c, ch 
fresh western 12\44c, Balt and DofC 12@12\,¢c, 
Nashville 124%4c, ch Va and Tenn 12@12\4c, prime 
southern 114,@11%4,c, Md duck eggs 30c, southern 
24@26c, goose eggs 50@60c. 

At Chicago, there is a firm feeling in the mar- 
ket, but under large supplies prices continue low. 
Strictly fresh, cases returned 1044c ® dz, firsts, 
new cases included 10%4@11c, goose eggs 50c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, in fair demand at unchanged 
prices. Springand winter bran 90@92%c P 100 lbs, 
sharps $1, screenings 50@75c, oil meal 22 50@23 ® 
ton, cottonseed 17 50@18. Granulated yellow corn 
meal 2 50@2 70 P 100 Ibs, white do 275@2 90, corn 
flour 2 90@3 20, brewers’ meal 1 25@1 30, grits 1 25@ 





1 30, western new coarse corn meal 96c@1, city 98¢e 
@1 05, yellow 1 10@1 20. 

At Chicago, in fair demand. 

ton, middlings 14@14 25. 
Fresh Fruits. 
the market is quiet, very few 
supplies arriving. Strawberries are of irregular 
ee Cranberries dull. Jersey $250@350 p 
era, Cal oranges 2504350 P box, Fla strawber- 
ries good to fey 1@1 50 Pp qt, common 25@75e. 

At Chicago, prices generally steady but trading 
is within narrow limits. Ch bananas $1@1 50 Pp 
beh, fair to good 60@85c, fey Messina lemons 3 25 
@3 50 P bx, good to ch 2 50@3, Fla oranges $2@3 50, 
grape fruit 450@4 75, Cal seedling oranges 1 50@ 
225, navels 2 75@3 25, Messina 175@2 50, Valencia 
3 50@4, pineapples 1a@2 50 Pp dz, fair tofey Jersey 
cranberries 2 75@3 50 p bx, common 2 25@2 50, Wis 
9 Pp bbl. 


Bran $1450@15 p 


At New York, 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a moderate movement at former 
quotations. Prime timothy 75@80c P 100 Ibs,No 170@ 
No 2 60@65c, No 3 45@55c, clover mixed 55@60c, 
clover 45@50c, salt hay 40@45c, long rye straw 50@ 
60c, short 40@50c, wheat 40c, oat 35@45c. 

At Chicago, more plentiful arrivals have weak- 
ened prices. No ltimothy $950@10 p ton, No2 
8 50@9, mixed 7@8 50, 111 and Ind upland prairie 
7@8. Kan and Ia 8 50@10, wheat and oat straw 4@ 
4 50, rye 5@6. 


75e, 


Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, steady, prices holding up well. 
Country-slaughtered cow 5%@6%4c P tb, steer 64 
@74c, bull 5@5%c, calf 60@90c ea, city-slaugh- 
tered cow and steer 6@8c. Country tallow 44@ 
4%,¢ P Ib, city 444@45%e, edible 5@5\4c, brown grease 
314@334¢, yellow 3%%c, white 444@4%%c 

At Chicago, market steady under fair demand. 
Heavy and light green salted 5@544c P tb, green 
3144@4c, salted bull 344@3%c, green salted calf 7@ 
8c, dry calf 8144@9c, deacons 30c ea. No 1 country 

tallow 414,@4%4,c P tb, No 2 4@44c, cake 5c, white 
grease 414,@414c, yellow 3%@4c, brown 34,@3'4c. 


Onions. 
At New York, steady for choice but poor 
lots are neglected. White, fair to choice 


$4a8 Pp bbl, eastern red 2 25@2 62, yellow 2 25@2 75, 
Orange Co red 2@250, yellow 2@275, Havana 2 
@225 P cra, Bermuda 2 25@2 50. 

At Chicago,choice yellow are firm, red in fair de- 
mand, common dull. Mich good to ch $2354 
255 P bbl, small 1 50@2 25, N Y good to fine 2 25 
@2 75, O 2 25@2 75, Can yellow 2 75@3, red 2 50@2 75, 
Mich bulk 90@95c P bu, poor to fair 60@85ce, ch O 
yellow 95c@1, red 802 95e, Can fey 9%5c@1, Spanish 
115@1 25 P bu-bx, Cuba2 30@2 40. 

Pork Product. 
Yew York, moderately strong at former qu>)- 
tations. Old mess —_ $13 P bbl, new 13 25a 
1350, family mess 1250, short clear 13@15 50; 
country dressed pork 5@7 ge, pork tenderloins 
13@l14c. 

At Chicago, provisions show moderate activity. 
Lard $6 72144@6 75, mess pork 11 75@11 8744 P bbl, 
short rib sides 5 70@5 75. 

Potatoes, 
stock moves steadily, im- 


At N 


At New York, local 
ported higher. Bermuda prime $8@9 P bbl, 
seconds 4@5, Scotch 225@235 P 168-tb sack, Me 


Rose 2 50@2 75 P bbl, Hebron 2 15@2 25 P sack, Can 
2@2 25 P 180 ibs, NJ 150@2,.N Y white 1 87@2 12, N 
J sweets 2@3. 

At Chicago, firmer feeling prevalent, although 
the market is not quotably higher. Northwestern 
Burbanks, good to ch 67@68¢e P bu, poor to fair 63a 
65c, Mich 68@70c, northwestern Hebrons %4@65c, 
Mich 65@67c, Peerless 61@66c, Empire state 62a@ 
70c, Mich white stock 64@70c, mixed 5&8@66c, II 
sweets fey $1 75@2 25, early Ohio seed stock 85@ 
90c, Rose 68@70c. 7 

Sound winter stock is selling at about the high- 
est figures on the crop. This is but natural owing 
to the fact that choice to fine selections are in 
materially reduced supply, only best lots exhib- 
iting firmness with receipts of inferior at leading 
points increased to some extent under the en- 
couragement of higher prices Rose and Early 
Ohio are in some demand for seed purposes. 
Maine and eastern stock is firmly heldin N Y and 
the strength extends to imvorted old and Bermu- 
da new potatoes. Boston has received considera- 
ble quantities of mixed stock from New Hamp- 
shire which sells indifferently, and at Chicago 
prices by consumers are regarded high, restrict- 
ing the demand. Sweet potatoes are in moderate 
favor and steady. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fresh dressed poultry is scarce 
and firm, frozen and iced lots working out fairly 
well. Fresh killed dry-packed: Ch selected hen 
turkeys 13@1342c P th, young toms 11@12¢, old 9@ 
10c, Phila large capons 23@25c, medium 16@18c, 
western fey large 21@23c, medium 18@20c, Phila 
chickens 28@35c, fey fall roasting 21@23c, prime 
pullets 17@18c, western scalded fowls 13c, dry- 
packed 1214@13c, old roosters 8@8l¢c, geese 3@8c, 
white squabs $2 50@2 75 P dz, mixed 2@2 25. 
Fresh killed iced: Turkey hens 13@134%4c, young 
toms 11@12c, fowls 12%4¢c, old roosters 8c. Frozen: 
No 1 turkeys mixed 13@14c, western chickens 11 

[To Page 356.1 
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OVE POLI: 
Tor durability and for 
cheapness ths prepa - 
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THE RISING SUN 
STOVE POLISH in 
cakes for general 
blacking of a stove. 


THE SUN PASTE 
POLISH for a quick 


: es TLes ey i 
NES ST S LABOR oR after-dinner shine, 
applied and pol- 


SUN THE 
ished. with a cloth, 


Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Wkes.. U.S. Ae 
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THE IMPROVED 











Self-Regulating 
BROODERS. 





INCUBATORS: 


Most Perfect Machines, — Material 
and Workmanship. Lowest in 
Price. Our Thermo-Regulator is 
a8 accurate as a Thermometer. Send 
4c. for large illus. Catalogue. Tells all 
about it. High Class Poultry and Eggs. 
Headquarters for Poultry Supplies. 
PEERLESS INCUBATOR AND 
BROODER O0O., Quincy, IL 








Wanted 





ent styles, and in sizes to suit all. 


We furnish everything for Dairy and Creamery use. 


Cooley Creamer will corroborate our claims that it is 
the Best Cream Raising Apparatus in the World. 
Furnished with every labor-saving convenience. 





Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 





100,000 Dairymen 


To send to us for Pamphlet of our Celebrated 


COOLEY CREATIER. 


An equal number of Dairymen who are using the 


Made in three differ- 














IS THE BEST. 


Especially adapted to operating with water 
alone, The cans have the largest cooling surface, and are the 
easiest cleaned. Arranged in pairs, with large space between and B 
at the rear of them, thus insuring the rapid cooling of the milkg 
The Peerless embodies 
everything that is desirable inacreamery for the dairy or family. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
A. H. REID, 3Oth & Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REI f° PEERLESS GRE 


and the greatest quantity of cream. 


Get it and you get the best. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Variety 
of sizes 
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Buitable ™ 
for all 
work, 


= (Mention this paper, 


e I 
BURNS Wy MAOH, Scie aie MILLING Om, 


PULVERIZING HARROW, | 


Is adapted to all soils and all work for which a Harrow is R, 
Fiat crushing spurs pulverize lumps, level and smooth the ome 
while at the same time curved coulters cultivate, lift and turn the 
¢ m entire surface of the soil. 
ters prevents tearing up rubbish, and reduces the draft. 


Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron, 


The backward slant of the coul- 


and therefore practically indestructible. 


CHEAPEST RIDING HARROW ON EARTH. 
ons for 7 na the same as an ordinary drag—@8 and upwards. 


B.—TI deliver free on board at distributing points. 


SENT ON TRIAL to responsible farmers, to be returned | AGENTS 


at my expense, if not satisfactory. WANTED 


eva 








Barred and White P. Rocks, Silver 
& W. Wyandottes. PRIZE STOCK. 
Eggs and Fowls. Catalogue 
of America’s great HEN FARM 
free. A. C. AWKINS, Box 2, 





HENS 


Lancaster, Mass. 
FEAT n E RED Race, 20-page monthly poul- 
try paper, teaches poultry 
raising for profit. 50c per year; 6 months on trial ldc. 
Sample free. FEATHERED RACE, W. Boylston, Mass. 
Washington, N. J. 


GGS AND FOWLS FOR SALE 


E 
4 Of all leading varieties. I show my birds an- 
4A nually at the leading 

oultry Shows and State Fairs, 
Send 2c stamp for 20 eae. catalogue, giving 
remedies and cures for all diseases. 
JOE A. DIENST, Box 294, Columbus, Ohio. 








Eggs 
D 


Poultry book 40 pages, 16 varieties, 
#1.00 for 13. DAVIS BROS., Box 








=e 

The Improved, Suir Recuatina, “Old Reliable” Ineu- 
bator & Brooder Combined has no superior. World's Fa- 
vorite.6cts.in stamps for 112 page Poultry Guide and Cat- 
— for 1895. Pouurry ron Pror:r made plain. Add. 
RELIABLE INCUBATORS BROODFR CO. Quiner.Ii1 


3 
< 
2 
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110 YARDS HIGH, 








SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY BOOK.::*:. 


on earth, 8 pages printed in colors, Photo Engravings 
of the largest Poultry Farm in the Northwest. Descrip- 
tion and prices ofall varieties, over 70 finest engravings 
you want one; only lic. C, C. SHOEMAKER, Freeport, Ili 
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FROM ALL THE 


EGGS CHEA LEADING VARIETIES 


and best strains of pure bred fowls. I will mail youa fine 36-page 
Catalogue and Calendar for the year of 1895, got up in the best 
style, full of useful information, just what every’ ote wants, for 
only 4c. in stamps. Address, B. H. GREIDER, FLO . PA. 
taloques Free . . 
ES THit & HASNUM, 


Cazenovia, N. ¥. 





rita Gowntet sm and ie) 
sav ur 
BONE CUTTER. et 
one » oer an _ a 
World’s Petr, 


108 Albany } A 


EGGS “0 FOWLS 


FOR SALE esgic 


brn 7K im the 
2000 prizes at 10 State Shows in 1804, 
a three one cent stamps 8 best Illustrated 


CHAS. GAMMERDINGER, BOI s; COLUMBUS, & 













INCUBATORS! 


In-Door and Out-Door Brooders. 
112 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
: Send for 114-page Illustrated Catalogue 
Prairie State Incubator Co., Homer City, Pm 
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[From n Page 355.) 
@13e, fowls 1042 @11 ge, old roosters 742 @8e, ducks 
14@l6c, geese 8@l0c. 

At Chicago, receipts are small and good stock is 
taken freely. Dry-picked turkeys, selected hens 
12\44¢ P th, young gobblers 8@10c, old 7c, scalawags 
6c, springs chickens 942@l10c, mixed 9@9%c, old 


hens 9@9%4c, roosters 6c, fey heavy capons 17@ 
18e, good 12@14c, broilers 15@20c, fey fat young 
ducks 1244@13c, good 8@8%c. 
Vegetables. 
At New York, all kinds are firm and 
when choice full prices are obtained. Aspara- 


gus $150@2 P beh, Cal cauliflowers 2 50@3 50 p 
case, Brussels sprouts 8@l5ie P gt, Bermuda beets 
275@3 P cra, domestic cabbage 3a@7 P 100, import- 
ed 10@12, washed carrots 1 P bbl, unwashed 
50@75e, Mich celery 50c@1 PY dz roots,N ¥ and 
western 50@60c, L I and N J 1@150 P dz 
behs, Norfolk kale 1@125 bbi, southern let- 
tuce 1@250 Pp bx, Boston 50ce@1 P dz, Ha 
vana okra 4@5 carrier, peppers 3@3 50, spinach 
1 75@2 25 P bbl, marrow squash 1 25@150 P bbl, Hub- 
bard 1 25, turnips 75@1c, Boston hothouse radishes 
150@3 P 100, Fla tomatoes 1@4P cra, Havanal 50@3 
® carrier, Bermuda 25@75c P bx, Boston hothouse 
cucumbers 175 dz, Fla green peas 150@250 p 
cra, string beans 10@15, spinach 175@225 Pp bbl, 
parsley 3 5u@4 P cra. 

At Chicago, home-grown 
choice are well taken, others sell moderately. 
Beets, old 5c P bbl, carrots, old 65@80e, 
Cal cauliflower $2@4 P cra, home-grown celery 
2@45¢ Pp dz, Mich 10@25c, Boston hothouse 
cucumbers 2@250 # dz, home-grown lettueel 15 
@12% 4 dz, Boston hothouse 125 P dz, new 
cabbage 2 50@3 75 # cra, parsley 15@25c, pie plant 
65@75e, home-grown radishes 40@75c P dz bchs, 
Ky spinach 2 50 ® bbl, Hubbard squash 1 2@ 
150 P dz, 20 P ton, tomatoes 1 50@450 P case, 
rutabagas 25@27c # bu, old white turnips 80c@ 
1 bbl, home-grown leek 25@50c P dz, kale 1 P 
bbl, horseradish 2@3 # bbl, oyster plant 10@30c 
P az. 


vegetables when 
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Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chi . 6 35 485 475 
New York, 6 00 515 5 40 
Buffalo, 5 85 5 00 53! 
Kansas City, 590 460 425 
Pittsburg, 575 490 515 


At Chicago, the advancing tendency in the cat- 
tle market was checked and followed by tempo- 
rary reaction. Subsequently steadiness again 
prevailed and buyers are this week evincing 
much interest. A gratifying feature of the situa- 
tion is the fact that the dollar advance in the 
last month has not caused any material increase 
in receipts. The upturn placed this market rel- 
atively higher than the east and orders on ship- 
ping account were limited. The advances of the 
last few weeks may serve to restrict the 
consumption and this in turn affect the market. 
In the main, however, the situation is one of con- 
fidence. A good many saies have been made at 
$6@6 35 and occasionally a shade better yet trans- 
actions in fair to choice native beeves are largely 
at585 down to4&. Texas cattle have shared the 
general improvement and steers are 1 50@2 higher 
than a year ago. Choice veals are in good demand 


and stock cattle selling relatively high. Milkers 
and springers are in favor and firm. Revised 
prices follow: 
Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to ch bulls, 325 450 
Ibs, average. 600 635 Good stockers and 
Good dressed beef and feeders, 375 465 
shipping "\ eames 1150 Common do 275 350 
to 150 Ibe. 500 610 Calves, heavy, 225 300 
Far to - a steers, Caives.100 to 180 lbs, 350 535 
1150 to 1400 Ibe. 50 550 Milch cows, ea, 25 00 50 00 
Good cows and heifers, 400 475 Corn-fed Tex steers, 450 5 10 
Poor to fair cows. 230 385 Do cows and heifers. 350 400 


The advance in hogs a week ago did not result 
in any increased movement the total. supply ap- 
proximating 157,000, a falling off for the week of 
30,000. - Heavy hogs touching $48 and a shade 
better showed the best prices of the month, and 
packers and shippers continue good buyers this 
week, the market exhibiting animation. The 
provision trade is healthy with a good outlet for 
hog product. At the relatively low prices ruling 
the hog market possesses’ elements of inherent 
firmness, considering everything. Good to choic> 
heavy have sold up to 475@490, mixed droves 
450@4 75 and light weights 4 40@460. Rough lots 
3 50@4 25. 

Sheep supplies liberal, but so with the demand 
and while trade is not brisk former good prices 
hold. In fact, fine to fancy lambs have within a 
few days been quotable as high as $5 75@6 or the 
best prices of the season and fully a dollar better 
than a year ago. Common stuff of all kinds 
rather dull. Good to choice western sheep 4 25@ 
465 with natives up to475 and common to fair 
droves 2 75@3 75. 

At Pittsburg, the firmness in cattle has been 
generally maintained owing to restricted offer- 
ings. Export demand only moderate but fair 


numbers were taken for shipment and local buy- 
[To Page 357.) 
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Worn-Out Lands 


quickly restored to fertility by the use of fertilizers containing 


A High Per Cent. of Potash. 


Full description of how and why in our pamphlets. 


They are sent free, It will cost you nothing to read them, and they will save you 


dani 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York. 








gon, Numbo and many others. 


POMONA NURSERIES, 





isso New APPLES, PEARS, NUT TREES & NOVELTIES So texas 


Starr, the largest early ‘alain 12 in. » Mi 4 marketable Ist week in July; Paragon, Parlin 
and others. Koonce Pear, early, handsome and delicious. 
and very late; Seneca, Japan Golden Russet, Vt. Beauty, etc. Japan Quince Colum- 
bia unequalled for jelly. Nuts—Parry’s Giant, 6 in. around, the largest known chestnut; Para- 
Walnuts—French, Persian, Japan, English and Am., Pecans 
Almonds and Filberts, Eleagnus Longipes, Japan Mayberries, Hardy Oranges; Dwarf Rocky 
Mt. Cherries, free from insects, black knots and other diseases; Small Fruits, Grapes, Currants 
ete.; Shade Treees, Ornamental Shrubs, etc. 


Lincoln Coreless, very large 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


= WI. PARRY, Parry, N. J. 











JOS. H. BLACK, SON & CO., 





We have a Fine Stock of all kinds of Trees and Plants. 


PEACH, PEAR, and PLUM TREES 


AT LOWEST PRICES FOR BEST STOCK. 


Send for Beautifully Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue. 





HICHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 














MAKES COMPLETE 


vf BRASS MACHINES 
D WILLSPRAY 10 ACRES PER DAY. 


7 SPRAYING OUTFIT 2-55 50 


Automatic Mixer. Barrel Attachment, 
60,0 000 in use Endorsed by the leading Entomo}- 
* ogists ofthe U.S. A valuable illys- 
rated Book (worth $5.00) given to p purchaser. 
Sotisfactien Guaranteed, or Money Refunded. 
Ill.Catalogue 4nd Treatise on Spraying, Free. 
Our Agents —— m_wy $5 to bat} er day. 
For particularsand Pp. C. LEW! FC. Co., 

terms, address Catskill. N.Y. 











STRAWBERRIES i: 








cclocted stos 

prottable gomiag in 1 ASPAIAGUS « 
PLANTS. Send for Illustrated Catal 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS, 


‘ACBL Y, 


and GRAP 
logue at once, APE 
- Moorestown, N. J. 


















Rare and Beautiful Flowers. 
Choice Seed at Lowest Prices, 


All flower growers that demand the very choicest qual- 
iy of seeds, will find in any of the following varieties 
my improved strains, seeds that cannot be equalled. ~ 
VERBENA Seed selected from upwards of one hundred 
varieties; flowers of the largest size, with 
most brilliant and desirable colors. 


PETUNIA Bright rich colors. 


Beautiful markings. 
The finest of ail 


NEW DWARF LILLIPUT ZINNIA Zinntas io" ae 


servedly called “Little Darlings”; many bright colors 


ixed. 
ASTERS A mixture of the most desirable varieties, in- 
cluding Comet, Rose, Peony, Jewel, Crown, 
Harlequin, etc. 
A packet of each will be sent for ten cents. 
Wm. C. Egans, Sec. of 
READ THIS CAREFULL « the Horticultural Socie- 
of Chicago, writes:—“The plants obtained from your 
yal Splendor Verbena and Lilliput Zinnia seeds, are 
now in their prime and I cannot help saying that they are 
the finest of the s ies I have oven seen.’ 
To introduce my home grown, honest and reliable seeds, 
I will send this large collection, which is really a 50c col- 
lection, for only ten cents. Stamps or coin taken. 


A. B. HOWARD, Seed Grower, 


Belchertown, Mass. 








at bottom prices. R. S. JOHNS- 


TON, Stockley, Del. 


PEACH TREES 





by the million. Every variety 

PLANTS Currants, Grapes, Hardy Peach 

es, Asparagus, Rhubarb. Jap 

Chestnuts. By mail to all parts U. 8 .at one-half agents 
prices. Free 


ok, Dollars, Fun fn" Comfort in Fruit 
Culture, full of information. 


Mie bationdine dae JAPAN PLUMS 


South Sita Conn. 
VINES 


GRAPE VINES 


ow old and new varieties. Extra quality. Warranted 
true. Lowest rates. Descriptive Catalogu e Free. 
T. S. HUBBARD CoO., FREDONIA, N. Y¥. 








Results 
Pleased Him. 


One subscriber on Long Island writes: “I am more than 
pleased with the results of my advertisement in the Farm- 
ers’/Exchange column of THE AGRICULTURIST.” We have 
no doubt there are lots of readers of THE AGRICUL- 
TURIST who have things to sell and perhaus find it diffi- 
cult to dispose of them near home. In such cases a few 
cents invested in the Farmers’ Exchange column will be 
the means of making a handsome profit. 
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—— Jbitant ‘profit. 


as specified in Catalogue. 


handsome Carriage, with vg Ss, full fenders ane 8 


faction gua.anteed. MEA ANUFACTU 





YH Mioney-Saving!tas 


BUGGIES, CARRIAGES, SPRING WAGONS & HARNESS 


mailed to cash buyers, on application. 
ranted, at wholesale factory prices, without the middleman’s exor- 
We belong to no “ pool”’ or “ trust,’”’ or other combina- 
tion to advance prices, 
Will sell you one Bu 
as one hundred. 


oods 
and F reight Charges paiu «on shipments to certain localities Warranted Two Years 
Think of best Buggy at $51.50; Two-Seated Spring Wagon, $50.00: a 


Reliable goods, fully war- 


or one Set of Harness at same rates 


All 


ring backs to seats, only $95.00. Entire satis- 
.. Neave Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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[From page 356.] 
ers stood ready to absorb anything at all desira- 
ble in quality. Stock cattle are so high that 
farmers hesitate to buy freely. Veal calves are in 
liberal supply but sell well at moderate prices 
when choice. Quotations covering all descrip- 
tions are revised as follows: 

Extra to fcy steers 1400 Lie steers, 850 to 950 





to 1600 Ibs, $5 50@5 75 » 400 475 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,275 450 
1350 lbs. 40 525 Bulls and stags, 200 425 
Com to fair, 1050 to Feeders, 950.to 1100 Ibs, + 450 
1200 Ibs 885 450 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 275 375 
Rough fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 1800 45 00 
1300 Ibs. 350 425 Veal calves, 400 450 


Hogs have been in good demand, and at East 
Liberty and Herr’s Island packers and shippers 
competing for the offerings. The smaller move- 
ment in the west is reflected here and good to 
best grades have appreciated 10@15c. Philas $4 80 
@4 90,mixed droves 3 70@4 85, common to best york- 
ers 450@475, rough lots 350@440. Best grades 
sheep advanced 15@25c and this week to date 
brings renewed [interest. The strength did not 
fully extend to poor grades but in the main firm- 
ness has prevailed. Common to choice sheep 4 25 
@5 15 with mixed droves and fairly good wethers 
selling largely around 450@5. Culls and poor lots 
2@275, lambs 80@100 ibs 550@6 with occasional 
small bunches of springs as high as 7@9. 

At Buffalo, cattle have ruled slightly firmer 
and the feeling this week is one of continued 
confidence. Offerings of desirable beef animals 
small to moderate and advices from both east and 
west fairly encouraging. Good to extra steers 
salable at $4 75@5 75 and something fancy would 
command a premium. Common droves quotable 
all the way down to 3 50@4. Good to choice butch- 
er cows and heifers 3 50@4 50, feeders in demand 
and firm at 3 25@4, light yearlings 2 25@3, common 
to choice bulls 225@4. Milch cows and springers 
have been in smaller supply and steadier under a 


fair demand at 35@50 ea for good to extra. 
Choice heavy hogs sold last Saturday 
as high as 5 or the ~best figure yet 


touched, indicating the generally firm char- 
acter of the market. Good to choice yorkers 475 
@4 85, medium weights 480@490 and pigs and 
light droves 460@4 75. Offerings throughout the 
week were only moderate and fair animation pre- 
vailed. Sheep have sold at irregular prices. Ex- 
port buyers took fancy wethers at 5 25@5 40, while 
droves averaging 70@95 lbs went at 460@5 when 
choice and as low as 3 25@3 75 when ordinary. Re- 
ceipts included a good many lambs, the best sell- 
ing around 6 with common to fair 4 50@5 25. 


At New York, cattle in fairly good demand 
with exporters picking upa few loads at $5 25@ 
5 90 and something fancy quotable at a premium. 
Poor to fair natives 435@475. Veal calves in only 
moderate supply at 4@6. Hogs quotably steady 
at 4 90@5 15 according to quality. Common sheep 
unchanged under, moderate local demand with 
lambs easier. Choice to prime muttons higher at 
475@5 40 with fancy export wethers a further pre- 
mium. Fair to extra lambs 5 60@6 25. Choice Jer- 
sey spring lambs sold at 6 P head. 

At London, American steers about %4c lower 
than a week ago at 11@12c, chiefly around 11%c Pp 
ib, estimated dressed weight. Sheep 12@15c esti- 
mated dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 9@10c 
® bb. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITINS, INTERIOR 
MARKRTS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, grain firm under 
light supply. Barley 60@65c PY bu, buckwheat 
54@57c, corn, western 49@52c, state 60@63c, oats 
32@36c, rye 53@55c, wheat 65@70c, bran $18 50@ 
19 P ton, best pat flour 365@375 P bbl, mid- 
dlings 18 50@1950 P® ton, loose hay 11@12, baled 
timothy 10@1050, rye straw 8@9. Live stock 
quiet. Good to best steers 4@450 P 100 tbs, veal 
calves 6@7c # tb, best heavy hogs 3 50@4 P 100 ibs, 
spring lambs 12@13c P tb, wool, good to ch un- 
washed 10@15c. Poultry firm. Chickens 11@12c 
#® th 1 w, 12@13c d w, turkeys 13@14c 1 w, 14@l5c 
ad 'w, ducks 13@14c 1 w, 14@15c d w, geese 11@12c 
lw, 12@13c d w. Potatoes 175@2 P bbl, onions 
2@2 75, cabbages 4@5 $100, rutabagas 55@65c PF 
bbl, medium beans 2 05@210P bu, pea 2 10@2 15, 
red kidney 240@245, lima 240@250, apples 3@ 
350 ® bbl, cranberries 7@8 50, evap’d apples 7@9c 
¥Y tbh. Eggs strictly fresh 16@17c P dz. 

At Buffalo, spring and winter bran $17@18 P 
ton, middlings 17 50@18 50, rye feed 1750, linseed 
meal 20@21, timothy seed 6 15@6 40 ® 100 lbs, mam- 
moth clover 9 60@10, alsike 8@10, rye 5714,@58c P 
bu, wheat 60%4c, corn 49¥2c, oats 32c, barley 55@ 
63c, baled timothy hay 10@1150 ® ton, loose 11@13. 
Eggs 12@1i4c ® dz, fowls 8@10c P bb 1 w, 10@12c 
d w,chickens 12@13c, turkeys 14@16c, potatoes 
63@65e P bu, onions 75c@1, turnips 60@75e P bbl, 
Hubbard squash 14,@2c P tb, cabbage 4@7 50 P 100. 

At Syracuse, baled timothy hay $10@H P ton, 
loose 7@11, rye straw 8@10, clover seed, good to 
ch 6 25@6 50 # bu, middlings 19¥Y ton, best pat 
flour 425 ® bbl, wheat 58@60c ® bu, rye 45c, oats 
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40@42c, corn 52@54c, barley 544@55c, western beef 
644@8c P tb, farmers’ 5@6%c Pp tb, veal calves 
6@7c, best heavy hogs 5@6c, corn-fed mutton 5@ 


Je, spring lambs 8@10c, chickens 9@10c P fb 1 


w,12@l4c d w, turkeys 14@16c, ducks 14@16c. 
eggs, strictly fresh 13@14c P dz, potatoes 40@45c 
PY bu, onions 40@50c, marrow beans 2@2 25, 


mediums and pea 1 50@2, cabbage 2@3 P 100, tur- 
nips 20@25c P bu, Hubbard squash 150 P 100 Ibs, 
beets 30c P bu, honey 10@1242c P ib, popcorn 
75@90c P bu, carrots 25@30c. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 13c P dz, potatoes 50c P bu, beans $1 50@ 
2, pork 5@5 50 P 100 tbs, beef 5@7c P th, veal 54%4cl 
w, lard 7c, chickens 9c, shorts 18 P ton, middlings 
19, corn 50c P bu, oats 35c, wheat 60c.—At Oswego, 
Oswego Co, eggs 13c P dz, potatoes 50c, wheat 60c, 
barley 50c, corn 50c, oats 43c, hay 10@11, lard 9c, 
beef 6@8c, mutton 5@6c, hogs 5@54%4c.—At Putnam 
Valley, Putnam Co, hay 15, rye straw 12, apples 
1 50@2, eggs 18c.—At New Berlin, Chenango Co, 
hay 10@12, ch veal 5@6ce, eggs 12c, potatoes 45@50c. 
—At Mahopac, Putnam Co, potatoes 250P bbl, eggs 
12¢c, calves 4@7c.—At Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, 


eggs 12c, spring pigs 250 ea.—At Orient, Suffolk 
Co, apples 1 P bu, eggs lle P dz.—At Jordan, 
Onondaga Co, potatoes 50c, hay 6@7, apples 1 Pp 


bu.—At Altamont, Albany Co, hay 8, corn meal 1, 
oats 40@45c, rye straw 7. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, wheat 
59@60c P bu, corn 49c, oats 36@37c, pat flour $3@3 25 
PY bbl, baled timothy hay 13 50@14 P ton, mixed 
clover 1150@12, rye straw 1150@12, oat 7 50@8. 
Butter, western cmy 20c P fh, extra prints 21c, imt 

[To Page 358.] 











WITH A YEARS’ SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE FARMERS’ FRIEND. 


The best sixteen _page semi- me agricultural 

aper published. Subscription PRLIC ENT: 
Teseed the first and fifteenth of eath WF, The 

Farmer’s Friend, which was published at South 
Bend, Ind., for twenty- -four years, moved its head- 

uarters, January 15, to Indianapolis, where it will 
re greater facilities for improvement and increas- 
ing its circulation. And now, in order to build u 3 
the lar x Cy of any semi- the. fol wing 
cultura “~~, we make the fo jos 
offer, whieh Cc be good for next NINETY 

Upon receipt of 50 CENTS we will enter your pend 
upon our subscription list and send you the Far- 
moer’s Friend for one Now and by return mail an 
order, in the shape of a due-bill, for 75 CENTS 
worth of seeds in packets at any one of the following 
old and pote seed houses: Stoors Harrison, 


Painesville, 0.; James Vicks’ Sons, Rochester, N. Y., 
The Lovitt Gens Little! Silver. N: J., and John A 
Salzer Seed C ., LaCrosse, W 


EW You get the best semi- 
monthly agricultural 


Price, 50 cents, 


ees Paplished Vy Pp one go selection 
75 0 of your OE ° 
makin a total of $1.25 FOR ONLY 50 CENTS. Ad- 





qress E FARMERS’ FRIEND, Indianapolis, iné 


READER ‘cov’ RARE FLOWERS 


oka ..§ address ELLIS BROS., 
Keene, N. H. It will astonish and please. ago- FREE 

















Rare New Fruits. 


os make the following special offer of S. = 
Choice New Fruits of great merit. All ha 

bust, prolific, quccseding in any soil or climate, ~ f will 

all commence bearing this year or next. 

EVERBEARING TREE BLACKBERRY. Branches 
like a tree, fruits for three months, berries large, ex- 
ceedingly sweet and luscious. 2c. each; 8 for 6O0c. 

GIANT RUBY CURRANT, 1. Seemmens eaten of 

e red Currants, almost like Grapes. e lific 
oanex fine. BSc. each; 3 for G0e. tobe 
APANESE WINEBERRY. The most won- 
a =} 2A meritorious new fruit of this generation. 
Nothing else likeit. 2@0Oc. each; 3 for 50c. 

JAPAN GIANT CHESTNUT. Almost as large as 
walnuts, and borne freely on two-year-old trees. A 
wonderful new nut. 40c. each; 3 for $1.00. 

DWARF JUNEBERRY. Likea Currant bush, bear- 
ing great quantities of the most _—— berry grown 
A perfect treasure. 2Oc. each; 3 for 50c. 

we will pt by mail one fine 
For Only 60c. bush each of the above choicest 
new fruits; This is a rare oppor- 
tunity 5. to et, Po 2 "wonderful Novelties. at 
Offer will not appear again. 
OUR G CATALOGUE rig Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
w Fruits is the finest ever issued; profusel 

iitustraved with elegant cuts and colored plates. e 

offerthe choicest standard sorts and fin Novelties. 

eadquarters forall that is New, Rare and Beau- 
tiful. This ele t Catalogue will be sent for 20c., or 

Free if you order the fruits Shere offered. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park,N. Y. 
Green Mountain Gra pe 


We are headquarters 
this, the earliest ~ most 
delicious of all early 9 
Our vines are are al o or 





three years “a are ae 
ine and true to 
will be sealed withour our “trade 


mark” name. Do not pass and 
plant another year, without 


ting this delicious grape. 
For further information addr 
STEPHEN HOYT’S S$ SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 





=i 3 





ANNING FACTORY—WaNTED—A man who has 
had experience 1 . sa ry © seth an wake conning busi- 
ness, with a capital of $2,000, harge of a 
canning factory to be tine Gosrespendenss solic- 
ited. USINESS MEN’S LEAGUE, Aberdeen, Miss. 











FARMER 


ON THE 


STRAWBERRY 













paper. 
of plants (our choice) free. 
wnd trees, free. 


is the title of a little book written by our L. J. Farmer, who has spent his life 
among small fruits. A complete practical treatise; price, 25c. Every person or- 
dering will receive 6 Lady Thompson strawberry plants if they mention this 
i The ffirst person who orders from each state will receive $1 worth 
If you love fruits, send for our catalogue of plants 
Highest Awards on Strawberries at the World’s Fair. 


THE L. J. FARMER NURSERY CO., 


Pp. O. BOX I.. PULASKI, N. Y 























SMALL FRUITS, VINES, ROSES, 
Ornamentals, Crates and Baskets. 


The largest variety, the most va)vable specialties, 
the latest novelties. 
our NEW CATALOGUE. Also the famous 


TIMBRELL Strawberry: 
ELDORADO Blackberry: 


“They SURPASS ALL OTHERS,” says E. 8S. CAR-2 
MAN of Rural New_Yorker and H. 
U.S. Dept. Buy d 
REID’S NURSERIES, 


All illustrated and described in= 


E. VANDEMAN,= 
irect. Don’t pay doubl® prices.= 


Bridge , Ohio.z 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE /PARKETS. 
(From Page 357 ] 

cheese, good tu ch small factory 1@ 
1154¢, large ll4gc, eggs lalltge p dz, chickens 
13',al4e P Ib ad w, fowls lel w, 1s@13tge dw, tur- 
keys 13alé6e, ducks 10a@15c. Baldwin apples 3@3 75 
» “bbi, Northern Spy and Spitzenburg 3 50a4, 
Early Rose potatoes 68@75e ~ bu, Hebrons 68@70e, 
Burbanks and Stars 6s@6%c, sweets 40.a50e P bskt, 
onions 65@80e P bu, cabbages 3a8"p 100, spinach 
12;3@150 p bbI, kale Weal. Ch western clover- 
seed 94,@10c P Ib, Pa 81, a9'4c. 

At Pittsburg, corn 48@50e P bu, oats 36a37¢, 
rye 61@62c, wheat 59a@60c, pat flour $3 7543 8 P bol, 
baled timothy hay 12@1250 p ton. Butter, emy 
Elgin 22@23¢ P th, other 19@20c, dairy léc, cheese, 
fullcream 101,@1le P tb, O Swiss 12@1219e, eggs 


BR 
strictly fresh 13@13',¢ P dz, chickens l3a@l4cP tb 
d w, geese l0@lic, ducks 


emy lMalde, 


l3a@i4e, turkeys 15@16c. 
Potatoes 75@85¢e P bu, onions 9e, beets 1 50@1 75 Pp 
bbl, celery 50@7ic P dz, cabbage 250 p bbl, ap- 
ples 4a4 50, turnips 40@50c, parsnips 150, carrots 
1 50, rutabagas 1 15, cranberries 10@11. 


OHIO—At Columbus, grain market quiet, 


prices firm. Wheat 50@53e p bu, corn 40@42c, oats 
82@35e, rye 40c, bran $15@16 P ton, middlings 16, 
good to ch cloverseed 5@510 P bu, prime 5 20@ 
5 25, timotny 2 75@3, loose hay 10@11 P ton, baled 
timothy 10@11 50, straw 450@5. Live stock steady 
under light supply. Prime steers 5 25@5 50 p 100 
ibs, good 4 20@4 55, rough fat steers 3 50@4 10, range 
cows and bulls 2@3 25, veal calves 4@5 25, milch 
cows 15@35 ea, best heavy hogs 4 70@4 95, extra 
sheep 4 80@5, good 4 60a4 65, fair 3@3 80, common 
1 50@2, best lambs 5 s0a6, green salted hides 4@5c 
® tb, green 3@4c, tallow 4c. Poultry in fair de- 
mand. Chickens 7!4,c P Ib l w, 844c d w, turkeys 
10@lic 1 w, 12%4@13\4c d w, ducks 8e 1 w, lle d w, 
geese 8c d w, strretly fresh eggs 12c Pp dz. Pota- 
toes steady. Hebrons and Burbanks 67@70e P bu, 
Rose 80c, sweets 2 35a2 75 P bbl, red onions 2 50 
cabbages 8 P 100, turnips 25c p bu, navy, medium 
and pea beans 1 90, Baldwin apples 3 50@4 p bbl, 
Northern Spy 3 50@3 75. 

At Cleveland, potatoes slightly higher. He- 
brons 65@68e P bu, Burbanks 70c, Rose 65@68c, 
sweets $2 50@2 75 P bbl, yellow onions 9%c@l1 Pp 
bu, turnips 35@40c, cabbages 40260 P ton, beans 
firm, navy 2 10@2 15 P bu, medium 2@2 05, pea 2 10 
@2 15, apples steady, 4@450 p bbl. Poultry in 
moderate supply. Chickens 9',@1044c » ib 1 w, 
104@ll4ec d w, turkeys 1144@12e 1 w, 124%4@134ec 
d w, ducks 1%@12c 1 w, 121/ £@13%4e d w, geese 
45@80c eal w, 8@10c d w, fresh eggs 11@12c P dz. 
Grain quiet. Barley 50a5iée P bu, yellow corn 
4%4@47c, white oats 3542 @3é6c, red wheat 55@58c, 
bran 17 P ton, middlings 16@17 50, loose hay 10a@12, 
baled timothy 8@10 75, prairie 6@9 25, oat straw 
4 75@5, rye 5 75@6 25. Live stock strong and active, 
Good to best steers 5@6 P 100 lbs, mixed 3 50@4 50, 
veal calves 350@4 25, best heavy hogs 4 50@480, 
corn-fed sheep 3 75@4 50, yearlings 3 50@4 50, lambs 
56@6, unwashed wool 8@12c P th, medium washed 
16@lic, hides 4a444c, calfskins T@7!,c, tallow 
1@4,c. 

At Toledo, poultry in fair supply and demand. 
Chickens 914@10c P th 1 w, 19142@11¢e d w, turkeys 
1144@12¢ | w, 12@14c d w, ducks 1144@12c 1 w, 13142@ 
l4c d w, geese 75@85c eal w, fresh eggs 1144@12c p 
dz. Potatoes firm. Hebrons 65@68c P bu, Bur- 
banks 60@65c, Rose 58@60c, sweets $2 50@2 75 P bbl, 
onions dull, white 235@2 50 p bbl, red 2@2 25, 
yellow 165@2, cabbage 4@6P 100, turnips 35@ 
40c P bu, rutabagas 28@30c, navy beans 2 75@3, pea 
1 75@2 25, celery 50@80c P dz, radishes 30@35c, cau- 
liflower 2@2 25 p dz, lettuce l4c P tb, parsley 15c 
# dz, cucumbers 2@2 25, spinach 1@125 ® bu, to- 
mMatoes 4@6 Pcra, apples 3@3 50 P bbl. Baled 
timothy hay 10@11 P ton, loose 12@13, oat straw 
475@5, rye 6@625, unwashed wool 10@lic P th, 
hides 4@5c, tallow 4@5c. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Milk Market. 

At Boston, the supply of milk is well maintain- 
ed and the surplus is running larger than usual. 
We fear the surplus for March will be heavier 
than last year. The members of the New Eng- 
land milk producers’ union have been voting on 
the price that they want for their milk delivered 
atthe depot in Boston, from April 1 to Oct 1. 
During the past two summers, this price has been 
33c per can of 842 qts.as against 37c as the pres- 
ent winter price. It is settled that 33e will be the 
result of the vote forthe summer of 1895. It is 
true that the outlook for prices generally and of 
the dairy in particular is better than a year ago, 
but not enough so to warrant any material ad- 
vance over last year’s price, which was high 
enough to produce a large surplus. The agitation 
for clean milk cans begun by New England 
Homestead and advocated by, Editor Myrick and 
others at the annual meeting of the producers’ 
union in January has attracted some attention. 
House bill No 985 has been introduced by Mr Dal- 
linger of Cambridge asa substitute for No 393. 
This requires all corporations and individuals re- 
ceiving milk to return the cans or other vessels 

(To Page 359.} 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


Spring 


Is so important that you should be sure to get 
THE BEST. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 


its unequaled merit by its thousands of re- 
markable cures, and the fact that it has a 


larger sale than any other sarsaparilla or blood 
purifier shows the great confidence the people 
have init. Infact it is the Spring Medicine. 
It cures all blood diseases, builds up the nerves 
and gives such strength to the whole system 
“It 


that, as one lady puts it, seemed to make 


me anew.” 
If you decide to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 


your Spring Medicine do not buy any substitute. 








Medicine 


weak 
and nervous I was hardly able to be*tup. I had 
I would 
have_to stop when going upstairs on 
I had 
appetite and a distressed feeling in my stomach. 
took 
two bottles and have not had a spell of sick 
all] 
day and eat heartily. My friends remark how 
I think 

down people ought to take it, 


“T was all broken down in health, so 
severe pains in my side, and headache. 
often 
account of palpitation of the heart. no 


I resolved to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I 


headache for four months, feel well, work 


well I am looking. all nervous, run. 


* : 
especially nurs- 


ing mothers.’’ Mrs. S. AshwortH, Eaton, Ohio, 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 





Hood’s Pills become the favorite cathartic 
with everyone who tries them. 25c. per box. 





Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, perfectly 
harmless, always reliable and beneficial. 








The United States Separator 


Separator. 


chasing the 





VERMONT FARM IIACHINE CO., 


Keeps up its Record in Excelling Every Other Separator in 
Thoroughness of Skimming at the Vermont 
Experiment Station. 


In a series of tests lasting from January 14 to February 4, the anaitysis 
of the skimmed milk showed a cleaner separation than that from any other 
It beat our ‘would-be’ competitor, the De Laval Alpha, over One 
Per Cent. in the average of all the tests. 

If you are seeking for the best, 


you can only get THE best by pur- 


United States Improved Separator. 


Made for both Factory and Dairy Use. 
- BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 











that the cost of fertilizers 
must come down to meet the 


We Recognize the Fac 


low prices of farm products. 


THE CARTERET BONE FERTILIZERS 


Are made of high grade materials, at the largest and most 

eomplete factory in the trade, and represent an ——— 

ence of forty years. By reducing expenses and profits. 

and shipping directly to the consumer, we offer retail 

= at wholesale rates. For prices, analyses, &c., 
ress 


EASTERN FARM SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Chester White, 
Red and Poland China 


PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 
Holstein Catile. Sy 
—~ + 1 i.. a | ag 


Sullle, Ghosts One Penne 





TH, 








~ GENNETT STUMP PULLER—9 Sizes 
Hesse and Hand Power. 























Supplied in carload lots in 
bulk, sacks or barrels direct 
from Canadian storehouses, 
Also in smaller quantities 


General Eastern Agents for 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Bone Fertilizers. 











CANADA 


UNLEACHED HARDWOOD 


ASHES . 








Our Ashes are gathered and 
a under personal su- 
pervision. Guaranteéa 
quality and weight. 


Write for free pamphlet, 
sam ple one wy 

MUNROE, L R & CO., 

62 2 Arcade Block, Oswego,N. Y. | ¥. 

















HAVE | 











you every year. 


only pro 


Baby.” 


Branch Offices : 
ELGIN, ILL. 


OU FIVE OR MORE COWS 


If so a “ Baby” Cream Separator will earn its cost for 

Why continue an inferior system 

another Fo 3 at so great a loss? Dairying is now the 

table feature of Agriculture. Properly con- 

— it always pays well, and must pay you. You 

a Separator, and you need the BEST,—the 

All styles and ea. Prices, 
upward. Send for new 1895 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 








$75. 






talogue. 





General Offices: 


























DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


[From Page 358.] 

cleansed to the producer. It requires the pro- 
ducer to properly cleanse and air same betore 
filling with milk. It prohibits putting any un- 
clean or foreign matter in such cans. The milk 
inspector or dairy bureau agent shall inspect cans 
and condemn such as in hisopinion are unfit for 
use. This law won’t amount to much unless vigi- 
lantly enforced. 

At New York, the market remains easy under 
liberal receipts, with the surplus price $1 22@1 32 
P can. Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from 
all other sources in 40-qt cans for the week end- 
ing March 25 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY, LE& West RR, 27,393 649 l 
N Y Central, 17,740 175 655 
N Y, Ont & West, 19,958 582 — 
West Shore, 8,968 284 453 
N Y, Sus & West, 12,914 206 l 
Del, Lack & West, 27,272 313 ~ 
NY & Putnam, 5,758 _ _ 
New Haven & H, 5,082 71 - 
Lehigh Valley, 1,919 17 — 
Long Island, 1,143 _ = 
N J Central, 1,680 23 _— 
Other sources, 3,850 ~~ _ 
Total receipts, 134,677 2,*20 1,307 
Daily average, 19,240 331 187 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
& Putnam RRto High Bridge during the periods 
named were as follows: . 

Week of *Mar17 Mar 10 Mar 3 Feb 24 Feb 17 Feb 10 Feb 


Hammonds, 43 39 41 42 49 34 162 
Merritts Cor, 114 117 114 109 118 108 451 
Kitchawan, 101 106 101 95 132 58 39u 
Croton Lake, 106 114 116 119 132 108 475 
Yorktown, 530 532 557 571 560 522 2,224 
Amawalk, 192 198 197 ; 200 189 742 


169 
West Somers, 155 145 145 141 148 144 586 
Baldwin Place, 489 500 525 493 . 2 
Mahopac Falls, 270 273 262 260 246 163 951 
Mahopac Mines, 188 190 188 199 82 lll 580 
Lake Mahopac, 130 129 «134 131 
65 7 





Crofts, 56 
Carmel, 2ul 205 213 223 309 117 867 
Brewster, 94 89 81 85 62 45 268 
Hopewell, 326 710 570 630 684 410 =©2,473 
Storm ville, 270 279 341 273 2 16 1,089 
Poughquag, 711 716 724 707 925 409 2,755 
Pawlings, ll 10 10 ll ll 5 
Reynoldsville, 738 TH 726 732 849 425 2,735 
Paterson, 116 115 19 105 119 65 402 
Totals, 4,964 5,381 5,320 5,245 6,099 3,764 20,611 





*Aiso 602 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 298 from 
Carwel. 


The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, firm at lower 
prices. Good to ch cmy 21@22c P tb, dairy 19 
@20c.—At Syracuse, good to ch cmy 18@19c, dairy 
14@16c.—At Buffalo, N Y emy 20c, dairy 15@18c.— 
At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 16c.—At Oswego, 
Oswego Co, 18c.—At Mahopac, Putnam Co, 17¢c:—At 
New Berlin, Chenango Co, 16c.—At Canajoharie, 
Montgomery Co, 15e.—At Altamont, Albany Co, 
20@23c. 

At New York, lighter receipts and improved de- 
mand have raised prices a little. New butter: Pa 
extra cmy 2ic ® ib, Elgin and other western extra 
2ic, firsts 1844@20c, seconds 15@17c, N Y dairy 
half tubs extra 18c, firsts 16@17c, western 
imt cmy firsts 13@14c, seconds 9@10c, western 
flairy firsts 12@13c,seconds 9%@10c, extra factory 
11144@12c¢, firsts 9@10c, fresh rolls 10@12c. Old butter: 
NY fall made creamery 10@15c, June extra 14c, 
N Y best half tubs and firkins 13%@l4e, firsts 12@ 
13c, factory firkins 7@9c. Add 1@2c P th to the 
above for small selections and choice and fancy 
goods. 

At Boston, receipts, though fairly liberal, 
show a large proportien of second rate stock. 
Choice goods sell well. Extra Vt emy 21@22c 
P th, extra N Y 2ic, northern firsts 19@ 
2c, eastern emy 19@20c, extra northern held 
emy 16@17c, western 10@l6c, extra Vt dairy 
19c, N Y 18c, Vt and N Y firsts 16@17c, western dairy 
firsts 13c, western imt cmy 13@14c, western ladle 
firsts 11@12c, extra cmy in boxes, or in trunks in 
\%, and \4-tb prints 22c, extra dairy do 20c. . 

The Cheese Trade, 


New York State—At Albany, active, supplies 
light. Full cream cheddars 104%4@11\4c P tb, flats 
10@lic, pound skims 5@7c, imt Swiss 13@14c.— 
At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 10@11c.—At 
Buffalo, ch full milk 1044@12c, skims 5@8c.—At 
Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 11¢c.—At Oswego, 
Oswego Co, 10@1lc.—At New Berlin, Chenango 
Co, 12c. 

At New York, stocks of finest cheese move 
out freely at steady prices. N Y full cream 
Sept large colored 11%c P tb, white lic, ch 
1014@10%c, good to prime 10@10%c, good fey 
colored 12c, white 1144c, common to prime 9% 
@11%4,c, Chenango Co part skims, ch small 
8@8l4c, large Te, fair to prime 41%4@6c, Pa 
skims 2c, domestic Swiss firsts 12@12%4c, seconds 
11@1i%e. ; 

At Boston, steady moderate demand, sales being 
made at unchanged prices. N Y and Vt ex- 
tra 114@11%c P hb, firsts 944@10%4c, seconds 6@ 
8c, western 11@11',¢c, firsts 9144@10%4c, seconds 6@ 
8c, sage 12@12\%4c, part skims 4@6c, extra O flats 
llc, firsts 9@10c. 
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"eS 1 
WHAT WE * ¢ 


Is experience worth any- 
thing in farming? 
Suppose you decide to move 
to town and rent the farm 

4 ‘‘on shares.” 

j You have a chance to rent to 
a man who has been a store- 
keeper; to another who has been 
a stock buyer; to one who has 
been farming for five years, and 
to another who has been farm- 
ing for twenty years. Other 

things being equal the ‘‘ twenty 

year” man would get your farm. 

Greater experience — that’s the 
reason. 





is the name of the inventor of 
the first successful reaping ma- 


chine. 
Since 1831 that name has been 


identified with whatever is best 
in grain and grass harvesters, 


The makers of the McCormick have 
neither been ‘ heogang anes ” nor “‘ buy- 
ing cattle’’—perfectly honorable lines of 
business but sor the McCormick line. 
For sixty-four years they've simply been 
building McCormick pote | steel 
binders, reapers and mowers. That's 

reater experience than anybody else 

had in this line. 


That’s one of the reasons 
why McCormick machines 
lead the world. 


There are others; apply to the 
nearest McCormick agency for 
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Plowing and Harrowing can be done at 


tion with CLARK’s CUTAWA 


REVOLVING Ww. 
It produces a Perfect Seed Bed. Send for Special 
Circular. Agents wanted in every county. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 
Higganum, Conn. New York Office, 18 Cliff Street. 












one opera- 
Y 


THE “TIP TOP’ 


CORN PLANTER 


has all the latest improve- 
ments, including Check 
Rower, Drill and Fertilizer. 
It does excellent work, is very 
neat and strong; all steel and 
iron. Purchasers always like 
it. Send for full description. 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO.. 
Sterling, Il. 


We have Branch Houses well located. 
Mention this paper. 

















Any size you want, 20 
to5é6in. high. Tires 1 
to 8 in. wide—hubs to 


Quincy, IL SA I 









CHURCH’S 


PNEUMATIC 






With Galvanized tron Bucket. 


eaving the factory. V 
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will lid stream 50° te 





get the complete sprayi 
outfit as mous in cut, also a 


Adrian, Mich. 


SPRAY PUMP, 


solid strea: 
nts Wanted. Send 88: 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
money refunded. Circulars free. 


THE CHURCH MFC. CO. 
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Success 


1S ATTAINED WITH 


MADE BY 






DEAUX SPRAY NOZZLES, ET 
“THE WORLD’S BEST.” 


Gen’! Western Agts. 


SPRAY PUMPS 
THE DEMING CO., Salem, 0. 


BUCKET AND BARREL PUMPS OF 
VARIOUS STYLES, WITH ALL BRASS 
WORKING PARTS; KNAPSACK SPRAY- 
ERS, DEMING-VERMOREL AND BOR- 


c 


C7’ Catalogue and Treatise on application. 
HENION & Sea katee” } CHICAGO. 





But it is 


“ date ideas about fenci 





Mich. 


Economy, thou art a jewel. 
r economy to 
build a fence that lacks 
material to give it strength. 
Let us give you some up-to- 
ng. 
Cyclone Woven Wire 
Fence Company, Holly, 











AND THE 












Light, strong and easily controlled by convenient levers. Has attachments for all 
kinds of hoeing, cultivating and furrowing. Guaranteed superior to any. 
catalogue tells all about it and 28 other tools. 






“PLANET JR.’’ sftk 
HORSE HOE 
and CULTIVATOR 


are sure to make things grow. 










Our free 
S$. L. ALLEN &CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW YORK. 





Bills Introduced, assed and Approved. 


The proposition to place a bounty on the 
English sparrow, as embodied in the senate 
bill introduced bp Senator Persons three weeks 
ago, came up before the senate committee on 
game laws recently. Prof Lintner, the state 
entomologist, appeared in opposition to the 
same, advancing: sundry reasons why the bill 
should not become a law. While it was ac- 
knowledged that the English sparrow was an 
unmitigated nuisance, there were other means 


by which the pest could be reduced in numbers, , 


as for instance by repealing all laws which give 
it protection, by protecting those birds which 
prey upon the sparrow and by making it the 
duty of game constables and other persons to 
destroy it in cities where the use of firearms is 
prohibited 
in the assembly Senator Wiener introduced 
Senator Smelzer’s bill to establish a bureau of 
auimal industry, the salient features of which 
have already been given in the columns of THE 
AGricuLTURIST. Mr Holmes introduced a bill 
to regulate the practice of veterinary surgery ; 
Mr Ainsworth for the construction of improved 
town and county roads under the supervision 
of the railroad commission. The features of 
the bill were understood before its introduc- 
tion and-has been quite extensively discussed. 
In some quarters it is regarded as one’of the 
most effective methods of bringing abvut sub- 
stantial road improvement. Mr Vacheron pre- 
sented a bill for the abandonment of macadam 
roads when such roads are thought to be un- 
necessary. Others were introduced as fol- 
lows: Mr Cole, amending the law regarding 
the rebuilding of destroyed fences; Mr Brown- 
ell, providing for vouchers for money expended 
by highway commissioners ; Mr Malby ,authoriz- 
ing town and co-operative insurance cc panies 
to insure cheese factories and creameries and 
their contents ; Mr Tuttle, authorizing the con- 
struction of ditches across private land for the 
purpose of draining agricultural lands 
Of bills passed those of agricultural interest in 
the assembly were Mr Goo@sell’samending the 
highway law in relation to the width of roads; 
Mr Husted’s providing for the erection of 
“guideboards and posts upon highway inter- 
sections, as outlined in last week’s issue; Mr 
Winne's providing that commissioners of high- 
ways in towns be elected by ballot. The gov- 
ernor signed the Nixon bill, which becomes 
Chapter 134 of the laws of 1895 relating to 
agents appointed by the commissioner of ag- 
riculture to investigate the diseases of yellows 
and black knot. This bill empowers the com- 
missioner, when he believes good reasons ex- 
ist, to appoint a competent freeholder to exam- 
ine trees or fruit supposed to be infected with 
either of these diseases and to mark all trees 
found diseased. The agent shall then notify 
the owner. Such notice shall contain a state- 
ment of all the facts found to exist, with an 
order to effectually remove and destroy by fire 
or otherwise the trees or ‘parts of trees as 
marked and designated within 10 days (Sun- 
days excepted) from date of the service of the 
notice. In case of fruit so infected the notice 
shall require the person in whose possession 
or control it is found to immediately destroy 
the same. Every such agent in oftice when 
this act takes effect, if his duties so require, 
shall continue in office for 10 days thereafter, 
when his term shall expire. The commis- 
sioner of agriculture shall notify every such 
agent in office when this act takes effect that 
his term expirés on the tenth day thereafter. 


Amenia, Dutchess Co Q, March 22—Friday, 
March 15, was contract day at the milk factory. 
More than the usual amount of milk was en- 
gaged a. June prices are lower than 
ever before. he milk this year will be paid 
for by the 100 lbs instead of by the quart. The 
prices agreed upon are as follows: April, 
$1.20; May,1.10; June, 8c; July, 90c; Aug, 
1.10; Sept, 1.25. The company asks that dairy- 
men practice greater cleanliness, if possible, 
than ever before An expert veterinarian will 
be seut to inspect each herd and see that all 
“uimals are in good health 


Altamont, Albany Coo, March 23—A very 





\MONG THE FARMERS 





cold and steady winter is drawing to a close. 
There have been 32 falls of snow making a 
total depth of 54 ft. The coldest day was Jan 
1, when the thermometer registered 24 degrees 
below zero.— Business begins to pick up, a 
number of new houses have gone up during 
the winter and more will be built during the 
coming summer. Two lumber yards are being 
started which will furnish all material needed. 





—A good many sales of farms and farm 
stock are advertised but a number of these are 
foreclosure sales.—Horses so low that $100 
will buy the best farm animals while many 


sell for 50 or 60. Cows bring 30 to 40.— Many 
farms for sale but buyers cannot be found. 
Brainard, Rensselaer Co G, March 22—A 
few warm days during the fore part of the 
month caused farmers to think about begin- 
ning spring work, but there is still some 
snow and freezing weather. Auction sales 





numerous. Many are leasing their farms 
as it is impossible to pay interest on the 


money invested at the present low prices of 
produce. A number of new machines have 
been placed in the’ shirt factory,——Apples 
searce. Little call for farm help. 

Charity Truck Farming—At a recent meet- 
ing of the New York city charities conference 
a movement was inaugurated for aiding the 
poor, which promises well. It proposes to se- 
cure the use of the vacant lots and lands in 
and about the city and assign them to poor 
poopie in areas of about one-third of an acre 
or cultivation. William Steinway gives the 
use of 200 acres near Long Island City, Ex- 
Mayor Hewitt gives land at Inwood and Co- 
lumbia college has contributed several acres. 
There are 17,329 vacant lots in New York be- 
low 145th street, equaling 1600 acres. Potatoes, 
beans and cabbages will be the crops most 
largely grown. 

Carmel, Putnam Co 4, March 23—Perry Me- 
Cailum recently lost a valuable blooded colt. 
—— With feed anywhere from $16 to 23 per ton, 
hay scarce and milk only 1 per can the outlook 
for farmers is anything but encouraging.—— 
Four deaths in town last week and the sick 





list still very large.—— William Agor and 
Henry Tucker each had a horse killed by the 
cars last week.——Jolin Haines will move to 


Croton Falls this spring and act as foreman on 
E. Butler’s farm.——Charles W. Tilford has 
hired the Charles S. Sloat farm and takes pos- 
session April 1.——About 20 local farmers 
signed a contract to ship their milk to the 
Purdys factory for the next six months. 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co G, March 23— 
Snow still covers the ground and farmers are 
obliged in many cases to use the plow to open 
roads for hauling manure to the fields. Though 
late, the season is favorable for grass and win- 
ter grain, there being no frost in the ground and 
the snow covering having been continuous 
since December.——One hundred tubs of but- 
ter were brought from New York city in a sin- 
gle consignment recently and sold to the retail- 
ers of Canajoharie and vicinity for home con- 
sumption. The price paid was 12c and the 
quality compared favorably with home make. 


Dover Furnace, Dutchess Co a, March 23— 
Sheep have wintered well and there are many 
nice spring lambs. A few apples are left for 
spring use but are high-priced in the market. 
Potatoes are plenty although the frost 
caused damage in some cellars. 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co oO, March 23—After 
the severest February ever known here and 
March more than half gone winter does not re- 
lease his hold although steadily weakening. 
Many cellars were frozen and a good many 
potatoes damaged. Mr Terry of Ohio spoke 
at the farmers’ institute at Syracuse on the 
culture of potatoes. Many members of the lo- 
cal grange attended.—Cows worth $25 to 50. 
Horses and sheep very cheap. 

Floyd, Oneida Co 0, March 22—E. E. Me- 
Farland has sold his cheese factory and is re- 
moving to what is known as the Hodges fac- 
tory near Oriskany. He purchased the latter 
about two years ago.— Adelbert Evans, who 
has occupied the hotel the past year, has leased 
the Richard Williams farm on Floyd hill and 
removed there.——The price paid for sweet 
corn at Stillville canning factory this season 
will be 55e per ewt.——Regular trains aro now 
running to South Edmeston onthe U V road 
and feed stores and coal sheds are going up all 
along the route.——Farmers have their help 
engaged at last year’s prices—$17 to 25 per 
month.— Most dairymen have had their 
herds dehorned. Horses not in as good de- 
mand as usuai at this season of the year and 
remarkably luw in price. <A. Frink lost a val- 

















uabie draft horse recently.—Farms mostly 
rented for the year or worked upon shares. 

Frankfort, Herkimer Co 6, March 22— Farm- 
ers are improving the last of the sledding in 
hauling feed from the mill, mostly meal and 
shorts. Hay holding out well considering the 
long period during which farmers have been 
obliged to feed —Dr P.S. Skiff and George 
Kenyon, two of the oldest citizens, have died 
recently.——The machinery for the new linen 
factory has arrived from across the ovean and 
is now being placed in position, 

Hobart, Delaware Co a, March 23—A farm- 
ers’ institute was held at Stamford, March 18 
and 19. All the sessions were well attended. 
Dairying, poultry and small fruits were the 
principal topics under discussion and were 
ably treated by Director Smith and Messrs 
Dawley, Rice and Eastman of the state force. 
The silo, dehorning and various watering de- 


vices received emphatic indorsement. The 
separator was placed ahead of all other meth- 
ods of creaming milk.——The winter has been 


long and severe. Water pipes have been fro- 
zen up on many farms and potatoes and vege- 
tables damaged. Farmers are beginning to 
feel the pinch of the hard times. Cows are 
about the only farm animals that hold up in 
price. Horses and sheep are especially low. 
— Farm help more plenty and wages lower 
than usual.——The season for maple sugar 
making is unusually late. 

Mecklenburg, SchuylerCo 0, March 23—The 
Lewis Coddington farm was sold last week to 
Mrs S. A. Updike for $28 per acre. C. M. 
Wixon has traded his farm to D. E. Goldsmith 
for the latter’s interest in the store. Nick 
Durninn recently lost his only cow. The ani- 
mal got her head fast in the watering trough 
and drowned.—A large amount of hay has 
been sold during the past week. Many po- 
tatoes are frozen and farmers are beginning to 
inquire for seed.—Fred Updike is doing 
quite a business buying and selling cows. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co 0, March 21—Win- 
ter continues to hold sway and the sleighing is 














still good. Most farmers ready to begin 
plowing or making sugar.— Hay getting 
scarce and selling readily.——Milk has drop- 


ped once more and brings only lc per qt at 
the station. Bob veal not in good demand but 
choice veals bring fair prices. Farmers are 
stocking heavily with feed and fertilizer. The 
past year was a good one for all who used it 
plentifully. 


Putnam Valley, Putnam Co q, March 22— 
Weather still cold and plenty of frost on the 
ground.——Peekskill is going to have a trolley 
road. The work of construction will com- 
mence as soon as the frost is out of the ground. 


Rensselaerville, Albany Co Go, March 22—J. 
U. Rushmore, who had his barn burned in No- 
vember, has sold his farm of 90 acres to C. 
Hallenbeck for $3500.——Apples worth 1.50 per 
bbl. Cows bring 25 to 35.——Farmers paying 
18 to 20 per month for hired help. Many busy 
getting up wood, drawing logs and getting 
ready for spring work. 


Syracuse, Onondaga Co oO, March 23—The 
questions discussed by the Onondaga farmers’ 
club were the benefits to be derived from agri- 
cultural papers, fairs, and experiment stations. 
It was generally conceded that all were of im- 
mense advantage to farmers, but it is to be 
regretted that so many fail to avail themselves 
of these valuable helps. Only 20,000 farmers 
out of 350,000 apply for the bulletins issued by 
the Geneva experiment station and probably 
the same proportion fail to take agricultural 
papers. 

Schodack, Rensselaer Co GO, March 22—Farm- 
ers are feeding more grain than ever before. 
Hay is a scarce article, and many farmers who 
have had a great sufficiency and some to sell 
in previous years have had to buy this spring 
Many changes will be made by tenants 
this oe farmers have their wood 
all worked up and are ready for spring’s work. 


Selkirk, Albany Coo, March 21—The low 
rice of most farm products will induce some 
ocal farmers to set out many apple and other 
fruit trees the present spring. The smaller 
fruits, berries, etc, will also receive more at- 
tention.——The farmers’ institute held in the 
grange hall at Beckers Corners, Saturday, 
March 16, was quite well attended. The day 
was blustery and the bad condition of the roads 
prevented many from a distance from being 
present The addresses by Messrs Van Alstyne, 
Converse and Price were worthy of attention 
and were heartily indorsed by the farmers 
present Hon A. R Baker, a successful mar- 

















ket gardener of Ashmore park, Cedar Hill, 
read a very interesting paper on market gar- 
dening modestly referring to his own success. 
He gave more copious extracts from the writ- 
ings of other prominent horticulturists who 
have been financially successful in this branch 
of agriculture. Dinner and supper were pro- 
vided by the farmers and their families and 
served in the dining room of the hall. 


State Fair Superintendents Selected—At a re- 
cent meeting of the executive board of the 
state agricultural society, preparations for 
holding the next state fair Aug 26-31, were be- 
gun, and the following were selected to act as 
superintendents of the various divisions: Gen- 
eral superintendent, A. C. Chase; cattle, Dr G. 
Howard Davison ; horses, George Green ; sheep, 
F. O. Chamberlain; poultry, Oscar J. Lewis; 
farm produce, ColH. Bowen; dairy, James Hil- 
ton; domestic, F. B. Redfield ; machinery, Dr C. 
S. Barney; flowers, William C. Sanger; fruit, 
Samuel D. Willard; transportation, W. B. 
Weed; forage, M. C. Remington; race, Oak- 
leigh Thorne. These gentlemen are all expe- 
rienced and indefatigable workers, most of 
them having served in similar capacities at 
former exhibitions. 


About the Grafting Swindle—As the season 
for grafting is at hand the attention of farmers 
generally is directed to the methods of parties 
who travel through the country soliciting 
orders for grafting. They charge 8c per scion 
for apples and 10 for cherries and _ pears for all 
scions that are alive at some designated time 
in June when they return to count them and 
get their pay. These rates are outrageously 
high but as those who employ them know the 
terms in advance they cannot complain. But 
having gained permission to “put in a few 

rafts’ they will if unmolested put in three or 
our times as many scions as needed. <A grow- 
erin the town of Putnam Valley, Putnam Co, 
employed them and pointed out the limbs he 
wanted grafted. He then returned to his 
work supposing they would obey his direc- 
tions. Two or three days later he visited the 
trees and to his astonishment and indignation 
found they had notonly grafted the limbs he 
had designated but as many more. As he 
signed an agreement to pay for all grafts 
alive at the time of counting they had the best 
of him. Those same sharps collected over $100 
from only six different farmers in that locality 
last spring. 


California Day at the Farmers’ Club—The 
regular monthly meeting of the American in- 
stitute farmers’ club, March 19 and 20, at 
their headquarters 111-115 W 38th street, New 
York city, was the occasion of a most interest- 
ing exhibit of California products. These 
were furnished by the Kern County land 
company, Bakersfield, Cal, and by the cham- 
ber of commerce of Los Angeles. The exhibi- 
tion consisted of fruits, canned, dried and 
fresh, especially handsome specimens being 

reserved in glass, nuts in great variety, a 
ong list of cereals of all kinds, beans and peas 
of every grade, sweet potatoes, white potatoes, 
beets, silk products and a long list of others. 
The subject for discussion was The land 
of the setting sun, its fruits and flowers, 
and was introduced by an interesting address 
by Dr F. M. Hexamer, the president of the 
elu and editor AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
L. W. Pounds of the Kern County land 
company spoke on the great advantage of Cal- 
ifornia for agricultural and horticultural pur- 
suits. J.C. Johnson of Connecticut and oth- 
ers took part in the discussions. A most at- 
tractive feature of the display was a collection 
of potted plants exhibited by Siebrecht & Wad- 
ley, the well-known florists, representing some 
of the principal trees and shrubs growing in 
California. The exhibition was open from 
2.unt-:1 10pm both days, and was attended by 
avery large number of people, who seemed 
greatly interested in the- display as well as in 
the discussions. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Carlisle, Cumberland Co 7—The surface in 
this section is rolling and the soil is of a lime- 
stone nature. Wheat, corn and oats are the 
principal cereals. All kinds of fruit are also 

own. 300d cows bring $30 to 50 and 

orses average about 75. Farm help obtain- 
able at 12 per month. Land worth 50 to 125 
per acre. 


Orwell, Bradford Co 4 —A better feeling is 
rowing among farmers of eastern Bradford 
ue largely to the commendable efforts of 
Louis Piollet, member of the state board of 
agriculture, and Hon F. N. Moore, state repre- 
sentative. Through their influence there has 











been in the last two years an increased num- 
ber of farmers’ institutes held under the aus- 
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THE FARMERS 


pices of the state board. The results are a 
livelier interest among the farmers in their busi- 
ness and the organizing of local farmers’ 
clubs. This in time will advance the farmer, 
increase his profits and bring culture, content- 
ment and happiness to his family. Already 
there is a better demand for farms. More of 
the boys are thinking of staying on the farm 
than heretofore, and many who had left to 
seek their fortunes in the overcrowded cities 
are returning. We*™have in Orwell a wide- 
awake and fiourishing farmers’ elub. The offi- 


cers are: President, E. B. Arnold; vice-presi- 
dent, W. K. Frisbie; secretary, W. H. East- 
man; treasurer, I. L. Howe; executive com- 


and J. C. 
discussion at last 


mittee, H. G. Newell, J. P. Coburn 
Cleveland. Question for 
meeting was commercial fertilizers. Weight 
of argument was in favor of their use. One 
member reported 400 per cent profit on his in- 
vestment of 700 lbs per acre on seven acres of 
potatoes in 18%. In other words he found by 
leaving a portion of the field unfertilized and 
comparing yields at digging time that the use 
of 700 lbs potato fertilizer per acre had con- 
verted a crop of 150 bu of ordinary tubers into 
one of 300 per acre of superior quality. Potato 
raising and dairying are the leading industries 
in this locality. Acreage of potatoes will be 
increased the coming season. Milk most all 
goes to the creameries of which there are four 
in this township. 

Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co oc, March 23— 
Farmers getting ready for spring work.— 
Col D. C. Graham has purchased the Foster 
Hewitt farm for $6000.—Hon Nelson Lee, 
_———— of the Keeler house, will retire to 
1is farm in South Eaton, April 1.—-Many 
changes among farm tenants will be made 
April 1, and several farms will change owners. 
Winter grain and grass look promising. 
——Apples very scarce and command a high 
price. Farmers do not realize that there is 
more protit in one good apple tree than ina 
cow. 





- 

Wayne Co ¢—Deep snow and extreme cold 
the past winter have retarded winter work and 
farin improvements of all kinds. The vanish- 
ing of the snow leaves winter grain looking 
fresh and green. Considerable dehorning of 
cattle being done this spring and the compe- 
tition among dehorners has become so close 
that the price has been reduced to 10c per 
head. Horses extremely plentiful, every 
farmer having more of these animals than he 
can use. Some nice farms are offered for 
sale this spring at very reasonable figures. 
They mostly belong to farmers who wish to re- 
tire. 











LONG ISLAND. 





Orient, March 25—Dealers have begun to de- 
liver fertilizers to farmers. L. M. Young 
has rented 15 acres of land from D.S. Petty 
and H. H. Richards has rented Julius C. Ter- 
ry’s small farm for another year.—Several 
farmers lost more or less of their potatoes by 
frost during the cold spell.—tThe ground is 

etting pretty well settled but not sufiiciently 
or farmers to begin field work. Some little 
trading being done in cows. Good cows bring- 
ing $50 per head.— Farmers are getting their 
help for the season. 











WEST VIRGINIA. 


Peterstown, Monroe Co Q, March 22—Stock 
looking well, but many farmers running short 
of hay.——The heavy snows have greatly re- 
tarded the advent of spring and farmers are 
behind with their work.—— Horses very low. 
Many lambs lost because of unusual cold. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Sussex Co 0—Mrs Howard Little has sold 
her 80-acre farm to Joseph Shimer, Jr, for 
$1500. The new owner will assume possession 
about April 1. C. A. Wilson |& Co have sold 
Jacob Swartwont 10,000 ft of lumber and 100 
bbls of cement to be used in the barn which is 
soon to be erected on his farm. 





MARYLAND. 


Latest Farm Statistics—According to the last 
annual report of the Maryland board of statistics 
dated Jan 1, 1895, the exact number of farms in 
the state is 40,798. Another interesting state- 
ment is that during the past year nearly 
$2,500,000 was expended in fertilizing these 
farms. It has been impossible to ascertain 
just what’ per cent of the total number of farms 
had fertilizers applied to them but it is esti- 
inated that about one-tenth of the farmers paid 
out 100 or more for commercial fertilizer last 
season while many more used smaller quanti- 
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ties. No doubt farmers are themselves surpris- 
ed at the enormous sum expended for material 
which is made away from their farms and it 
seems probable that the qualities of homemade 
fertilizers, green manuring, ete, will be care- 
fully studied in the near future. 








MASSACHUSETTS. s 


Adams—Every dairy farmer in town had his 
taxes increased over those of the preceding 
year, notwithstanding that the rate per $1000 
remained the same. ‘This would indicate that 
the dairy farmers are growing rich despite 
hard times or that the assessors have discrimi- 
nated against them. 

Ashfield—Cold, rough weather with sleighing 
rough, but plenty of snow.—No. signs of 
sugaring yet.—Farmers’ club meeting on 
March 14 was fully attended. The academy 
has closed for a two weeks’ vacation. 

Blandford—Lewis C. Nye and Enos W. 
Boise went as far north as Greenfield last 
week looking for cattle. Mr Boise purchased 
a pair of Durham steers and Mr Nye a pair of 
Herefords. J.J. Tiffany is getting out tim- 
ber to build a barn in the spring.——Farmers 
getting ready to make maple sugar but no 
trees are set yet. 


Cheshire—Town meeting was held March 11 
and the following officers were elected: Town 
clerk, J. G. Northrup; selectman, David Cole; 
assessor, Emery King; treasurer, F. C. Brown; 
school committee, L. B. Wood; cemetery com- 
mittee, F. S. Reynolds; board of héalth, David 
Cole, P. J. Donovan, H. A. Northrup; town 
agent, J. G. Northrup; constables, George D. 
Ingals, B. G. Stillman, A. S. Martin; auditors, 
W. B. Dean, C. D. Cummings. The town went 
for license by 23 majority. Appropriations 
were voted the same as last year. Several 
carloads of potatoes have been shipped from 
this station the past week. Price paid 45 to 
48c. A few farmers have tapped their trees, 
but report a poor run. Farm help can be se- 
cured cheaper than in several years.—L. A. 
Cole,a a farmer and newspaper cor- 
respondent, is to move from the old Rereostend 
which has belonged to the family for 60 years. 
Farmers are short of hay which sells for 
$13. There has been more grain fed than in 
former years. Meal sells at 1.10, butter 30c, 
eggs 24c. 

Easthampton—The farmers’ club met at the 
home of the president, Friday evening, March 
15. More than 60 were present. The labor 
question was discussed. Most members 

[To page 362.) 























Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or anumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


Qe Imp. Chesters, Collies, Wyandottes, P. Rocks, Leghorns, 
Hamburgs, Games, Turkeys, Geese, exchanged for cash, 
team, harnesses oroffers. C. C. PAINE, So. Randolph, Vt. 








jy 7 ANTED—Man with horse and buggy to handle our ods in 
his own county. $5 to @\ every day you work. rite to- 

day. QUAKER HARNESS OIL CO., Belden, Ohio. 

pus Maple Syrup &>cents per gal. Sugar 10 cents, Cash with 


order. Clover leaf butter finest for table. Packages to suit. 


Write FARMERS’ EXCHANGE, Franklin, Vt. 





| ym FOR SETTING from Thoroughbred Rose Comb White 
*, Leghorns, 75 cents 13 eggs: $1.25 for 26. OTTAQUECIIEE 
POULTRY YARD, North Hartland, Vermont. 








YEND FOR Price list of guaranteed Strawberry, Raspberry and 
Blackberry plants, also a full line of fruit packages, to FRANK 

E. YARKER, Charlotte, N. Y. 
V OMEN must have AN ALLOWANCE. Send ten cents for Fi- 
nancial Facts for Women. E. TUTTLE, 24 North Chureh 


street, Cortland, New York. 





}IGS—Pnize Chesters, Berkshires, Jersey Calves, Collies, Beagles, 
Choice Fowls; 60th year. F. MORRIS, Norway, Penn. 





l offer 106 good assorted apple trees 7-tect high, gockes.. aboard 
cars,tor six dollars, cash. ISAAC FREEMAN, Rex, Ohio. . 





JO LATUES, Carman No. | EDWIN ALLEN. New Bruns- 
wick, N. 4 
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thought that labor unions are disadvantageous 
to farmers, increasing wages which materially 
diminish their protits. But farmers are keep- 
ing up courage and when receipts are small 
they make their expenses small.——Fred 
Martin of East street has sold his farm for 
$5008. On the whole farms are selling well. 
——Farmers are buying cottonseed meal at 19 
per ton, believing that at that price it is the 
cheapest fertilizer in the market. Hay 
searce with some feeders, but the price of baled 
hay is so reasonable that aM are supplying: the 
deticit at 14 or 16 per ton. 

Franklin—Considerable interest was mani- 


fested in the recent town meeting. The elec- 
tion was the most exciting one that has occur- 





red for many yvears.——Cattle look well. Quite 
a number of farmers are buying hay.—Not 


much wood was cut this winter. 


State Fair Arrangements—Preliminary ar- 
rangements for the Bay state fair of 1895 which 
is to be held in conjunction with the annual 
fair of the Worcester agricultural society 
have been made. Committees from the Wor- 
cester and Bay state societies recently met and 
voted to hold the exhibition Sept 36. Wed- 
nesday will be governor’s day while Thursday 
will probably be grange day and Friday chil- 
dren’s day. Committees were appointed to look 
after the various details. The schedule of 
rules was gone over and many useless regula- 
tions stricken out. 


CONNECTICUT. 


East Haddam—S. S Carter has in his flock 
of lambs three pairs of twins and one set of 
triplets. The same ewe raised triplets last 
season. Robert Smith has leased William 
R. Goodspeed’s farm for one yearfrom April 1. 
——ibandene Fuller recently butchered an ox 
that dressed 1368 lbs, not counting 141 lbs of 
rough tallow removed.— A cow belonging to 
John B. Gelston recently gave birth to a two- 
headed calf, the necks and heads being perfect- 
ly formed, but the hind legs were attached 
where the fore ones ought to have been. The 
cow and calf are both dead. 

Middletown—That never-ending source of 
employment, getting up woodpiles for summer 
use, is engrossing the attention of many at 
present, while some are hauling manure and 
preparing for spring work. The pruning of 
trees is in progress although some are being 
sadly neglected. There is some call for cat- 
tle. Heavy young beeves bring good prices. 
New milch cows are plenty at $35 to 45.—— 
Fruit promises well at present.——The Clark 
Cutaway Harrow Cois sending out 600 har- 
rows per month. It 1s one of the best tools on 
the farm. —— Beef 6 to 7c, pork 6c, potatoes 
same as last fall, butter 28 to 30c, eggs plenty 
at 18c. 

Greenfield Hill—Farmers getting ready for 
spring work. Most of the onions and potatoes 
sold. Prices very low and everybody com- 
plaining of hard times. The store belonging 
to the estate of B. B. Banks was burned March 
9. y Hill is building a new wagon 
house. 

Lisbon—Farmers who had potatoes frozen 
during the winter are anxious to get rid of 
them at any price. Roads have washed bad- 
ly and insome places have had to be worked. 
—-The price of eggs is declining somewhat, 
as hens are beginning to lay again. 


The Experiment Station’s Work at New 
Miaven is further described in Part 2 of its an- 
nual report, soon to be issued. It contains the 
results of Johnson’s and Jenkins’ inquiry into 
methods for determining the availability for 
organic nitrogen in fertilizers. These tests 
have mostly been actual vegetation experi- 
ments, the work 1s beautifully done and rich 
in practical results. This pamphlet also gives 
the result of Mr Sturgis’ work with certain 
blights and scabs, and W. E. Britton’s work 
with insects. This report is the best possible 
argument for granting the station’s request for 
a larger appropriation, the chances for which 
in the legislature seem to be a little shaky, 
we are sorry to say. 




















The Mapes Fertilizers have iong been recog- 
nized as the standard in quality. Prof Mapes, 
like his father before him, has been a leader in 
developing the manufacture of fertilizers of the 
highest grade. He believes that the best fer- 
tilizers are the cheapest and demonstrates this 
by the analyses of his goods, not only for the 
present year but for a long series of years. In 
every case the Mapes fertilizers are found to 
contain even more actual plant food than is stat- 
ed in their guarantee, so that they can always be 
depended upon to give value received. As to 
their crop producing power and the profit that 





THE FARMERS 


AMONG 


follows the use of the Mapes manures, thou- 
sands of farmers testify in the most emphatic 
manner. Their results will be found in the 
pamphlets which will be sent free to all our 
subscribers who apply for the same to our ad- 
vertisers, the Mapes Formula and Peruvian 
Guano Co, 143 Liberty street, N Y. These 
books contain an immense fund of practical 


and valuable information on the whole 
subject of fertility and can _ be con- 
sulted to advantage by every’ farmer. 


Prof Mapes has long been careful to employ 
not only the best materials in making the 
Mapes manures, but to supply the nitrogen 
particularly in various forms, so as not 
only to give the crop a good start, but back it 
up as the season advances. Theimportance of 
this matter is emphasized by the article on 
Page 6 of this issue, on the crop producing 
power of nitrogen in different forms. It will 
be noticed from the Mapes advertisement on 
our second cover page that the difference be- 
tween average cost and chemist’s valuation of 
these goods is only half as much as with the 
ordinary fertilizers. 


Call It a Craze. 


AN ALARMING STATEMENT 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


HOW BAD HABITS ARE FORMED. 


The New York Tribune says: ‘* The habit of 
taking ‘headache powders’ is increasing to an 
alarming extent among a great number of wo- 
men throughout thecountry. These powders as 
their name indicates, are claimed by the manu- 
facturers to bea positive and speedy cure for an 
form of headache. In many cases their chiet 
ingredient is morphine, opium, cocaine or some 
other equally injurious drug having a tenden 
to deaden pain. The habit of taking them is 
easily formed, but almost impossible to shake 
off. Women usually begin taking them to re- 
lieve a raging headache and soon resort to the 
powder to alleviate any little pain or ache they 
may be subjected to, and finally like the mor- 
— or opium fiend, get into the habit of taking 

hem regularly, imagining that they are in pain 
if they happen to miss their regular dose.” 


In nine cases out of ten, the trouble is 
in the stomach and liver. Take a simple 
laxative and liver tonic and remove the 
offending matter which deranges the 
stomach and causes the headache. Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets are composed 











entirely of the purest, concentrated, 
vegetable extracts. One Pellet is a 
dose; sugar-coated, easily swallowed; 


once used, always in favor. They posi- 
tively cure sick headache and remove 
the disposition to it. 

Mr. E. VaRGASON, of Otter Lake, Lapeer Co., 
Mich., writes: “I not 
infrequently have an at- 
tack of the headache. 
It usually comes on in 
the forenoon. At my 
dinner I eat my regular 
meal, and take one or 
two of Doctor Pierce's 
Pleasant Pellets imme- 
diately after, and in the 
course of an hour my 
headache is cured and 
no bad effects. I feel 
better every way for 
having taken them— 
not worse, as is usual 
after taking other kinds 
of pilis. * Pleasant Pel- 
lets’ are worth more 
than their weight in 
gold, if for nothing else 
than to cure headache.” 





E VaRGason. Esq. 
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est growers of POTATOES for Seed 
A a he “Kural New ¥ orker” gives ded 
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Pages, and sample 14-Day'! €c pes ny 
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sorts a yield of 742 bushels per acre. 

Radish for 
JUHN A. SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 
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EED POTATOES. eties!® Ww 


- i J. H. DEVOL — ” 
»rices. J. H. ‘ L & SONS, 
SWEET \ . L. Box 134, Marietta, Ohio. 


$300 in 130Prizes to introduce our new potato “CHAR- 
| LEVOIX.” Best yield from 3, lb. of seed $50, 2nd 
BB etc. % Ib. of seed postpaid 50c. 

WOODWORTH & CO., Petoskey, Mich. 











Send 
for 
an 


Overman 





catalog (mail- 
ed free) if you 
want a reliable 
vehicle of any 
description. 
You can buy 


Road-wagon, | 
TV “% 
$35- 














Carriage, $95. ‘ A 

Phaeton, $87.50. by mail with- 

Buggy, $5- | out risk, for we 
Guarantee. 


1f Overman goods are not exactly as we represent, send 
them back and we will pay freight BOTH WAYS, and return 
gour money. If there is any risk it is ours — but three is no 
tisk, for every vehicle is better than we promise. 
Good dealers keep our carriages. Be sure they're ours. 


OVERMAN CARRIAGE CO., Cincinnati, O. 








Last year we commenced an elaborate plan of advertisin 
but before we were half through, OUR ADVERTISEMEN 
DISAPPEARED. Why? Because WE WERE OVERWHELMED 
WITH BUSINESS. There was but one thing to do: withdraw 
the advertising and devote every energy to filling the orders 
with which we were flooded. is we did, and handled with 
reasonable commqenens a most unprecedented year’s business. 

WITH ENLA GED FACTORIES, INCREASED FACILITIES, 
AND TWENTY BRANCH HOUSES FROM WHICH TO DIS. 
TRIBUTE OUR GOODS, WE CAN NOW CARE FOR aLlL WHO 
COME. Last year we could not reduce prices because we were 
com peed in some way to limit the demand for Aermotor goods. 
We would have been satisfied with lower prices, but why create 
a demand which we could not supply? We have made the 
heaviest purchases of steel and material bought in America this 
year, and at unprecedented prices, and have made terms to 
dealers which enable them to make unprecedented prices, 

In quality, character, variety, finish, and accessibility to 
full stock of goods and repairs, we are without competitors. 
In our plan of advertising last year, we proposed to furnish a 
feed cutter under certain conditions for $15. For reasons stated 
above we did not complete the advertising, and the feed cut- 
ter was not put out. We now propose to make amends in 
the following manner: We will announce in this paper our 
EW ALL-STERL VERY SUPERIOR FEED CUTTER, WORTH 


$4.0 i810 


eash with order, f. o. b. Chicago. Only one to one person, he te 
furnish addresses of ten neighbors who ought to have some- 
thing ip our line. Cut, description and fall information re- 
garding it will appear soon. 

We especially desire to 
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great. 10 ad to 
price is £” clear 
dealer. ‘0 =, sure 
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ame of our business ren- 


caution you against paying 
mill outfits. The tempta- 

dealer to overcharge is 
fy the legitimate 
. fit to the 


@ drat you get the 
cle, write us of 
protected. We 
believers in low prices. 
output of our factories we 
ools for each piece, and 
on it to merely picking up 
down again. Sosmali has 
on the material which we 
mentioning. . We have be- 
material in the country; 
ing made up in the form of 
pletion windmills, towers 
pumps, ete., To such an 

and to such an extent has 
on that account the vol- 
dered competition impos- 
DMILL CONCERNS ARE BUYIN 















SAFE TOWER; BECAUSE THEY CAN BUY OF US CHEAPER 
THAN THEY CAN BUILD; BECAUSE WE ALONE ARE PRE- 
PARED TO GALYANIZE EVERYTHING AFTER IT IS COM- 
PLETED, AND COMPLETE EVERYTHING EXACILY RIGHT, 
These concerns are wise, for, even though they may not 
furnish the best of wheels, the wheel will have the best of sup- 
rts. Send to us your name and address, and those of your 
neighbors who may need something in our line, and thereby do 
them a good turn. The Aermotor Co. is one of the most success- 
ful business enterprises which has been launched in recent 
times. In succeeding advertisements wil] be discussed and made 
clear the lines on which that success has been worked out. It 
was done by a farmer's boy. A careful following of these ad- 
vertisements may suggest to some other farmer's boy 4 career. 
Aermotor Cor, 12th, Roekwell & Fillmore Sts. , Ohicage. 


854. Established 44 Years. 1855. 


aS The Gem Steel, Halladay 
: Geared, Old Reliable 


Halladay Standard, 


and U. S. Solid Wheel 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 


THE BEST MADE. 


Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 
Haying Tools, Saw Tables, etc. 


U.S. WIND ENGINE AND PUMP CO, 


115 Water St., Batavia, III. 
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Send for Catalogue. 


Se See, 
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And Straw Presses. CHAMPION. 
Best made. Steam, Horse and 
Hand Power. Complete line. Write 
for catalogue. 


FAMOUS MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 








Worcester for the National Grange. 


This year’s session of the national grange 
will be held at Worcester, Mass, the second 
week in November.” Such was the decision of 
the masters and prominent members of the 
New England state grange, at a meeting held 
in Worcester, March 15. Atthe annual meet- 
ing last yearit was decided to meet in New 
England and the location was left with the 
state masters. Several prominent men of the 
order were invited to be present, making in 
all about 50. Among the number were Masters 
Hon E. T. Wiggin of Maine, Hon C. J. Bell of 
Vermont, Dr G. A. Bowen of Connecticut, H. 
H. Metcalf of New Hampshire, Elmer D. Howe 
of Massachusetts and T. J. Hazard of Rhode 
Island, also A. M. Belcher of Rhode Island, B. 
C. Patterson and 8S. O. Bowen of Connecticut, 
C. A. Dennen, W. C. Jewett, N. B. Douglass, 
Hon F. A. Harrington and James Draper of 
Massachusetts. Past Master James Draper 
was chosen chairman of the local committee of 
arrangements with full power to select his as- 
sociates. 

en  ——— 
NEW YORK. 

Oneida Co Pomona grange will hold its regular 
monthly meeting at Rome April 3, with an open 
sessionat2 pm. Prof H.H. Wing of Cornell uni- 
versity will speak on The farmer’s unseen friends 
and foes. 

Stockholm Depot (St Lawrence) grange, No 538, 
at its last regular meeting voted to hold an agri- 
cultural show or fair nextautumn. Brothers R. T. 
Wheelock, Henry Dike and John Gandah with 
Sisters Achsah Riggs, C. H. Buck, J. Dutton and 
Lillie Newton were made a committee to prepare 
a general plan or program forit. Later Master N. 
G. Buck was added to the committee. At the 
same meeting the third and fourth degrees were 
conferred upon two persons. Members ordered 
grass and clover seeds through the secretary of 
the grange. 

The last regular meeting of Floyd (Oneida) 
grange, No 665, was the most interesting one of 
the season. About 30 from Marcy grange were 
»resent, and furnished excellent music and songs. 

he third and fourth degrees were conferred and 
a feast prepared and served wholly by the men, 
who were attired in waiters’ caps and aprons. 
Charles Clark, H. Bushnell, George Williams, 
George Whittiker and C. R. Hamilton did the 
work in a creditable manner. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wyoming Co Pomona grange, No 19, held its 
first meeting for the year with Tunkhannock 
grange March 13 and although the day was not 
—— the attendance was good. Master N. P. 
Sterling called to orderand 8. R. Brungess gave 
the address of welcome, which was responded to 
by Solomon Lewis of Carverton grange. Mrs 
Samuel Decker read a paper on Who accomplish 
the most good, they who leave nothing undone at 
home, or they who devote some time to the cause 
of education, temperance and _ social purity? 
Dinner was served at the Keeler house by Tunk- 
hannock grange and in the afternoon H. H. 
Brown, secretary of the Briar Creek insurance 
company, gave an interesting talk on farmers’ in- 
surance. One discussion that was heartily en- 
tered into, especially by the ladies, was Would it 
be a benefit to society to tax celibacy on every 
man that reaches the age of 30 years unmarried? 
The subject was opened by a paper read by Mrs 
N. P. Sterling of Meshoppen grange, which was 
followed by Mrs George Patterson of East Lemon 
range. Both papers were discouraging to the 
achelor and portrayed anything but a silver lin- 
ing to the clouds that would constantly over- 
shadow his pathway through life. H. P. Loomis 
gave a talk on finance, temperance and woman 
suffrage. Other matters of interest to the farmer 
were discussed, interspersed by music. Pomona 
élosed to meet with West Nicholson grange in 
June. 

OHIO. 

Columbian grange of Lexington, Richland Co, 
has received notice from headquarters that it is 
the successful competitor in the contest for first 
premium offered by the state grange to the sub- 
ordinate grange reporting the largest increase of 
membership for the year 1894. This is not the 
first prize won by Columbian grange. In the 
same contest of °93 it carried off first premium 





PATRONS 





OF 





HUSBANDRY 


which was a Weaver organ. This year it is a 
disk harrow from the Smith implement and bug- 
gy company. The members of Columbian desire 
to thank the Ohio state grange for the liberality 
thus shown and also wish its officers success in 
all their efforts to build up and strengthen the 
noble order throughout the state. 
Ripleyville (Huron) grange, No 707, 
its 2lst anniversary March 7, 
about 60 persons being present. 
ter members remain. 


celebrated 
with a dinner, 
Only four char- 
The literary exercises con- 
sisted of songs, reminiscenes, selections and a 
dialog. Four pew applications for membership 
were received. 

Tne March meeting of Huron Co Pomona 
grange was with Huron, No 186, at Greenwich 
March 16. Owing to bad roads only three granges 
were represented but an interesting meeting 
was held. Anessay was read by Sister Lottie 
Horr and a paper by Deputy MasterC. W. Hale. 
The next meeting will be with Ripleyville grange 
the third Saturday in April. 

Through the efforts of the grange lump rock 
salt can be had at Bougntonville, Huron Co, for 
3344c per 100 lbs. This rate is for everybody. 
Has the grange done anything for the farmer? 

North Fairfield grange, No 806, lately bought a 
large lot of grass seed trom Toledo. 

Oak Grove grange two miles south of Wapako- 
neta recently gave an entertainment at Union Cen- 
ter grange at Uniopolis, Auglaize Co, for the pur- 
pose of securing money to build a new hall. The 
attendance was large and every one was well 
pleased. 








It Pays 


to use Vacuum Leather Oil on harness 
and shoes. Geta can at a harness- or 
shoe-store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a 

allon ; book “‘ How to Take Care of 

eather,’’ and swob, both free; use 
enough to find out; if you don’t like it, 
take the can back and get the whole of 
your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. Ifyou can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 





OIL MEA For Horses, Cows, Sheep, Hogs, Fowls, etc. 
Whether you have one horse or cow ora 
dozen, your feed ration is not complete without it. In- 
quire into this, or write for our circular. It will pay you 
as it means health, strength and productive or working 
power to your animal. Now very cheap, order 34, 
or 1-ton lot at once, and feed liberally until pasture season 
June Ist. Stall-fed stock should never be without it. 
PURE LINSEED OI For House, Barn, Fence, Ware- 
house, Factory or Mill, ete., is 
the very life and protecting quality of paint. Any paint 
or white lead, however good in itself, is almost sure to 
fade, crack, peel or powder, if not used with Pure 
Linseed Oil. Beware of bogus brands, mixed oils and 
so-called substitutes, which are dear at any-price. Ask 
your dealer for Thompson’s Linseed Oil or Oil Meal. A 
reliable brand. 


THOFMPSON & CO., Allegheny, Pa. 
Office and Works 17 West Diamond St. 





SHIPPERS’ INTERESTS 
ARE OUR INTERESTS. 
BARNES BROS. .. . 
Produce Commission Merchants, 
253 Washington St., New York. 


FRUIT, POULTRY and CALVES 
ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 


J. A. & H. ROOF, 
Fort Plain, N. Y. 
Breeders of latest improved 
Chester White and Duroc Jersey 
Swine. Eligible to pedigree. 
Stock for sale. 
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THE GENUINE 





PUNME. 


Has no equal. Works easy and 
throws a constant stream. ever 
freezes in winter. Over 300,000 in use 
and giving universal satisfaction. 
Send for circulars and prices, giving 
depth of well. Beware of Jmitations. 


MAST, FOOS & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Also Manufacturers of the Iron 
Turbine and Columbia Steel 
Wind Engines, Steel Derricks, 
Power Mills, Lift ee Tank 
and oeeey Pumps, uckeye 
Lawn owers, Iron Fencing, 

Fire Escapes, ete. 


“W3HL 3SN NYO GIHO Vv 





Works on elther Standing Timber or Stumps. 

an ordinary Grub in one anda halfminutes. Makes a 
clean sweep of two acres ata sitting. A man, a boy 
and a horse can operate it. No heavy chains or rods to 
handle. The cropon afew'acres the first year will pay 
forthe machine. You can not longer afford to pay 
taxes on unproductive timber land. Clear it, raise a 
bountiful crop with less labor and recuperate your old 
worn outland by pasturing. It will onl 

postal card to send for an illustrated Catalogue, giving 
price, terms and testimonials. Also full information 
concerning ourl. X. L. Grubber, Iron Giant Grub 
and Stump Machine, Two Horse Hawkeye and other 
appliances for clearing timber land. Ad 


MILNE MANUFACTURING CO., 607 Sth St., Monmouth, Il. 
Sunnyside Shetland Pony Farm. Forcatalogue ad- 


dress Milne Bros. at above office and number. Breed- 


ars of Pure Shetland Ponie- 


ROBINSON FENCE. MA 


as 


cE CAT 
APETY GATEGQ Box @, RIGHMO : 


Self-Regulating 
Invincible Hatcher. 
Money refunded i Pnot as good as ony; 
regardless of price. Send 4c. for No. 
catalogue, testimonials, &c. BECKEYE 


INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, 0. 
Sir =a 


von DOCS 
“DISTEMPERINE” 


Prevents Distemper. Al! kennel owners are us it. 
To be used occasionally and whenever dogs have lost their 
appetite and are troubled with Worms or Intestinal Dis. 
orders. By mail, 50c and $1 per box upon receipt of price. 
Wholesale price  . application. THE THOMPSON 
LABORATORY, Washington, D.C. P. 0. B 






























100 Egg Size 
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Ask your Grain Deaer or 
Grocer for 


Dole’s 


Invigorator. 


USE 5 WEEKS 


Horse and Cattle 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN. 


125 


In Your 


YOU will NEVER be 





THE DOLE VET. MED. CO., 503 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 


Feeds SI-—6 Boxes $65. 


STABL 





WITHOUT it. 
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The Hop Movement and [arket. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEw YORK, March 26—The market can at least 
be said to rule steady, but there is very little do- 
ing in the shape ot actual sales. Purchasing 
seems to have improved slightly in the interior, 
dealers taking a lot by way of investment. 
England has Been importing quite heavily for 
sometime past, but her exports have fallen off 
materially as compared with previous years. 
This would indicate that the supply of good hops 
on the other side is not over large and it is proba- 
ble that more American hops will be needed dur- 
ing thespringmonths. Low = lots are report- 
ed plentiful, but a really fine hop will command a 
full price. The situation on the Pacific coast is 
not changed from previous reports. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
Mar 20 Mar 22 Mar 25 
State N ¥ crop '% choice, 10 10 10 
. + ad 






“ med to prime, 6@9 6@9 

ot « “ eom, 3@7 }@7 7 
- . * 93 choice, 6@7 @7 7 
S © “ “com to prime, 5 3@5 
“ * old olds, 2@3 3 2@3 
Pacific "94 choice, Well l@ll 10@11 
= “ med to prime, 6@9 : 1@9 

bo "93 choice, D 5 7 
- “ com to prime, 344@53¢ 3%4@5% 
Bavarian, new, 22@2! 
Bohemian “ @27 
Altmarks, “ 1 1 19@21 
The domestic receipts and ogee and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 


as follows: 


Past Cor week Since Sametime 

week last y’r Sep '94 last’y’r 

Domestic receipts, 2,143 1,000 139,210 115,174 
Exports to Europe, 786 455 64,683 61,361 
Imp’s fr’m Europe 40 None 6,474 1,377 
The consumption of hops is increasing. The re- 


ceipts from internal revenue taxes in Feb on 
beer, brewers and dealers, are shown by the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Feb, °94 Feb, ’95 
Rarrel tax, $l per bbl, $1,677,598.69 $1,727,866.31 
Brewers, 385.43 559.17 
Retail dealers, 2,202.13 2,418.05 
Wholesale dealers, 2,114.14 2,740.91 
Total, 1,682,300.39 1,733,584.44 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at vart- 
ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from March 16 to March 23: 


From Shippers Destination Bales 
Cobleskill, J. H. Tator, Manchester, N Y, 43 
« Cc. B. Brownell, Weehawken, N Y, 200 

Sa J. L. Bergh, Central B " 42 

sed T. E. Dornett, New York, 72 

be J. 8. Hutt, @ 16 

* J. L. pore. be 16 

« H. 8. Karkar, ba 34 
Total, 423 
Previously reported, 10,428 
Total season from Sept 1, 10,851 


ie 

English Hop Exports during February amount- 
ed to 792 ewts, total value £3547 against 906 cwts 
valued at £5991 last year and 532 cwts in ’93. The 
imports during the same period were 20,999 cwts, 
value £73,772, against 13,925 cwts, value £76,406, last 
year and 16,082 cwts in °93. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


“BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” will quickly 
relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh and Toat 
Diseases. Sold only in boxes. 


To Virginia and the South. A 2d. Agents 
of the Ohio Central Lines will sell Home Seeker’s 
Excursion Tickets tg Virginia and the South and 
Southwest on above date. Rate, one fare for round 
trip. Limit, 30 days to Virginia, and to other ter- 
ritory 20 days. 








For rapid and thorough cultivation of und, 
the Planet Jr. all-steel horse hoe and cultivator, 
is well spoken of. It is light, strong and easily 
controlled by convenient levers. Has attachments 
for all kinds of hoeing, gutresns and furrowing. 
Write S. L. Allen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for 
their new and handsome catalog. 





On the night of March 7th the factory of the 
Field Force Pump Co., of Lockport, N. Y., was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire. With their usual ready 
enterprise the proprietors at once secured posses- 
sion of another shop with power,and having saved 
a great many of their patterns will be prepared 
within a few days to turn out as excellent pumps 
asever. This Sy assures those who have 
placed orders with them that the unavoidable 
delay in getting work out will be short. 





Do you travel very much? We can save you 
money if you do. We have a little article that 
should be carried in the pocket of every traveling 
man. It cuts down expenses and is a money saver. 
It is called the Buckeye one thousand milage 
ticket and is good over more than 75 transporta- 
tion lines and costs but $20.00, good for one year 
from date of sale and covers lines reaching 
PORTSMOUTH, PARKERSBURG, GALLIPOLIS 
COLUMBUS, DAYTON, SPRINGFIELD, CINCIN- 
NATI, LOUISVILLE, SAINT LOUIS, EVANSVILLE, 
JACKSONVILLE, TERRE HAUTE, CHICAGO, 
DECATUR, LAFAYETTE, FORT WAYNE, BUF- 
FALO, CLEVELAND, ROCHESTER, ete. They 


cover all first-class privileges and will be sent to 
any address in the United States or Canada on 
receipt of $20.00 to W.H. Fisher, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Columbns, Ohio. 


OUR HOP GROWERS 











EXCHANGE 


















Planters, Morgan 
Spading Harrow, &c. 


WIARD PLOW CO.. BATAVIA. N. Y.~ 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY (— 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 
Cincinnati. 
snag ustomers 
New York. 
BEYMER- 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, Yes. ‘ 
N 
a are attracted and their trade held by deal- 
cour” York. : : . , 
soneus ers and painters who know their business. 
Buffalo. : 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, i 
sanaane Neither can afford to be ignorant. They 
BOKSTEIN, at 
incinnati. - ; . 
RE know these brands of White Lead (see list) 
Pittsburgh. 
outer York. are genuine, and reputable dealers sell and 
Louisville. 
we practical painters everywhere use and re-, 
Senne, 
MISSOURI, commend them. 
St. Louis. 
RED f£EAL, 
. St. Louts, For colors, use the National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tint. 
Salem, Mass. ing colors, No trouble to make or match a shade of color. For pam 
, = phlet and color-card—sent free—address 
UTHERN, 
OO aes NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
uso, 1 Broadway, New York, 
THE WIARD WEEDER. (| Our Galvanized Shingles 
_ = qr Wwe Rain 
—, Guarantee and Rust 
= = Tem mB _Froof 
increaacs the crop, WITHOUT PAINTING. 
than any other NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING CO., 
a Jersey City, New Jersey. 
This Weeder 
has adjustments 


Gstsiog. ot BEE SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR 
Pees S ‘CULTURE. 
Harazion and 


A. I. ROOT CO., Medina,O. 














= and Bicy 
. "We cent saved. 
J 


nd for it. Jt’s free. 


Write to-day. 


at Factory Prices. Work guaranteed and 20 to 40 per 

ur goods received the highest awards at the World’s 

VEIN Y se Fair. Our 189 Mammoth Illustrated Catalogue is free to all. Itshows 

NA XKAYY all the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. It has 200 

“A” Grade, $45. peer and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever issued. 
Alliance Carriage Co. 








» Cincinnati, Ohio. Write to-day. 








An Unexcelled Timepiece. 





The Climax Watch, 


INCLUDING CHAIN AND CHARM. 
Given for Only Three New Subscribers to this Journal at 
$1 per Year, or 


] 
For Only $2.25 ° *"iavinclude “° 


A Year’s Subscription. 





are 
oughly an 


where. In 
Remember, we 
any watch whic 


like manner. 





year. 
neighbors, get t 





one nearest you. 





52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


, to the sh 


lator and 
fect time,” says H. 


OUR OFFER. xi: 


years subscription to our journal, for only 82.2 

o any one who will sena usa club of onl 

Postage — by us in each case. 
hem to subscribe, and thus secure the Watch free of cost. 


Remit by money order, check, draft or registered letter. A 
money order costs but three cents for any amount under $2.50, anc 
sent at our risk. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay, send to the 


This is the smallest moderate-priced STEM-WINDING and the only moderate-priced STEM-SETTING WATCH 
ever made in America. 
regular Waltham standard pocket size. The illustration herewith 
size. It has heavy beveled glass crystal, and the watch complete is only five- 
eighths of an inch thick, is light and strong and convenient to carry, and is the 
best watch ever produced 

watches costing thi 
the first to offer this watch, and can guarantee perfect satisfaction to every 
jams nel as ae, pore used the watch ourselves and have tested it very thor- 
carefully. 


This watch is just what thousands all over the country have been aching to 
It is just such a watch as the working man has been wishin 
op or the mill. 
Is handy to hang by the 
, it is everybody 
arantee each and every watch, and will either repair or replace 
fails to run satisfactorily. ‘“ 
the regu not vari 
Webb City, Jasper Co., Mo. “ Have had a $25.00 watch besid 
Woollard, Wellsburg 


The movement is of fine American make ; 


nickel case ; 
shows exact 


and sold 


at a low price. Keeps as good time as 
or forty dollars. Case 


is perfectly dust proof. We 


to take to 
It is just such a watch as the farmer has 
side, to have in the kitchen or else- 
'8 watch, as our offer puts it within reach of all. 


eeps right up on time with 
ied a minute in two weeks,” says Dr. Anderson, 
e it and it keeps per- 
» ia. Hundreds of others write us in 


We will send this Watch, which we fully guar- 
including chain and charm, and & 

5, or we will send it free 
three new subscribers at $1 per 


Show our journal to yourfriends and 


ost-office 
may be 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


78 Columbian Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


23 Eberly Blk., Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Outlook in Various States. 





NEw YORK—In Onondaga Co 0, at Baldwinsville, 
Millard Smith of Cold Spring has been buying ’94 
leaf at 8@9c. James Mehan is operating around 
Jacks Reefs and is buying for Gans Brothers and 
Rosenthal. Considerable of the ’93 crop is 
changing hands at 3@4c for export and better 

rices for higher grades. The ’92 crop is in good 
demand and several lots have been sold at 5 to 
12c. The prevailing pricesof ’% run from8s to 
10ec. At Belgium, Adelbert Powell has sold his 
Belknap broad leaf to Millard Smith for Hier of 
Syracuse at 18c. George Kingsley sold ’% at p t, 
Arthur Woods ’% at 8%c. At Jordan, a few sales 
at low prices have been made. Many growers 
havetwo crops on hand and as time arrives for 
sowing seed for another crop are perplexed what 
to do. At Butler, Wayne Co o the ’94 leaf is 
nearly all assorted, and runs from 50 to 70 per 
cent wrappers, being one of the finest crops 
Wayne county ever produced. The crop is about 
one-half bought. 1e acreage will be reduced 
this year. AtCold Spring, Putnam Co Q, Abbot & 
Reinhardt have sold their ’94 leaf to Hier of Syra- 
cuse at 8c. At Dover Plains, Dutchess CoQ, three 
crops of ’94 leaf have been sold in the bundle at 
5c. Less tobacco will be raised in this section this 
year than formerly. 


On1I0—Offerings of burley leaf at the Cincinnati 
combined warehouses were smaller than usual 
for the week ending March 16. Regeiptsof new 
were moderate. Large quantities of common 
leaf are offered daily and bring only fair prices. 
Choice leaf is in request and at liberal prices. 
Offerings of old leaf liberal with prices inclined 
to fluctuate. For the week ending March 23, of- 
ferings were large and the market held up well. 
Low grade fheld its own and fine tobacco brought 
high prices. Stocks of old leaf are rapidly dimin- 
ishing and the stock is the lightest at this sea- 
son for twoor three years. Forthe week ending 
March 23, offerings were 1914 hhds, for the gear 
17,667. Rejections 519 for the week, 4933-for the 
year. Actualsales 1395 for.the week, 12,734 for 
the year. Receipts 1414for the week, 10,125 for 
the year. Offerings of new 1521 for the week, 
9259 for the year. Louis Newburgh, the 
leaf packer, has begun work on the 18% 
Zimmer Spanish at Germantown, O, with a force 
of 250 experienced hands. The warehouse is said 
to be the largest under one roof in this country. 
Mr Newburgh has a large quantity of fine Zimmer 
of the 1894 growth and his packing of that crop 
will probably be over 4500 cs. 


PENNSYLVANIA—The local leaf trade at Lancas- 
ter continues depressed. Sales have been on a 
small scale and mostly of old goods. Packers are 
buying of the new crop sparingly. Riding on 
the roads was difficult the past week, but the ad- 
vent of April will undoubtedly bring a livelier 
aspect to the tobacco market.—At New York city, 
100 cs °93 Pa Hav B sold at 11%4c, 300 cs °93 Pa Hav 
at 9%,@101%¢c, 250 cs °93 Pa Hav at 9144@10%4,c. 


INDIANA—Among the sales of burley leaf tobac- 
co at the Cincinnati (O) leaf tobacco warehouse, 
March 16, were 12 hhds old Indiana leaf; 2 sold at 
$2 60@4,f6 at 6@8, lat 1075, 1 at11,1 at 1275 andl 
at 1425. Of new leaf, 7hhds sold at 160@4 andl 
at 510. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Among, the sales of burley 
leaf tobacco at the Bodmann auction warehouse, 
Cincinnati, during the week ending March 16,were 
4hhds W Va leaf, 2 at $6 50,1 at 10.25 and1 at 13. 
At the Morris house, 12 hhds W Va leaf, sold, 9 at 
2.25@6 50, 2 at 8.25@9, 1 at 1050. At the Globe house, 
45 hhds new W Va burley, 8 at 1 75@4, 12 at 4@6,11 
at 6@8, 8 at 8@10, 3 at 10@12, 3 at 12@14. 


— eee eee 
February Trade Declines. 


The statement of the receipts of internal reve- 
nue for February, 1895, show a considerable fall- 
ing off compared with receipts during February 
of previous years. There has been a perceptible 
decrease in the consumption of cigars and che- 
roots and of manufactured tobacco, as the returns 
received from the internal revenue department 
fully show: 


Feb, 2 Feb, 93 Feb, 94 Feb, 95 

Cigars and cheroots, $1,033,331 1,037,687 875,685 822,978 

Cigarettes, 98,129 124,893 120,708 113,150 

Snuff, 62,850 70,430 62,253 47,042 
Tobacco, manu- 

factured, 1,348,150 1,271,307 1,173,945 1,129,624 

Total, 2,542,460 2,504,327 2,232,591 2,112,794 


Stocks of Leaf Tobacco in the West. 
There has been a perceptible decrease in the 
stocks of heavy tobacco in the centers of trade 
and production in the United States, as the table 
below, compiled by the Western Tobacco Journal, 
indicates. The cold weather of February, when 
leaf could not be worked and roads became im- 
yassable, was the cause. The receipts during 
larch have been some heavier. 
WESTERN MARKETS. 


Mar 1, 1895 Feb 1, 1895 Mar 1, 1894 
Cincinnati, 15,099 20,040 21,19: 
Louisville, 13,514 18,034 18,376 
St Louis 3,288 3,341 5,961 
Clarksville 1,408 1,337 3,176 
Hopkinsville, 1,618 1,616 1,358 
Paducah, 753 73 1,495 
Mayfield, 143 119 266 
Nashville, 1,511 1,440 1,390 
Total western, 37,334 46,663 214 
SEABOARD MARKETS. 
New York, 15,791 16,241 14,243 
Baltimore, 13,297 14,747 5,725 
Richmond, 18,986 18,935 19,193 
Total seaboard, 48,074 49,923 39,161 
Stock in U §, 85,408 5,586 92,375 


Tobacco Notes. 

A bill has been introduced into the German 
reichsteg levying largely increased duties on to- 
bacco. As most of her tobacco imports come from 
the United States, this country will be the heavi- 











TOBACCO CROP AND 


est sufferer. If such a bill should be passed the 
large market for low grade cigar leaf would be 
closed and the big surplus now being sent to Ger- 
many would have to seek another market and it 
is doubtful if another as remunerative a one 
could be found. 


Of especial interest just now because of the 

robability that within a few years the United 

tates may annex the Hawaiian islands, is the 
experimental culture of tobacco on those islands. 
The little that has been done is sufficient to prove, 
so it is claimed, that those Pacific islands might 
produce a fine wrapper leaf under skillful man- 
agement. 

A planter in Montgomery Co oO, Tex, planted 
nine acres to tobacco last year. He housed 8000 
Ibs and sold it at 40ec P lb, making $3200 or 
355 P a. 

The Italian contract given out March 23 calls for 
16,000 hhds of Kentucky leaf, consisting of 5 per 
cent Type A, 65 per cent Type B and 30 per cent 
Type C; also 1500 hhds of Virginia leaf, of which 
30 per cent must be of Type Aand 70 per cent of 
TypejB. Deliveries are to be made from Sept 1, 
°95, to Jan 31, ’96, but one-sixth may “be delivered 
in advance between June 1 and Aug 31, °95. The 
Italian government could procure only about two- 
thirds her usual requirement of Kentucky leaf in 
1894, which accounts for the early letting of the 
contract this year. The Kentucky leaf syndicate 
will undoubtedly secure the contract. If growers 
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would unite and pool interests, withhold their 
leaf from buyers and put in a bid, they could un- 
doubtedly secure the contract and save a big sum 
to themselves. 


The US bureau of supplies and accounts, nav 
department, Washington, D C, has called for bi 
for supplying the 120,000 lbs of tobacco for the 
navy. 

There seems to be considerable apprehension 
among some planters because they are late get- 
ting plants beds started. Of late years many 
have been accustomed to prepare their beds in 
February and sometimes even as early as Jan- 
uary. There is really noneed for alarm as weath- 
er is now suitable for that work and much of it 
is being done. A bed sown now and properly 
canvas covered will bring out plants early 
enough for any settings and in the beds the plants 
are ery | to thrive better with less risk of “set- 
backs” thanin recent years. The canvas cover- 
ie beds will give early crops to beds sown even 

ater. 


The Connecticut valley tobacco growers’ ex- 
change held its second auction sale at New York 
city March 28. Three hundred cases of ’92 and ’9% 
Massachusetts and Connecticut leaf of all grades 
were sold. The first sale of the exchange at Phil- 
adelphia will be held the first week in April, 
when 300 cs will be sold. Considerable of the leaf 
is of fine quality and on one lot of choice ’92 wrap- 
pers the grower has refused 27c. 
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Consumption 


was formerly pronounced incurable. 
of the early stages of the disease 


Scott’s Emulsion 


will effect a cure quicker than any other 
known specific. 
motes the making of healthy lung-tissue, 
relieves inflammation, overcomes the excess- 
ive waste of the disease and gives vital 
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CURE 
HIMALY 


from the wonderfu! African 

Kola Plant, Congo River, 
West Africa, is NATUBE’S SURE CUBE for 
Asthma. Endorsed by European Fo tammy 
as a positive Constitutional Cure. 7. cures in 
90 — t Never Fails. Cures Guaranteed. 
No Pay Until Cured. Large Trial Case sent 
FREE, by mail Va we to any sufferer. Address 
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and send itto us with yournameand 
address and we will send you the 
best and only GENUINE WATCH ever 
offered at this price by ex- 
press for examination 
AGUARANTEE FOR & YEARS 
sent withit. You examine it 
and if you think it a bargain 
pay our sample price $1.98 
and itis yours. [tis the hand- 
somest and best timekeeper 
in the world for the money 
wand betterthan many watches 
sold for four times the price. 
FRE With every watch we 
send absolutely free 
n of charge a lovely gold plate 
chain and charm, also our big 
catalogue full of bargains 
WRITE TO-DAY, this offer will 
mot appear again. Address 


THE NATIONAL MFG. 


& IMPORTING CO., 


834 DEARBORN STREET, 
HICAGO, ILL. 
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OGER BROS, Silver Knives or Forks $1.75 set. Tea 

spoons $1.31. Best Silver Tea Set $6.37. Fountain Pen 
99c. Elgin or Waltham Watch $5.49. Alarm Clock 79c. 
Mantel clock 8 day $2.33. Alli first-class. Send cash with 
order. Your money back if not satisfied. WELLS, 
Jeweler, Walton, N. Y¥ 
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England and the Monroe Doctrine. 


England’s continued encroachment upon the 
territory of Venezuela and her recent ultima- 
tum to Nicaragua may result in strained diplo- 
matic relations between Great Britain and the 
United States. The appropriation of Venezue- 
lan territory has been in for several 
years and is an instance of greed that knows 
no satiety. The Nicaraguan trouble grew out 
of the*expulsion of the British consul at Blue- 
fields. For this act Great Britain demands of 
Nicaragua $75,000 indemnity and insists that 
the claims of Consul Hatch and other British 
subjects for damages alleged to have been sus- 
tained shall be submitted to a mixed commis- 
sion of three—one to be appointed by Nicara- 
gua, one by Great Britain and the third to be 
selected by them, but “not to be a citizen of 
any American republic.’’ The last stipulation 
is to preclude the United States having any 
part in the adjudication. The immediate ques- 
tion which may confront the United States is 
to what extent Great Britain shall go in en- 
forcing the prompt payment of the money it 
demands, knowing that Nicaragua can spare 
no such sum from its treasury which barely 
suffices to meet current expenses. Little doubt 
is expressed that Great Britain will 
something as security in case of adefault, and 
under the terms of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
the United States will have aright to know in 
advance just what Great Britain proposes to do. 
No recent administration has been confronted 
by so delicate an international problem as the 
Central American difficulty bids fair to be- 
come. 


———— 
The Middle States.—The verdict allowing 
$3000 to a Findlay (O) woman who sued the 
managers and the owner of Cafe Royal for $7000 
lost at poker in the cafe, is important as es- 
tablishing the joint liability of landlords. 

Robert Bandlow, a Cleveland (O) labor agi- 
tator, is organizing an army of 1000 men from 
among the city’s unemployed. He says that 
in a few days the army will march to the city 
hall and demand work of the director of public 
works. 

Inspector McLaughlin, four police captains 
and six ward men have been indicted by the 
grand jury in New York which comments se- 
verely upon the fact that Superintendent 
Byrnes enjoys a considerable fortune “accumu- 
lated as aresult of favors granted in recogni- 
tion of official duty.”’ 

The Chinese laundrymen of New York and 
adjoining cities will soon be organized into a 
branch of the Knights of Labor. Ruinous 
competition has resulted in a diminution of 
the revenues of the “Six Companies,’ which 
control all the merchants from whom the Chi- 
namen buy their supplies. When a Celestial 
wants to go int» business the “Six Companies” 
advance him the capital and allow him to re- 


proc ess 


seize 


pay them on easy terms. He is forced, of 
course, to buy his supplies from them. The 
edict has gone forth from the “Six Compa- 


nies,”’and the Chinaman who disobeys will find 
it extremely difficult to buy the delicacies 
which his palate craves, the Chinese clothing 
and the laundry supplies needed in his busi- 
ness. The expression ‘‘cheap Chinese labor’ 
is apparently about to into desuetude 
—at least so far as New York city is concerned. 


pass 


Free Seeds Tempt Congressmen.—Secretary 
Morton is making an effort to abolish the free 
distribution of seeds entirely, as it has grown 
to an evil never contemplated when the origi- 
nal law was enacted. Some weeks ago Mr 
Morton wrote to the purchasing agent of the 
seed division of the department informing him 
that members of congress had been charged 
with disposing of seeds ina way other than 
was contemplated by law, and instructing him, 
if possible, to verify or disprove the charges. 
In less than a week the agent brought to the 
secretary the written order of a member of the 
house of representatives for his entire quota of 
seeds, which he sold to the department agent 


for 875. The department officials decline to 
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mention the congressman’s name but the as- 
surance is given that the whole transaction, 
names and all, will appear in Secretary Mor- 
ton’s annual report. The full quota of seeds 
furnished a member of congress by the depart- 
ment consists on anaverage of 1400 packages of 
flower 15,000 vegetable and 82 qts of 
field seeds, grasses, etc. The total cost of the 
quota to the department is between $225 and 


S245. 


seeds, 


The Reichstag Do Not Love Bismarck.—The 


German reichstag by a vote of 165 to 146 re- 


jected the proposal of Herr von Levetzow, 
president of that body, that the reichstag 


charge him with the duty of offering the con- 
gratulations of the chamber to Prince Bismarck 
upon the occasion of the ex-chancellor’s 80th 
birthday. When the result of the vote was an- 
nounced, President von Levetzow immediately 
resigned. The proposal revived the bitterness 
which Bismarck so often aroused among the 
deputies. Emperor William wired Bismarck 
that the resolution was in complete opposition 
to the feelings of the German princes and peo- 
ple. 


Soldier, Author, Diplomat.—Gen Adam Ba- 
deau,who died in Ridgewood, N J last week,was 
military secretary to Grant through the Wilder- 

Zz ness and Appomatox 
and re- 
Grant’s 





campaigns 
mained on 


staff until 1869, 
While  consul-gen- 


eral at Havana in 
1884 Gen Badeau ac- 
cused the state de- 
partment of corrup- 
tion and not being 
lowed to prove his 
charges resigned his 


position. The gen- 
eral was ae well- 
known author. 


his best known books was Grant in 


Among 
Peace, Which book subsequently caused friction 
between Gen Badeau and the Grant family. 


Proposed New York Racing Bill.—The Gray 
racing bill which has been favorably re- 
ported to the New York assembly stipulates, 
among other provisions, that no person other 
than horse owners shall receive any portien of 
the stakes; that the meetings must be held 
between April 15 and Nov 15, between sunrise 
and sunset,and not more than 40 days’ racing 
ayear on any one course is permitted. The 
track must be one mile long if running 
races are to be conducted, and in case of run- 
ning races and steeple¢hases, a license must 
be first obtained from a state racing commis- 
sion. This commission is to be composed of 
three persons, to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor, to serve for five years without compen- 
sation. Trotting and fair associations are ex- 
empt from obtaining a license.” The fair 
ciations may conduct running races in connec- 
tion with their fairs, although their tracks are 


asso- 


less than one mile in length. The law pro- 
vides for the appointment of special police 


officers by racitig associations to prevent book- 


making and poolselling, but such = special 
police shall not interfere with the regular 


policemen of the locality. 


Expulsion of Jesuits Demanded.—A manifes- 
to demanding the immediate expulsion of the 
Jesuit order from Canada was issued by the 
executive of the Canadian protective associa- 
tion at its recent meeting at Toronto. The 
manifesto created a sensation in political cir- 
cles, says that the hierarchy of the Roman Cath- 
olic church is controlled by the Jesuits, and 
charges that order with resurrecting the Mani- 
toba school question and with engendering 
discontent and strife where harmony once pre- 
vailed. 





Separate Schools in Manitoba.—Governor 
General Lord Aberdeen and the ministers of 
the Dominion cabinet have signed the remedi- 
al order which is the primary act for re-estab- 
lishing in Manitoba separate schools which 
were abolished by the provincial statute of 
1890. 





The Purchasable Vote of Connecticut.—In a pa- 
per on Venal voting in Connecticut, Prof J.J. 
McCook of Trinity college estimates the pur- 
chasable vote of the state at 27,000. Ever7 indica- 
tion shows that the percentage of venal voters 
is constantly increasing. The venal voters 
are not all paupers and drunkards, however. 
Several men of property are known to have 
sold their vote and even the present system of 
secret ballot does not check the increase of 
corrupt voters. The price paid for votes is 
from 33 to $25 each. Prof McCook believes 
that one of the hopeful signs is that vote buy- 
ing has become such a burden that party man- 





A bill before the 
lature designs to keep the criminal class from 


legis 


agers are weary of it. 


becoming citizens and to disfranchise those 


already on the voting list. 


How About Yale College Morals?—At the 
conclusion of a paper on The Yale man up to 
date, read by Rev F. A. Brown, a Presbyterian 
minister, before the New Haven ministers’ as- 
sociation, that body agreed in a general dis- 
cussion that the Yale faculty was not active 
enough in che¢éking certain practices. The 
meeting then voted to suppress, for the pres- 
ent, the facts stated in the paper and general 
discussion. The association will try to induce 
the faculty to adopt more stringent measures 
in dealing with the looseness in Yale student 


life. : 
Li Hung Chang a Literal Target.—While Li 


Hung Chang was returning to his apartments 
in Tokio from the peace convention, last Sun- 
diay, he was fired upon by a young Japanese, 
who was promptly arrested. Li’s wound is 
not serious. 

Events in the West.—The union of church 
and state is forbidden in the declaration of 
rights submitted by the committee to the Utah 
constitutional convention. The declaration, 
besides affirming the dogma that the church 
shall never dominate the state, provides that 
a verdict rendered by nine members of a jury 
shall stand and that juries may be disposed of 
altogether by mutual consent of litigants. 
Husbands and wives are prohibited from tes- 
tifving against each other. 

Resolutions calling for the punishment of 
the Walsenburg (Col) mob have been adopted 
by the Colorado legislature. Gov McIntyre 
has offered a reward of $1000 for the arrest and 
sonvictionsof those implicated in the killing of 
the Italians. 

A will of the late Millionaire Fair of Cali- 
fornia dated three days later than the one orig- 
inally filed for probate has been found. Un- 
der the provisions of the document Charles 
fair is to receive $500,000 at once, and, after 
minor bequests are made, the estate is to be 
divided among the three children, share and 
share alike. The new will has no trust clause 
and the estate is disposed of absolutely. 





New England Happenings.—A protest against 
the legislature’s giving the West End street 
railway of Boston the right to carry United 
States mail on its cars has been entered by the 
conductors and motormen of the road, who de- 
clare that the company’s request is a cold- 
blooded, premeditated pretext to secure the 
assistance of Federal bayonets in case of a 
strike. 

Regarding the rumor that the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railroad is making 
an effort to prevent competition in Connecti- 
cut by buying up the leading electric lines, a 
high official says that the road has made no 
bids for interest in any of the electric lines in 
the state; that there will be no compromise in 
the fight with the electric roads which seek to 
parallel the New Haven road’s tracks and that 
by way of checking competition the road will 
equip a number of its branches with electric- 
ity. 

Mrs Mabel L. MacCoy, who was recently 
ordained to the Universalist ministry at Mans- 
field, Mass, is the first woman ordained to the 
Universalist church in Massachusetts. Mrs 
MacCoy was educated at Tufts college. 

The theory that the recent fires in several 
Roman Catholic churches in Boston were the 
result of religious fanaticism, has been dis. 
pelled by the self-confessed implication of a 
member of St Peter’s church in Dorchester, 
where one of the incendiary fires was started. 

The object of a bill introduced in the Illinois 
senate to prevent fraudulent legislation by 
village and city boards is to provide safeguards 
against the enactment of corrupt ordinances 


and franchises in cities, towns and _ vil- 
lages. The author of the bill says that it is his 


observation that town boards and village trus- 
tees are every bit as corrupt in their way as 
the common councils of cities. 

It is expected that President Cleveland will 
soon issue a proclamation opening to settle- 
ment the lands ceded by the Yankton Sioux 
Indians in South Dakota, amounting to 168,000 
acres, which are accounted of the best being in 
the southern part of the state and in a rich 
farming country. The general land office will 
take measures to see that all settlers are treat- 
ed alike. 

One of the so-called A P A bills which has 
passed the Michigan house provides for re- 
pealing the act under which female juvenile 
offenders may, at the parents’ option, be sen- 
tenced to the House of the Good Shepherd, a 
Catholic institution at Detroit, instead of to 
the state industrial school for si! 


























Pussy Willows. 


GILLETTE M. KIRKE. 


The wind blows chill across the’swamp, 
Where the slender willows sway, 

But the shimmering sunshine cheers thefhearts 
Of the shivering pussies gray. 


“Oh, we’re glad the summer’s coming,” the pus- 
sies brave are singing. 

‘*‘We hear the robin’s song through the budding 
treetops ringing, 

And in the sheltered nooks the violets are spring- 
ing.” 

Brave little pussies gray. 
The wind blows chill adown the hill 
And tears their cloaks away, 


But the shivering pussies warm their hearts 
With songs of summer gay. 


Idle Words. 


By Greta Bryar. 








SN’T he the darlingest 
baby that ever lived, 
Aunt Thankful?” ask- 
ed Izzy Barker, bring- 
ing her six-months-old 
Charley close enough 
for his great-great aunt 
to put a kiss on his 
warm little velvety 
cheek. 

Anybody but Aunt Thankful would have 
smothered the laughing, crowing, six-months- 
old Charley with kisses, but she only said, 
‘‘He’s nice enough, I suppose; all babies are, 
for that matter.” And as the little fellow put 
out his chubby fists in an aimless sort of fash- 
ion, she moved out of his way, and turned her 
head to look at something else. 

‘“‘He’s the nicest baby that ever, ever was, 
Aunt Thankful, and you know it,’ declared 
Izzy, tossing Baby Charley high in her arms, 
and then allowing him to descend with that 
motherly abandon babies the world over have 
learned to feel safe in trusting. ‘The very 
nicest,” she repeated, burying her face in his 
warm, fat neck, until the sounds of merriment 
that escaped from mother and child became so 
loud and long that Aunt Thankful got out of 
their reach entirely. 

* “What you making, Hattie?” she asked, 

crossing the room and sitting down beside a 

woman as youthful looking and appearing as 

the baby’s mother herself. 

“Six, seven, eight,’’-—Mrs Barker, the baby’s 
grandmother and Aunt Thankful Barker’s 
nephew’s widow, slipped off the bright-colored 
stitches and commenced on the darker ones 
before she said, ‘‘I’m trying to make a tidy. 
Does it look right, Izzy ?’’ holding up the de- 
sign for her son’s wife to examine. 

“Why, it’s prettier than mine,’ returned 
Izzy, reaching up to disengage Baby Charley’s 
fingers, which were twisted in among her 
heavy locks of jet-black hair; ‘‘a good deal 
prettier.” 

‘Don’t you ever do anything, Hattie, unless 
you ask somebody about it?” questioned Aunt 
Thankful. And without waiting for her an- 
swer she added, “J thought when Charley died 
you’d get over that babyish notion. And that 
makes me think,” she went on; “what under 
the sun ever possessed you to name that baby 
after his father? That makes three Charleys, 
one after another; my nephew and his son and 
this child.”’ 

“Why, Aunt Thankful!’ exclaimed Izzy, 
“it’s the prettiest name I know, same’s you 
are the prettiest baby,’’ she told her little son, 
beginning another combat, more irritating to 
the great-greataunt than their former one. 
Our Aunt Thankful never did enjoy demon- 
strative women, or children either, for that 
matter. “If you think so much of your hus- 
band, why don’t you keep it to yourseif?” she 
used to ask the baby’s grandmother when she 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


made her yearly visit during her nephew’s 


life. For this had been Aunt Thankful's reg- 
ular habit always; to come once a year, and 
stay as long as she liked. ‘‘And I shall not neg- 
lect my duty, now my only brother’s only son 
is gone,’’she told Hattie, his wife, who had 
never urged her to keep up her regular way of 
doing. 

“Everybody to their taste,’’ remarked Aunt 
Thankful, “but one thing is sure, it would 
never have been mine, and I know others who 
think the same.” 

Aunt Thankful wanted the hue s father to 
marry Alice Hart, and as he had not done so 
she took ways of showing her displeasure to- 
ward Izzy that, if expressed by any other than 
Aunt Thankful, would have been unbearable 
in her husband’s mother’s home. But Mrs 

3arker senior had so far forborne speaking 

about the matter to this aunt, whose charac- 
teristics were so marked in every respect. 
And Izzy herself was too amiable to appear 
to notice her attitude, whether she really did 
or not. 

“Tt seems to me,” spoke up Aunt Thankful 
after a silence which had been broken only by 
Izzy and baby, “that that child has got hands 
like the Hart children. The more I look at 


them the more they seem like Alice’s when 
she was a baby.” 
Izzy winced under this remark. ‘Nine, 


ten,’’ counted the baby’s grandmother. “I 
shall get it right pretty soon, Izzy,’ holding up 
the tidy again and speaking in a cheery voice. 
‘‘Peek-a-boo,” nodding her head toward Baby 
Charley. Izzy smiled, but did not trust her- 
self to answer by word. 

Both women possessed hearts that knew how 
to love unreservedly ; and whose ilove outlived 
personality and clung to the individuality that 
caused it to spring into life. Therefore the 
elder woman was conscious of the thrust this 
and like innuendoes possessed for the sensitive 
nature to whom it was directed. 

‘Alice has changed, though,’”” mused Aunt 
Thankful, ‘‘not so much as Charley has,’’ she 
went on, seemingly communing with her own 
thoughts, for her conversation was addressed 
to no one in particular. Yet all such colloquies 
always seem to afford the participant greater 
pleasure than any one else, I have noticed. “I 
hadn’t thought much about it until I saw them 
both on the street yesterday.” 

Izzy started at this. She knew well enough 
that is husband and Alice Hart were not on 
the street in company with each other, but the 
thought was suggestive for all that, and it 
likewise reminded her that her husband was a 
half-hour late in coming home, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the first Monday in every 
month he was sure to be that much behind 
time. 

She shut her thin lips, and a bright flush suf- 
fused her face.” And yet Izzy was not a jeal- 
ous woman, and it was not the feeling of 
jealousy Aunt Thankful inspired within her 
when she set out upon calling up what to her 
was a very unpleasant matter. But it hurt so! 
One thing to be said in this peculiar person’s 
favor was, that she had not before referred to 
the subject since Baby Charlie was born. 

‘“‘Has Charley any special business over on 
Main street?’ she asked, “or what takes him 
over there so often nowadays? Years ago I 
expected to meet him round there’—by which 
Izzy knew she meant when Charley was pay- 
ing attention to Alice Hart—“but for a long 
time past I’ve never thought of such a thing, 
so I must say that the last two or three times 
when I’ve been over there, to every time meet 
him has taken me by surprise.”’ 

‘‘My husband, you know, is a member of the 
firm this year,'so he is liable to be anywhere,” 
Izzy drew herself up with dignity to say, but 
even the baby’s captivating way could not di- 
vert her thought as it had been capable of do- 
ing a few minutes before. 

“That’s all true enough, Izzy; but you 
mustn’t suppose that two old lovers like Char- 
ley Barker and Alice Hart, who were born and 
brought up in the same town together, never 
see each other. That’s not in human nature.” 

Aunt Thankful had at last said in substance 
about what she meant to. She leaned back in 
her chair, and rested her head against its high 
back with a contented sigh. 

“Six, seven, eight,” said Mrs Barker senior, 
matching her light and dark stitches. Izzy 
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gathered the dimpled. gurgling baby closer in 
her arms, and bore bim off te their own room. 
She could breathe better ali by themselves. 

“It’s Aunt Thankful’s disposition to do so,’ 
she tried to pacify herself by saying, and then 
resolved to tell Charley all about it, as soon as 
he got home. That would help to put it out ot 
her thought. But she did not know how to 
say the words, when she tried to. and instead 
laid her burning ‘cheek against lis cooler one 

“Izzy. I’m afraid you re wearing yourself out 
with baby,’ he said, becoming alarmed at her 
unusual manner. ‘‘We must have a good gir: 
to look after him little woman ”’ 

“No, Charley, no,’’ she pleaded, putting her 
arms around his neck. ‘I want him all to my- 
selfnow:’ Aunt Thankful’s words repeating 
themselv es, and calling up the picture her in- 
sinuation suggested—Charley and Alice Hart 
on the street together 

“Now, what, Izzy?” he asked as she hesi- 
tated. Then he arose and led her to a seat be- 
side the cradle where Baby Charley lay asleep 

“TI couldn’t let anybody have the care of my 
Charley,” the hot tears filling her eyes. and 
w etting her cheeks. Dear little woman! She 
had stayed alone with baby al) day For the 
atmosphere in the room where Aunt Thankful 
sat Was so oppressive she could not breathe 
there. 

‘‘AndI can’t let my Izzy get nervous and 
sick,”’ passing his hand tenderly over her fore- 
head, and smoothing her hair in place. Then 
he stroked her cheeks lovingly, and the young 
wife was conscious of having done her [hus- 
band a great injustice by allowing herself to be 
overcome by the idle words to which she had 
listened. 

Later in the evening she resolved to tell him 
all about it. 

“Charley !’’ 

“Yes, dear,’’ dropping the paper he had just 
picked up. 

“Will you—I want—’ What was the use? 
Izzy Barker could not make herself do so 
unwomanly a thing, and there was no usein 
trying. 

‘‘What does my little wife want?” asked the 
fond husband, trying to understand Izzy’s 
incomprehensible mood. “A new silk dress 
—or is it—’ remembering that Izzy was the 
youngest of the family, and so her mother’s 
baby—“because she is getting homesick, never 
having been away before so long. Is that. it, 
darling?” 

“T would like to go home and see mother 
oh, so much, Charley,” this thought assuring 
her that she need not again meet Aunt Thank- 
ful if she went home on a visit atid her stay 
with them. 

Of course Aunt Thankful did not mean to 
bring about such acrisis. She did not mean 
to do anything—only aggravate Izzy, that 
morning. Peculiar as she was, the old lady 
would not have harmed a hair of her head in- 
tentionally; the mischief was wrought when 
she in her own undisciplined,unhappy frame of 
mind, intruded her thoughts upon another, as 
she all her life had been doing, and that 
other not prepared to bear the lash of a med- 
dlesome tongue. Many a love that promised 
a future as enduring and stable as truth, had 
faded into a morning mist for a cause no 
greater than the one Aunt Thankful by her 
irritable mood tried to instigate when she saw 
how happy Izzy Barker was in her beauti- 
ful, healthy six-months-old baby. 

Her words followed Izzy into the quiet of 
her old home. She thought about them so 
much that whichever way she turned she could 
see a picture of Main street, and of Charley go- 
ing along this thoroughfare until he came to the 
door of Alice Hart’s father. But she never 
saw him ring the bell and enter. The picture, 
as Aunt Thankful’s words had been, was only 
tantalizingly suggestive. And she could not 
tell any one about it, either. O,no! She had 
nothing to confide. ‘‘Oh! Baby,baby,’’she cried, 
dizzy with watching the shifting panorama her 
troubled fancy showed her, ‘“‘there is something 
wrong or papa would never have wanted us 
to come home. There is, baby, oh! there is!’’ 
pressing the sleeping Charley closer, and try- 
ing to persuade her own wakeful eyes to close 
in peaceful slumber. 

‘“‘Mother,’”’ she called next morning, ‘‘that 
woman has been pressing against my arms all 
night, and they ache so! Will you send her 
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Charley's up on Main street; ask him 


away? 
to come home.” 

They were frightened, and a message flashed 
over the wires before there was time to summon 
Phe voung husband came, reproach- 
ing himself for letting his wife and baby leave 
her, day or 


a doctor. 
his home at all. He never left 
night, all through the long weeks of watching. 

He bent over her, calling her by every. endear- 
ing name she had known, and tried to make her 
glassy eyes look at something beside Main 
street and its busy thoroughfare. But Izzy 
Was always trying to get “her” off her aching 
arms, and push “her” away from her shoul- 
ders. Charley and ber mother believed the care 
of the baby had been too great a strain upon her 
nervously organized system. 

When the fever had burned itself out, lzzy 
opened her and asked for the baby. 
“Bring him to me, Charley,’ she pleaded, ‘‘it 
is so long since I saw him,’’ seeming to realize 
that she had been away on a long journey, as 
in reality Izzy had. 

“You must remain very quiet, dear,’ he 
told her, resting his cheek against hers, as he 
had that night when first the fever began to 
show itself, ‘‘and get well again, for my sake. 
Baby’s asleep,” burying his face in the pillow 
beside hers. They told her Baby Charley was 
asleep whenever she asked for him. B€t when 
she was strong enough to go insearch of the 
baby and when she had contided her fears, she 
found an empty cradle and a little grave where 
all of her joy lay buried. 

“We have each other, dear,” the young hus- 
band said, offering the best consolation he 
knew how to give. ‘‘And for that we should 
be thankful, Izzy, remembering the valley 
through which you have passed.” 

“O, Charley! If I’d told you everything, 
confiding to him all that the terrible conjec- 
ture had meant to her. 

‘Izzy you've wronged me—wronged me, cruel- 
ly ; but you did not mean to,” he made haste to 
add, seeing the effect of his words. ‘‘Forgive me, 
for I would not add another pang to your poor 
wounded heart. Yet no man could do more 
than 1 have done to place myself above suspi- 
cion on the part of a boy and girl fancy, as 
both Miss Hart and myself know our rela- 
tion to have been. She is soon to marry a 
young clergyman, who has recently taken 
charge of a parish in the town adjoining ours. 
Aunt Thankful knows it all as well as I do; so 
does mother; but I do not suppose she thought 
it worth while to mention it.” 

Yes, Aunt Thankful did know it. And she 
knew too that Charley Barker loved his wife 
with the strength of his whole nature, for he 
had told her so, and given evidence by his 
devotion that his avowal was earnest and sin- 
cere. It was Aunt Thankful’s disposition to 
be tantalizing, and to allow her words to cor- 
relate her frame of mind, asso many undisci- 
plined natures have a habit of doing. 

And Izzy? Why, she had always to remem- 
ber that she was childless, and to feel that her 
husband could never again give to her his 
full confidence, but more than all, to realize 
that cutting and unjust remarks are the most 
deadly and cruel weapons the members of the 
human family have ever forged for their 
brothers’ and sisters’ hearts; that faith has 
been transformed to mean doubt, joy given 
place to grim despair, all because of idle and 
ill-meant remarks, that were said to ease an 
overstrained and undisciplined mind. 
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Who Can Explain It? 
B. H. J. 





The following circumstance was told me by 
the man to whom it happened. Heis a bright, 
well-educated and well-read man whose word 
would be accepted without question by all 
who knew him. 

Several years ago, during his oat harvest, he 
told his wife after dinner that they would 
Stay in the field quite late that evening, as by 
so doing he could finish cutting the oats. In 
the family was a young girl perhaps seven 
or eight years old; a neighbor had one about 
the same age, who used to come over to play 
with her nearly every day. The farmer and 
his help went to the field, and he hitched up 
and started his harvester. He had made a 
few trips, when on one of his rounds, on the 


side of the field nearest his house and barn. the 


EVENINGS AT HOME 





thought was forced upon him, “I must go to 
the barn, or the children will setit on tire.” 
Such an idea had never entered his head _ be- 
fore, and he himself together and 
thought to himself, “What nonsense; nothing 
has happened to make me suspicious, and it is 


shook 


all nonsense. [Tam ina hurry and won't go.” 
He kept on with his work, but it was diflictlt 
to keep on with the round. The next 
time the same impression was felt, and 
was harder to disregard than _ the first, 
and the effect lasted during the trip. 
When he came around the third time, he stop- 


ped his team and tried to reason himself out of 
the uncomfortable feeling, but he could not, 
and finally he said to himself, ‘I must go to 
make sure. Of course it is all foolishness, but 
Icannot help it, though I hate to lose the 
time."’ He went to the barn, a considerable 
distance from the tield, a good five minutes’ 
walk, and found the two little girls with a 
pile of straw and his little girl with amatch all 
ready to light the pile. It was in the cow sta- 
ble, with hay litter all about, and once a fire 
was started no power on earth could have 
saved the barn and contents and perhaps the 
children. 

The barn was anew and valuable one, and 
the money loss would have represented years 
of labor. His year’s crop of hay has just been 
putin. This was told the writer in the pres- 
ence of the farmer’s wife and the little girl, 
now quite a large one, who said, ‘‘I shall nev- 
er forget that day nor what happened when 
papa caught me.’’ What unseen, unknown 
power compelled this man to leave his work 
that was so pressing, to go on this, as he 
termed it when he started, ‘‘wild-goose chase ?”’ 

Experiment Station Bulletins.—Farmers may 
obtain the following recent bulletins free by 
writing to the agricultural experiment stations 
at the indicated postoffices: 

MASSACHUSETTS—At Amherst. History of 
tuberculosis in the college herd; Use of tuber- 
culin in diagnosis ; Outbreak of bovine rabies; 
Poisoning of cattle by nitrate of soda (B 27). 

NEBRASKA—At Lincoln. Some obstacles to 
successful fruit growing; Flat-headed borers; 
Mice and rabbits; Crown galls; Nematode 
galls; Drouth (B 39). Experiments (B 40) ; Ir- 
rigation water supply in Nebraska (B 41). 

New JersEy—At New Brunswick. Some 
fungous diseases’of table, stock and sugar beets 
(B 107). 

New Mexico—At Las Cruces. 
weeds (B 13). 

New York—At Ithaca. The quince in west- 
ern New York (B 80). Black knot of plums 
and cherries (B81). Spray calendar 1895. 

Nortu Carotina—At Raleigh. Fertilizer 
analyses of the fertilizer control (S B 22). 
Weather summary (B 63). 

Ounto—At Wooster. Commercial fertilizers 
on potatoes, field tests (N B 147). 

OKLAHOMA—At Stillwater. Grapes for the 
southwest (B 14). 





Southwestern 


The Columbian Lunar Annual, published by 
the Poet-Lore Co of Boston (30c), is essentially 
a culture calendar. By utilizing and to some 
extent idealizing the lunar calendar of the 
ancient Greeks, and presenting it side by side 
with the usual Gregorian dates, the author is 
able to present under each month a different 
department of culture, which he has illustrat- 
ed by choice selections of poetry and pertinent 
original matter, thus covering a wide field of 
human aspiration and effort. Civil and polit- 
ical science, poetry, music, oratory, agricul- 
ture, astronomy, sport and physical culture are 
among the branches thus presented, the whole 
making a book of 128 pages with cover ar- 
tistically designed and calendar pages illus- 
trated with figures from classic models. The 
issue for 1895 has reached a second edition. 


Danger in Desks.—The practice of placing a 
roomful of pupils at desks of the same size has 
conduced to nearsightédness to an alarming 
extent, and to spinal disorders as well. This 
is the discovery of the director of physical 
training in the public schools of Boston. 


Brilliant Red is to be a popular color for the 
coming season, though it does. not seem to be 
in as good tastg for warm weather, blue sky 
and green trees as for the cold grays and 
whites of winter. 











OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Bluebirds.. 
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HAT is 
cheery than the 
early spring 
notes of the blue- 
bird, “our beau- 
teous messenger of 
spring?’ When the 
time had come for us 
to be looking for him, 
one sunshiny morn- 
ing, I was sure I 
heard the welcome 
song. I went in 
search of “orni,’”? and we 
roamed the place over and at 
last heard him again and 
spied him. Was there ever a 
more intense blue? He looks 
so tropical in his beautiful 
plumage, and yet he comes while everything 
is cold and winterish. The round holes in the 
old apple trees in our yard were homes for the 
bluebirds, but that disagreeable, quarrelsome 
alien, the English sparrow, has driven them 


more 
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allaway. We cannot love the English spar- 
row. I could not call any bird common, but 


he is a fighting, bad fellow. 

The bluebirds come early from their south- 
ern home, but are at once under shelter, for 
year after year they come and make their 
home in the same hollow trees, and there, with 
a few soft materials loosely put together, nes- 
tle themselves and lay their small, light-blue 
colored eggs and raise their young. 





To Our Young Gardeners. 





I wonder how many of our boys and girls 


have little gardens of their own and 
take care of them and. watch things 
grow? I’m going to find out by asking 


you to tell me all about them. I know some of 
you live in states where the snow will linger 
for some time yet, while others, and lucky little 
folks you are too, have your homes where un- 
der sunny skies green thing grow much earlier. 
Well, I want to hear from our boys and girls, 
no matter where they live. If your gardens 
are already under way, tell me all about them, 
how big they are, what flowers or vegetables 
you planted, how you take care of them and 
anything that the other boys and girls will like 


to know, for the best letters will be 
printed. Others may find useful hints 
in the letters, so you see you can 


help one another. Some of you can tell 
what success you had last year, and how much 
money you earned from your vegetables. Then 
too, I want to hear from the little gardeners 
who live in colder climates. Even if the 
ground is still frozen I know you are planning 
what you will raise, so I want to hear all about 
your plans. If you are first going to have a 
showy bed of flowers we would like to know all 
about these flowers, or if you are thrifty, lit- 
tle market gardeners, tell us of the vegetables 
you raise. Do not write more than 150 words, 
and send in all your letters before May 1, 1895. 
Then to the girl who has written the neatest, 
most helpful and best letter, there will be giv- 
en a delightful book, and tothe boy who writes 
the neatest and best letter, an extra strong two- 
bladed jackknife. Do not forget to put your 
name and address at the top of the first sheet, 
and write on only one side of the paper. Now, 
read these directions over very carefully, put 
on your thinking caps, and tell us about your 
gardens.—[Miss Merrythought. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE FIFTH INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 


13. TEN ANCIENT CITIES— 
1, four-fifths of a Shakespearian character 
2, bee, bee. 

3, opposed to three-fourths of a lake. 

4, infantile Alonzo. 

5, to grow weary. 

, Visiting Henry. 

, 100 T or H. 

, a contraction, and your face. 

9, a confederate and a girl. 
10, a covering and a relative. 


DNA 

















Home Mention. 


If I can stop one heart from breaking, 

I shall not live in vain; 
If I can ease one life the aching, 

Or cool one pain, 
Or heip one fainting robin 

Unto hfs nest again, 
I shall not live in vain. 

—({Emily Dickinson. 





The bang is now little used in children’s 
hair. The preferred arangement for little 
girls from six to 10is in loose curls about the 
face, with the hair hanging to the shoulders, 
the end loosely curled. 


You should keep fine laces wrapped in blue 
tissue paper if you don’t want them to turn 
too yellow,—yellower than is desirable. 





Real, old-time quilting, done by hand, has 
been revived. It dropped into disuse when 
the sewing machine invaded almost every 
home, but it has returned with allits original 
charm. The elaborate quilting is new to the 
present generation, and a genuine novelty. 





Among the wedding presents of a newly- 
made wife was one from an old aunt who had 
little in her power to give. It was a pretty 
cretonne bag filled with soft bits of linen and 
cotton. “I knew you wouldn’t have any old 
garments on which to draw for rags, and I 
knew too how often would come the demand 
on your rag bag,”’ said the giver. 


A French inventor has gottenup an ingen- 
ious contrivance which is fitted under the 
keyboard of a piano so that sewing is done 
while sounds musical or otherwise are pound- 
ed out. Musical talent. will be at a great pre- 
mium when it is known that the Russian 
hymn will sew a baby’s frock, and that a waltz 
in Faust will run up a flannel vest. 


It is rumored that some city women «are go- 
.ng into the suburbs this spring to start a hen- 
nery forfun and money. If the country girls 
will go to town to try their fortunes, this is 
fair play. 

Here are some of the observations of a news- 
paper philosopher ofthe period: “A woman 
stops eating when she is worried, anda man 
stops sleeping.’’ ‘A man hates to refuse a re- 
quest made by a woman to whom he is not 
married.” 

There are certain articles which are used in 
household purposes that should be given a 
weekly washing. Among them are dusters, 
brushes for cleaning silver, clothespins and 
whisk which» are used around the 
house. 


brooms 


A small ‘‘don’t’’ for the home dressmaker, is 
about stitching the waist seam with common 
silk. Good cotton is much better or strong 
machine silk, which is easily obtained. 





If your feet are tired after a long day’s iron- 
ing or sweeping, just try what a wonderful 
rest it is to bathe them in tepid water, then to 
treat them to an alcohol rub and the luxury of 
a pair of fresh stockings and shoes. 


Girls never properly appreciate their fathers 
until they have had husbands, says a current 
writer. 


Respect the New Broom. 





Of course you want a broom to last as long 


as possible, so always select one which has a 
tinge of green about it. Never mind if it has 


an “arsenicy” cast, it shows that the broom 
corn was cut whenit was pliant and young 
and tough, so it will last twice as long as one 
of sickly yellow hue. Then, too, when it is not 
in use do not leave it sprawled out to mat and 
get out of shape, but hang it up as soon as you 
have finished sweeping. When anew broom 
comes into the house, keep it always for “up- 


MOTHERS 





stairs and downstairs and in my lady’s cham- 
ber’’ use, assigning the old one to duty just a 


grade lower. 
a 


A Door Cushion. 


The art of closing a door with a bang is det- 
rimental not only to nerves but 
to the plastered walls and ceil- 
ing of the building, and the 
door and its fastenings. <A sim- 
ple appliance can be used to 
deaden the sound and relieve 
the shock. It consists of pieces 
of rubber that are attached to 
the door at three different points 
where it strikes the casing, or 
attached to the casing itself, as 
shown in the sketch ataa. Use 
small screws for securing the 
rubber. Pieces cut froma dis- 
carded clothes wringer roll do 
nicely. Ifno rubber is availa- 
ble take the strip that is always 
torn from the edge of woolen 
cloth, cut to the proper width 
and tack to the casing where 
the edge of the door strikes it. This deadens 
the sound and it prevents cold air from enter- 
ing. Either plancosts nothing but a few mo- 
ment’s time and will prove a valuable addition. 
[L. D. Snook. ’ 














Oe 
Luncheons for Travelers. 
MARY 8. STELSON, 





Once upon a time, when we traveled toward 
the setting sun, our boon companion, a huge tin 
lunch box, was in a very demoralized condition 
long before the six days’ ride was over. That 
same lunch box has several times crossed the 
Rocky mountains, but its load has not since 
consisted principally of rich cakes and other 
sweets to pall the appetite and crumble over 
the other articles of food. 

Some crisp, spicy ginger snaps make a good 
finish for a lunch, but the Dest desserts con- 
sist of tart, juicy fruit, either canned or fresh, 
and jam or jelly. Thin slices of pressed 
chicken, veal or beef loaf make good sand- 
wiches, so does boiled ham, but avoid salty 
meats as they create thirst. Hard-boiled eggs, 
bottled pickles, meat or vegetable salads and 
spiced fruits make good relishes. If lemons 
are to be had carry a bottle of lemon juice and 
sugar for lemonade. A tablespoonful or two 
of tea may be placed in a small bottle and this 
filled with water. A little of this in a glass of 
cold water makes a pleasant summer drink for 
travelers. 

A friend tells me how a kind relative prepar- 
ed her meals for a ten days’ ride. Each lunch 
was wrapped up by itselfin tissue paper. No 
two were exactly alike, and the tiny bit of 
curiosity and surprise accompanying the un- 
folding ef each, served as an excellent appe- 
tizer. 


—  — 


A Spoiled Child, Perhaps 


KATHERINE WILLIS. 





I want sympathy. Why is it that people 
will stand still, and that no effort we young 
folks can make will bring them up to date one 
little bit? But you will understand when I 
tell you my story. Two years ago I was sent 
off to school. We lived on a farm and I had 
never seen enough of the world before to know 
that many people live on in utter stagnation, 
never moving forward a step, generation after 
generation, simply content to live as their fa- 
thers and mothers did 50 years before them. I 
went to school just a simple, unpolished coun- 
try girl and returned to find out I am so un- 
happy that I wish I had never had a glimpse 
of the outside world. Everything and every- 
body at home is so hopelessly old-fashioned. 
There is no use talking, father and mother 
will insist on rag carpets with straw between, 
the hair wreath on the parlor wall has to stay 
there, so has the clumsy little wood stove and 
a haircloth sofa which gives one the shivers to 
lookat. The ‘‘moss-covered bucket that hangs 
in the well” is a picturesque enough thing to 
sing about, but I hate it just as much as,I do 
the stiff little front yard with its lilac bushes 
and prim, straight path up to the front door. 


AND DAUGHTERS 
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I hate the inconvenient, dingy, old house and 
I hate everything in it. 

If father would do a bit of planning and 
spend a little money, he could easily build a 
new home farther back fromthe road, with a 
lawn ip front and city conveniences, but I 
might talk till doomsday before he would 
budge an inch; he would simply tell me that 
he wished schools were sunk forever,,or that 
he had never heard of one. 

It is cruelly mortifying. I have ever se 
many lovely friends in the city whom I could 
invite here, but how can I, living as we do 
now? There is not a modern bed in the house, 
for mother says no springs that ever were in- 
vented can take the place of bedcords. We 
eat in the kitchen, and yet we might have tke 
dearest little dining-room right off it, if mother 
and father would only take an upstairs bed- 
room. I wonder sometimes what my musical 
friends would say if they should find nothing 
here to play on but our old melodeon, and I 
can just fancy how their noses would go up at 
our salt pork and corned beef and cabbage and 
turnips, and everlasting apple or mince pie. 
Mother does not believe in modern cookery 
any more than in new-fangled dressmaking, 
and when I proposed making charlotte russe 
the other day she was quite as disdainful as 
when I wanted her to have big sleeves and a 
full skirt in her new black henrietta. 

I suppose some people would say I am heart- 
less and flippant and ought to be contented, 
but I see an entirely different side of the story. 
People have no business to transplant their 
children into the refined and entirely. different 
atmosphere of another world unless they are 
willing to make home a little different for 
them when they return. One cannot come 
back to the same old life and live it with the 
same old content; a peep at another life has 
quite unfitted them for it, and I do not doubt 
there are hundreds of girls in country homes 
who are quite as miserable as I am to-day in 
the midst of a life and surroundings which are 
hopelessly old-fashioned. 





A Birch-Bark Receptacle.—Here is a conven- 
ient receptacle for home decoration in the 
form of a tambourine. The size can be varied 





to suit the pieces of bark and the purpose of 
the receptacle. Large ones are used for news- 
papers, smaller ones for letters or hair receiv- 
ers, while a tiny one makes the cutest little 
jewelry catchalls to suspend beside the dress- 
ing table. Light blue and yellow ribbon form 
the most pleasing contrast with the bark. 
Photograph frames, bookmarks, cardcases, 
and in fact almost any article seen made of 
cardboard can be constructed from the bark 
where a little taste and patience are exercised. 
[Ella S. Welch. 

On Washing Day.—A careful housekeeper 
says she always keeps a long strip of clean, 
heavy muslin which is laid away carefully 
from one wash day to another. On this cloth 
spread all the handkerchiefs, collars, cuffs 
and napkins, which are fastened to it with 
common pins. Then it is folded together and 
then it is only a minute’s work to attach it to 
the clothesline with pins. This plan saves 
work in hanging up and taking down small ar- 
ticles, and then they dry better and cleaner 
than when they come in contact with the often 
none-too-clean clothespins. 





Newspapers are so apt to get scattered about 
the house that it is a good idea to make a pret- 
ty receptacle for them. Use a common un- 
painted straw-matting splasher, in some bright 
color, if you can find it. Bring the selvedged 
edges together and sew brass rings to the cor- 
ners, bind the unfinished ends with ribbon, 
and add jaunty little bows. Across the front 
in gold letters print Newspapers. 
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The Scolding Word. 


MARY HOCKETT FLANNER,. 


At last, my baby sleeps, and I 
Soft wipe the tear-glued lashes dry, 
And kiss the rosy, grief-splashed cheek, 
And try to still the sobs that seek 
To sink themselves in trem’lous sighs; 
I know the sleep-sealed, baby eyes 
Hold in them now no look of pain, 
No quick surprise; yet I would fain 
The heavy, heart-hurt sobs release, 
That my dear babe might sleep in peace.— 
* > * 
Did we but stay the scolding word 
*Till baby sleeps, *twould ne’er be heard. 





In the Nursery. 


“T was much impressed,” writes Nellie F. 
Johnson, “‘by an article I read a few days ago. 
A mother required all complaints to be made 
to her in writing after her children were old 
enough to write, and she would investigate 
and have everything made right. Many acom- 
plaint dwindled into nothingness as one took 
pencil and paper to write it out, and the com- 
plainant found it too trivial to spend time 
over. So it went to the winds, to be heard 
from no more.” 

Children’s delicate throats are strained and 
sometimes injured in forcing the voice to talk 
with deaf people. The quality of the voice 
may thus be impsired, or even chronic laryn- 
gitis may be contracted. 

“Don’t” is too often the rule in many house- 
holds. Mothers seem to forget that there are 
certain activities in every child which must 
find an outlet, and if not turnedin the right 
direction will seek the wrong one. A _ proper- 
ly trained child will not need force; a spoiled 
child will. 

Children’s second teeth usually appear in 
this order: First molars, sixth to seventh 
year; central incisors, seventh to eighth year; 
lateral incisors,eighth to ninth; first bicuspide, 
ninth to tenth; second bicuspide, tenth to 
eleventh. Occasionally some strange freaks 
of nature are observed in the teeth, and 
the malformations are many. It is now 
said that sugar does not cause the decay 
of teeth, but that the saliva is the important 
factor. , 

Many parents are too indulgent with their 
children because of the recollection of unmer- 
ited severity in their own youth. 





Some Specked Apples. 


LENORA ALLEN. 





Reuben, after tying on one of Rachel’s 
aprons, took a panful of apples and Rachel 
with another panful sat down to work. In a 
short time they cut over apples enough to fill 
the preserving kettle and after the apples were 
washed they were put on to cook. You see, 
they were going to make some jelly of some 
specked Northern Spies. Then Rachel thought 
she would can some of the apples for future 
use for pies, so the paring knives began work 
again. 

“I’m going to save these parings to put into 
my next kettle of jelly,’’ Rachel said. The 
apples for the jelly were cooked a long time 
until they were very soft, then Rachel turned 
them into a thick strainer and pressed the 
juice out very carefully so that none of the 
pulp would go through to cloud the jelly. 
The juice was measured and put back into the 
kettle and half as much sugar added. When 
the juice and sugar had boiled a short time, it 
thickened, whereupon Rachel took a spoon- 
ful out into a saucer totry it. Then it was 
put into jelly tumblers and left onthe pantry 
shelf to cool. After tasting of the spoonful of 
jelly which she had taken out into the saucer, 
Rachel said gravely, ‘“‘It will be all right for 
tarts, but it is a little too sweet for layer cake. 
After dinner I wish you would drive down to 
the village and get me a few cranberries to put 
into my next kettleful of jelly. AndIwish you 
would get me a piece of beef so I can make 
some mince meat; I want to can up some to 
to use next spring.’’ 

Reuben went to the village that afternoon 
and bought some beef and cranberries, and the 
next morning Rachel finished making je!ly and 
canned several jars of mince-meat. The cran- 
berries improved the jelly, but I think Rachel 
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used more sugar when she added them. The 
meat was boiled and chopped fine, the apples 
were chopped fine and mixed with the meat, 
then sugar, spice and salt were added, but 
nothing sour except the apples was put in, for 
it keeps much better without, and the sour part 
can be added just as well when the cans are 
opened for use. The mixture was thoroughly 
cooked and canned hot. The jelly, which was 
very bright and clear, and the cans of apple 
and mince meat were a goodly sight when 
Rachel had completed her work, and there was 
also a jar of boiled cider apple sauce, for she 
said boiled cider apple sauce is better made of 
sour apples, if a little brown sugar is added, 
than it is when made of sweet apples. So the 
barrel of specked apples was nearly all used 
and added much to the bill of fare in the 
spring. 





Concerning Selfishness. 
ELINOR HAMMOND. 





Somewhere in one of his short stories Jerome 
K. Jerome aftirms that selfishness is the root 
of ambition. In our reading books at school 
we were charged to “fling away ambition;”’ 
since those halcyon days of youth, our ears 
have grown accustomed to “ambition is the 
root of all evil.””, And now Jerome comes for- 
ward and explains why. 

Leaving this bright young man out of the 
question, selfishness is an unmitigated sin. 
When a woman elbows her way through a 
crowd at the station to insure her getting the 
best seat on the train, the old first law of nature, 
self-preservation, ought to assert itself in the 
elbows of every one in the crowd and serve as 
an effectual barrier to keep her in the rear. I 
don’t know that woman sins more than her 
brother in this way, for selfishness is a vice 
that is confined to neither the brave nor the 


fair. 
There are so many ways in which it. is 
shown! Who is selfish if not the wait-a- 


minute kind ofa man? Wait the breakfast 
because he turned over for just one more wink 
of sleep. Make the stenographer wait for her 
letters till 5.30, and then his ideas being well 
collected, dictate half a dozen for her to finish 
before6 pm. He owes the doctor a little bill, 
also his tailor, but they can wait a little; he 
has a way of investing that money. His wife 
waits the dinner while he buttonholes Jones 
on the corner for a half hour’s discussion of 
the way those lawmakers at Washington 
dilly-dally over their work. He was deaf to 
Jones’ hint of an engagement to dinner. This 
wait-a-minute man was the origin of that old 
joke where the best man told the minister to 
wait the ceremony till the groom arrived, and 
the poor divine actually had to set his watch 
back 10 minutes on the wedding day. The 
railway officials, however, had not been fore- 
warned, hence the bridal couple missed the 
train, causing tears, a premature quarrel and 
much amusement to the wait-a-minute man’s 
friends. 

Now Mollie is quite as bad. I wouldn’t dare 
tell you how many minutes she kept Frank 
walking his clipped horse up and down in 
front of the house the other day, while she 
fastened her veil in a most bewitching style 
before she went on her sleighride. Her moth- 
er’s remonstrances were met with a cheery 
laugh and ‘“‘O! Frank’s used to waiting for me; 
he don’t mind.” I thought—never mind what 
I thought; what do you think? And I don’t 
suppose Mollie would be selfish about any- 
thing for tiie world. 

It was another Mollie who made a business 
appointment with a lawyer, and carelessly al- 
lowed him to wait a quarter of an hour for her. 
She lost a lucrative position thereby; and I 
should like to be able to add after the fashion 
of the morals in the stories of other days, ‘‘She 
was never behind time again.’’ This I cannot 
do. 

There’s that thorn in the side, the borrow- 
ing person-—-if he were not selfish would he 
borrow? Don’t you feel like running down a 
side street to escape him? Why should he be 
continually hard-up more than you? His sal- 
ary is quite as good, and if he spends it in 
riotous living, why should you help him pay 
his landlady or buy his children shoes? Per- 
haps he doesn’t borrow money, but rather your 
dress suit, your white satin .ie, your overcoat 





or your cherry-colored kid gloves. If you lend 
these furnishings, don’t expect them returned 
in good condition. No borrower is careful of 
other people’s property. 

Sometimes, oftentimes a borrowing girl does 
not return the book, stationery, postage stamps, 
crackers, cooking utensils, tablescarf, even un- 
derclothing that is lent her. She is deserving 
of the name of thief, though I think she is 
really only selfish and careless. Perhaps you 
think some of these articles are never borrowed 
or lent. I will ask you to spend six months as 
student in a woman’s college to find what 
things would come under that head; neither 
your Bible nor your bed spring would come in 
the list. Possibly your toothbrush might, 
though were we speaking of a cértain college 
student it would not.. Not long since a little 
Wellesley girl apologized for her lack of sofa 
pillows, explaining that she had lent two to a 
classmate who was having a spread and the 
girl across the corridor borrowed the other in 
Ootober and hadn’t returned it. ‘She borrow- 
ed my hairbrush this morning,” she added, 
wtth a faint grimace. 

Emerson, the serene sage, had something to 
say of this borrowirg. “It is best to pay scot 
and lot as we go along. The borrower runs in 
his own debt. He may soon come to see that 
he had better have broken his own bones than 
to have ridden in his neighbor’s coach, and 
that the highest price he can pay for a thing is 
to ask for it. For every benefit we receive a 
tax is levied.” 

And there is that selfish person whois al- 
ways forgetting things and leaving them be- 
hind. Itisa bit of a nuisance to have to go 
about the house gathering up your visitor’s be- 
longings and send them following her by ex- 
press. When she was with you some one was 
continually running back for her handkerchief, 
gloves or fan. This kind of a girl is apt to lose 
her things and cost her relatives and friends 
no end of time and bother hunting up the miss- 
ing tickets, keys, checks, capes, umbrellas, 
parcels and pocketbooks she scatters abroad 
so promiscuously. She is the most generous 
person in the world at heart, but when I think 
of this habit of hers I’m tempted to call her 
also the most selfish. 

Ah me! let us beware. Let us live with 
more care and more thought for the rights of 
others and the value oftime. For was it not 
these careless, selfish habits of ours that the 
writer of canticles warns us against in “Be- 
ware of the foxes, the little foxes, that eat the 
grapes and spoil the vines.” 





Sweet Indian Bread.—Five cups corn meal, 2 
cups flour, 1 cup light brown sugar, 1 table- 
spoonful salt, 2 teaspoonfuls soda, sour milk to 
make rather thin batter. Bake in greased 
bread pans in moderate oven, 75 minutes Mix 
the corn meal flour, sugar and salt thoroughly 
together, dissolve the soda in a cupof milkand 
stir well. This is good hot and is very nice 
cold to slice and warm in the oven.—[G. R. D. 





For Your Throat.—Nothing among old- 
fashioned remedies gives more instant relief in 
throat or chest troubles than camphorated oil. 
One can easily make it at home by pouring 
olive oil upon camphor gum until it ceases to 
dissolve. Itisan excellent plan to always 
have a supply of this on hand. 


Cane-Seat Chairs.—When your cane-seated 
chairs get to sagging just turn them upside 
down and wash them with strong soap suds. 
Soak them thoroughly, then set them to dry. 
The cane will stiffen up to its normal con- 
dition. 


Crinkly Goods Wear Well.—There is a mis- 
taken idea that crinkly goods like the new 
crepons are not durable; instead of that they 
are among the best wearing of materials,—seer- 
sucker for instance. 








Silver, cleaned and then rubbed with a piece 
of lemon, washed and well dried, gets a white 
brilliancy that is very desirable. Silver thus 
treated will keep clean longer than with the 
ordinary cleansing. 





For a Burn.—Apply baking soda moistened 
with water to a burn and cover with a piece of 
old linen to keep out the air. This will draw 
out all the inflammation.—([C. M. A. 




















Handsome Wheel Lace. 


C. W. PRATT. 

Make a chain of forty stitches. 

lst row—Two dc in fifth stitch, ch one, two 
dcin same, ch three, miss four, one s c in 
fifth stitch, ch six, miss four, one s c¢ in fifth 
stitch, ch twelve, * one s cin sixth stitch of this 
chain counting from the last stitch just made, 
ch two, one s cin ninth of this chain, turn the 
work over, turning it towards you, one d c¢ in 
loop of six stitches, ch four, ones c in top of 
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d c just made, this forms a picot, three d c in 
loop, one s c in sixth stitch from the last s ¢ in 
first chain of forty stitches, 3d ein loop of six, 


made a picot, three d c in loop, * turn the 
work back as held first; you have now a _half- 
wheel, ch three, miss five, one s c in sixth 


stitch, ch six, miss four, one s cin fifth stitch, 
ch twelve and continue as above from * to *, 
make a picot. 
2d row—Three dcin center loop, make a 
picot, three d cin same loop, make a _ picot, 
three d c in same loop, join the wheel with one 
s cin first dc, ch six, ones cin center of chain 
of six, ch six, one scin last dc of half wheel, 
three d c in center loop, picot, six dc in loop, 
picot, three d c in loop, join wheel with one s c, 
ch six, one s cin center chain of six, ch six, 
one s cin center of next chain, ch six, one s ¢c 
in dc of shell, shell in shell, one dc in chain 
three of last row, ch three, turn. 
3d row—Shell in shell, ch three, one s c in 
chain, ch six, one s cin next chain, ch twelve 
and make a half wheel as before, making a 
picot where you join the wheel in center of 
chain six of last row, the third picot join to 
picot in wheel of last row, ch three, one s cin 
center d c of wheel, picot, ch six, ones cin 
chain ‘of six, ch twelve and make a wheel with 
seven picot around it, one after the first dc, an- 
other where you join in chain of six, and the 
third is joined to picot of. wheel in last row, 
leaving four picots on edge of wheel, join 
wheel with one s c. 
4th row—Ch six, onesc in center of chain, 
ech six, one s cin last dc of wheel, finish the 
wheel with a picot on each side and none in 
the center, join with one s c, ch six, ones c in 
center of chain, ch six, one sc in last d ec of 
shell, shell in shell, one d cin chain three, ch 
three, turn. 
5th row—Shell in shell, ch three, one s c in 
center of chain, ch twelve and make a half 
wheel with picots, as before directed, ch three, 
one s cin center d c of wheel, picot, ch six, 
one s c in center of chain, chtwelve and makea 
wheel, omitting the picot in center of upper 
half, join with one s c. 
6th row—Ch six, onescin center of chain, 
ch six, one s c in last d c of wheel, finish wheel 
as before, no picot in center of upper half, join 
with one s c, ch six, one s cin last dc of shell, 
shell in shell, one d c in chain three, ch three, 
turn. 
7th row—Shell in shell, ch three, one s c in 
center of chain, ch three, one s.c in center 
dc of wheel, picot, ch 12 and make a 
half wheel with a picot where it joins chain 
six of last row, ch three, onesc in center of 
chain, ch six, ones cin center d c of wheel, 
picot, ch twelve, make a wheel joining the sec- 
ond picot to picot in wheel of last row, no pi- 
cot In center of upper half of wheel, join with 
one s ¢c. 
8th row—Ch three, one s c in center dc of 
wheel, picot, ch six, one scin chain, ch six, 
one s c in last dc of wheel, finish wheel as be- 
fore, no picot in center of upper half, join wit’: 
one sc, ch six, one s cin center of chain, ch 
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six, one sc in last dec of shell, shell in shell, 
one dcinchain three, ch three, turn. 

9th row—Shell in shell, ch three, ones cin 
chain, ch six, one s c in chain, ch twelve, make 
half wheel with picot where joined to chain 
six, ch three, picot, ch six, one s c in chain, ch 
twelve, make a wheel with six picots around 
it, joining the first to the second in wheel of 
last row, join with s c, continue from 2d row 

icsitas cigs 

Looking at a Seed. 


EVA GAILLARD. 





In studying the life of a flowering plant we 
will begin and end with a seed. Every per- 
fect seed has folded up within it a perfect plant 
called an embryo, sometimes too small to be 
seen Without a glass, but often plainly visible 
to the naked eye. This embryo consists of the 
caulicle or stem and the cotyledons or leaves, 
there usually being a pair of them, though not 
always. Puta seed into soil and give it the 
three ‘‘must-haves’’ of plant life,—light, heat 
and moisture,—and it will soon sprout, or ger- 
minate. As soon as a plant begins to grow, 
one end of the little stem or caulicle pushes 
out of the seed and down into the ground, thus 
forming the root, while the opposite end 
reaches up to the light and brings up with it 
the cotyledons or seed leaves, to expand in 
the light and air. As soon as these are full 
grown (sometimes sooner) we can see between 
them a little bud called a plumule, which will 
be raised on a new section of stem and develop 
into another leaf. 

When the root and first pair of leaves are 
fairly started we have a complete plant, with 
all the organs of vegetation, namely, a root to 
draw food from the ground, a stem to elevate 
its leaves and branches, and leaves to draw 
supplies from the air. It willnever have any 
more parts, but simply more of the kind al- 
ready developed. 

Albumen is the name given to that part of 
the -seed which surrounds the embryo and 
nourishes it until the organs are sufficiently 
developed to draw sustenance from other 
sources. In a fresh seed this is usually a soft 
substance, growing harder as the seed grows 
older, as in peas, beans, corn or nuts of all 
kinds. In some seeds the embryo has but one 
cotyledon, and such plants are called monocot- 
yledonous, while in others there are three or 
more, and these are called polycotyledonous 
plants, but in the majority we find two, giving 
us our largest or dicotyledonous class. 

The limits of this article will not admit of 
describing different seeds, but the student 
should plant as many as possible and then ex- 
amine them from day to day as germination is 
taking place, and the lesson will be more thor- 
oughly learned than it can ever be from books. 
A good way to germinate seeds of the smaller 
kinds for examination is to place a thin layer 
of cotton on water, sprinkle the seeds on it and 
keep moderately warm. Notice that in peas, 
beans and many other seeds the two halves 
of the seed are the cotyledons, and they furnish 
nourishment for the plant at the same time 
that they are being pushed. up into the light, 
growing thinner, turning green and becoming 
the seed leaves of the plant. The next pair of 
leaves will in almost all cases be altogether 
different in shape and are called true 
leaves. In these seeds the albumen is 


stored in the cotyledons, while in some 
others it is stored around the embryo 
in the hull of the seed. When these embryo 


plants begin to grow they use this food up and 
bring the seed hull up on the first pair of 
leaves, as in a morning glory or a tomato. In 
some seeds the cotyledons carry such a load of 
food that they are too heavy for the stem to 
lift, and in such cases they remain under 
ground, furnishing sustenancs for the plant 
until it gets a good start. In these articles I 
shall try to use the terms that are most com- 
mon, but as different writers use different 
terms the reader will have to take that fact in- 
to consideration when studying. As an in- 
stance of this, I have spoken of the caulicle, 
which is Woods’ term, while Gray uses radicle 
in the same ruse. 

The study of botany means the study of ev- 
ery part of the plant, and the parts of the plant 
must be understood as well as the blossom or 
we can never place a strange plant in its fam- 
ily. As the root is generally the simplest and 
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least diversified we will take that up next 
time. I shall use as few technical terms as 
possible and I hope that all who read these ar- 
ticles at all will try to thoroughly understand 
them rather than to simply memorize. 





Books on Stock Feeding. 


By far the greater part of the more recent 
progress in farming is due to the practical ap- 
plication of the scientific principles of stock 
feeding. There is scarcely a farmer who does 
not realize that different rations are required 
for the production of growth, of gain in live 
weight, and of milk and butter. The food re- 
quirements of the different kinds of farm ani- 
mals vary widely, cattle using a coarse, bulky 
ration, while swine and poultry need a more 
concentrated diet. The great valuelof asystem- 
atic knowledge of stock feeding has recently 
been markedly proved in the successful re- 
placement of corn by wheat in the grain ration 
fed to farm animals in both America and 
Europe. One of the best books on this subject 
is Elliot W. Stewart’s Feeding Animals ($2*) 
which explains the laws of animal growth as 
practically applied to the rearing and feeding 
of horses, cattle, dairy cows, sheep and swine. 

Many researches on stock feeding have been 
made by the agricultural experiment stations. 
The Pennsylvania station has done especially 
good work in this field and besides its reports 
its Director, H. P. Armsby, has written a 
Manual of Cattle Feeding ($1.75*) which treats 
of the principles of animal nutrition, the com- 
position of feeding stuffs and their rational 
use in the feeding of farm stock. In this line 
the New Hampshire station{has prepared an ex- 
cellent feeding chart and the national depart- 
mentfof agriculturejhas published an exhaustive 
series of analyses of American Feeding Stuffs. 
The Wisconsin station has formulated 100 ra- 
tions for dairy cows, and has demonstated 
that Prof J. W. Sanborn was correct in his 
claim that the feeding standard of the United 
States differsfrom Germany. The Connecticut 
station has recently published a valuable bul- 
letin on dairy feeding, and stock feeding is one 
of the chief topics discussed at the farmers’ in- 
stitutes. 

For the feeding of sheep, Stewart’s Shep- 
herd’s Manual ($1.50*) gives practical advice, 
as also does Ran‘all’s Practical Shepherd ($2). 
For the growing of pork, Coburn’s Swine Hus- 
bandry ($1.75*) is the most reliable work. The 
Horse ($1*) by Dr George Amatage is a valua- 
ble stable; guide. In feeding for eggs and 
poultry meat one should consult Profits in 
Poultry ($1). The Winter Care of Horses and 
Cattle (35c*) by T. B. Terry is an interesting 
little workin this field. Henry Stewart’s 
Dairyman’s Manual’ ($2) is a most useful and 
practical work for the owner of cows, as it is 
written from a long and varied experience. 
The principles of stock feeding are of such vi- 
tal interest to the farmer that it behooves him 
to study one or more of the standard works on 
this subject. Now when he is compounding @ 
stock ration every time he feeds his stock, is 
good time to use the long winter evenings in 
reading works which will make clear whether 
he is or is not feeding correctly. 


cc 
Sensible Dress and Blackboards.—August 
Flower writes on the sensibleness of dress: 
first, footwear; next, reform waists. These 
are two hobbies of mine. Nellie Burns and 
Alice W. Hewlett advocate blackboards in the 
home. I do most assuredly where there are 
children. Hang it in the living room; hang it 
low ; have something entertaining and instruc- 
tive on itallthetime. I knew the benefits of one 
for several years; in fact, it is not wholly dis- 
carded, though the children\are now young men. 
It was my custom to put on something new 
each morning before the rest of the family 
were up. Soon I found new sentiments writ- 
ten there when I arose. The last one to retire 
the night before had added his mite. So the 
board became an attraction and instructor. 
Many a — text was learned from it; many 
areproofin Bible language was given; only 
the ones giving and receiving knew the depths 
ef its meaning at just that time.—Nellie F. 
Johnson. 


*The asterisk (*) after the price of a book means 
that it will be sent postpaid by Orange Judd Com- 

any, 52 Lafayette place, N Y, on receipt of price, 
This is headquarters for all books pertaining td 
agricuiture and rural pursuits; large illustrated 
catalog sent on request. 
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My Younger Brother’s Quest. 


ELEANOR ROOT. 





It was for a livelihood, this quest; for bread 
and butter, to be obtained in some other way 
than in bringing in water and wood, making 
fires, and going errands occasionally. And it 
could not be sought by running away when 
the burden got too hard—at least, there would 
be no fun in it, or romance; for father had 
always told his boys that when they felt as 
though they wanted to leave home, all they 
had to do was to tell him and he would gladly 
help them off. So, as I say, the fun of running 
away was dissipated. 

But something must be done to free himself 
from the galling bondage of domestic tyranny 
my younger brother thought (I shall, here- 
after, call him simply M. Y. B., to save the 
time), and finally he decided to be an office 
boy. His salary was not munificent,—a matter 
of a dollar and a half a week, I think—but he 
would be absolved from so many things in the 
domestic line, even if he did have to make the 
oftice fire and sweep the office floor, that he was 
quite jubilant. 

In two weeks, however, he lost the job. The 
reason was that the outlay in the office in 
which he had anchored himself proved to be, 
alas, just one dollar and fifty cents more than 
the income. 

Then M. Y. B. tried collecting. He was an 
energetic youth when he wanted to be, and he 
succeeded in getting the ancient bills of a 
number of business houses. He was filled 
with enthusiasm, for wasn’t he to get 10 per 
cent of some, 20 per cent of others, and still 50 
per cent of others? He figured up that he 
would make, at the very lowest estimate, forty 
dollars out of the pile. 

The first day he looked just a little grave. 
The second day, more so. The third day he 
said he felt discouraged. The fourth, he suc- 
ceeded in collecting twenty five cents. (His 
commission was 10 per cent, so that he felt 
that he was making a beginning.) 

The fifth day he was downin the dumps 
again,—and the sixth day his new shoes gave 
out and he demanded another pair. It was 
then that father kindly but firmly told him 
that if he went on collecting he would have to 
buy his own foot gear, and he gave it up. 

The next thing he tried was peddling, or as 
he put it, grandiloquently, “traveling for the 
purpose of introducing the Sevonian fruit ex- 
tracts!’’ He was to work on commission and 
get thirty cents for every bottle he sold. 

“Fifteen times thirty cents is four dollars 
and ahalf,’” he calculated rapidly. “I ought 
to sell fifteen bottles a day, anyhow. Hooray! 
But I will have to borrow some money of 
father to pay expenses of the first few days,”’ 
he went on doubtfully. “You see we only take 
orders at first.” 

Father gave him five dollars cheerfully, say- 
ing only, ‘All I want is to have you agree that 
if the extract business don’t go, and you can’t 
pay me back at that, you’ll stay at home and 
work out the debt before you try anything 
else. I’ll give you five cents a day for fires 
and five cents for the other chores, provided 
you do them cheerfully, until the debt is paid. 
Then you can commence again on anything 
you want to. Inthe meantime I’ll give you 
board and lodging. That’s fair, isn’t it?’’ 

M. Y. B. said it was, which accounts for our 
having in our household again a hewer of 
wood and a bringer of water. 


en 


Save the Glove.—Before a hole ina glove gets 
to be too large just try buttonhole-stitching it. 
Go around the edge with a close stitch, using 
glove thread, as the silk thread so often used 
only tears the kid. Then stitch into this 
round and round like a crocheted mat until the 
hole is -filled up. This process well attended 
to will ward off the oldage of a glove a long 
time. 


For Soiled Carpets at the time of the spring 
cleaning, salt is a wonderful restorer of faded 
color. The coarsest kind is the best, and it 


should be spread on generously; let it lie on 
the carpet for a few hours and then brush it off 
with a hard broom. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Aunt Patty’s Call. 





To all those who have sent me kindly mes- 
sages during a season of grip, I would say that 
if they will have a little patience, I shall be 
able tosend my appreciation by letter soon. 
We are all somuch relieved that Bachelor of 
Cordaville has finally received his answer to 
that all-important question, without any more 
serious consequences than the breaking of the 
rustic bench, which no doubt had seen much 
service, and we hope the “some other time”’ in 
which we are to hear the result of the trip may 
be at our spring meeting, which is to be the 
fast of next month. Bring her along and let 
her tell it herself. We are anticipating the 
meeting with many new Tablers who have 
never met with us before. Aunt Mollie is sure 
to be there, and Dame Durden, who need not 
trouble to bring her ‘“‘cookies and meetin’ seed,”’ 
for we shall have a supply of the staff and 
spice of life. Girl of the Period and Mrs Go 
A. Head will be on hand, and we sincerely 
hope the Judge will honor us by his presence. 
And we shall be looking for Sister Jenkins; 
she need have no fear of an electric shower at 
this season of the year, and if Brother Jenkins 
refuses to come, tell him to “mind the house,’’ 
while you attend your club meeting. I am 
glad to hear that Ulrica will assist in the 
music, and am sure that Katydidn’t will lend 
his voice for the occasion. A cordial and 
hearty invitationis extended to all readers and 
contributors, Tablers and members of the club, 
to be present at the meeting and help to 
make it a red-letter day in our history.—[Aunt 
Patty, President of the Tablers. 


rc 
The Grip.—I vote for Hartford, Ct, for our 
next place of meeting, as one from the country 
can get there in season for an afternoon meet- 
ing. Were my arm long enough I would give 
Aunt Mollie of Connecticut the grange ‘“‘grip,” 
also Brother Jared of Haverhill.—[O. Ho. 


Welcome, Old Friend.—A few weeks ago M. 
A. C. asked several of the old Tablers who had 
long been absent to report themselves, and 
among others mentioned Phil I. Buster. I 
was glad to see that one of the Tablers at least 
had not forgotten me. Although long absent, 
I have not lost my interestin the Table and 
its many correspondents. I cherish in pleas- 
ant, grateful memory many whose acquaint- 
ance I have made personally and by letter and 
to whom I am greatly indebted for their good 
influence. Like Vermonter, I too, have seen 
much of the bitterness of life. I have often 
been misjudged and misrepresented, but I am 
still striving for the right, and don’t forget to 
“take heart within and God o’erhead.” I had 
a ye call from Eli the past winter. I 
I hope that the next meeting of the Tablers 
will be somewhere in this part of Connecticut 
and that Ishall be able to attend.—[Phil I. 
Buster, Harwinton, Ct. 





THE YOUNG WIDOWER. 
*Tis food for their fancy, this life of his, 
That they catch glimpses of, now and th 2n, 
As they ride with him in the starry night, 
Or walk in the mossy glen. 


And often, quite often, they’ll dream at home 
Of the sad-faced widower, all alone, 

Of how weary he seemeth to be of life; 
No wonder he mourns for his beautiful wife: 


But a wonderful heart is the widower’s heart, 
For so it hath proven to be, 

And there’s more room in that heart of his 
Than mortals ever could see. 


So there’s hope for you, fair maids, ’tis true, 
And we’ll leave him now in your care, 
And we wonder, too (’twould be nothing new), 
If sly Cupid himself will be there. 
J. B. 


Why Didn’t You Callt—Bachelor Harry, if 
you went past Cordaville’s home, why did 
you not call? Lavic, I was quite interested in 
your piece, but really I. was a little surprised 
that a husband should tell of his wife’s fail- 
ings to the public. Are you not just a little 
in the wrong yourself, Mr Lavic? The old 
saying goes, if you wish to rid yourself of an 
evil, strike at the root, so I would advise you 
to begin with your own self and see if you 
really do your duty by your wife. As all the 
world knows, a woman is much more gentle 
and patient than a man, and unless she has 
some unusual trial, she will generally keep her 
temper. Are you always willing to do the lit- 
tle favors which your wife asks of you, and in 
fact put yourself out to please the woman you 











If you do 
should you expect her to be always pleasant 


took for better or worse ? not, why 
and cheerful andy after a hard day’s werk, be 
ready to give you an enjoyable evening? Do 
we, as a whole, really know what the word 
“home” constitutes? It may be ahappy one or 
the reverse, just as we make it. The wife, 
mother and daughters are considered the home 
makers, but they cannot make ita haven of 
rest and happiness if the husband is continual- 
ly finding fault and not ready to do his share. 

s Mr Darley says, the farm home can be equal 
to, if not better than the city one, but the 
opportunity of the former is far less than the 
latter, because many farmers’ wives, although 
educated and refined, do not have access to 
the many enjoyments and places of interest 
as does her city sister.—[Myrtle of Vermont. 


The Gunmaker of Ilion, 








JEFFERSON M. CLOUGH REFUSES A TEMPTING 
OFFER FROM THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT. 


His Health Was Too Poor to Permit Attention 
to Business. A Great Sufferer for Many Years 
But Has Now Recovered. 

(From the Springfield, Mass., Union.) 

There isn’t a gun manufacturer in the United 
States who does not know Jefferson M. Clough; 
and why? Because he has been intimately asso- 
ciated all his life with the development of the 
two best American rifles, the Remington and 
Winchester. For years he was superintendent 
of the E. Remington & Sons’ great factory at 
at Ilion, N. Y. After leaving there he refused a 
tempting offer of the Chinese government to go to 
China to superintend their government factories, 
—and accepted instead the superintendency of 
tne Winchester Arms Ce., at New Haven, at asal- 
ary of $7,500 a year. 

It was after this long term of active labor asa 
business man that he found himself ineapacitated 
for further service by the embargo which rheu- 
matism had lai upon him, and resigned his posi- 
tion more than two years ago, returning to 
Belchertown, Mass., where he now lives and owns 
the Phelps farm, a retired spot where he has five 
hundred acres of land. 

Being a man of means he did not spare the cost 
and was treated by leading physicians and by 
baths at celebrated springs without receiving any 
benefit worth notice. During the summer of 1893 
and the winter of 1894, Mr. Clough was confined 
to his house in Belchertown, being unable to rise 
from his bed without assistance, and suffering 
continually with acute pains and with no taste or 
desire for food, nor was he able to obtain suffi- 
cient sleep. 

Early in the year 1894, Mr. Clough heard of Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. He began 
taking taking these pills about the first of March, 
1894, and continued to do so until the first part of 
September following. The first effect noticed was 
a better appetite and he began to note more 
ability to help himself off the bed and to be better 
generally. Last August (1894) he was able to go 
alone to his summer residence and farm of 163 
acres on Grenadier island, among the Thousand 
Islands, in the river St. Lawrence, where from the 
highest land of his farm he commands a view for 
13 miles down the river, and 60 of the Thousand 
Islands can be seen. 

Instead of being confined to his bed Mr. Clough 
is now and has been for some time able to be 
about the farm to direct the men employed there, 
and he is thankful for what Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills have done for him. 

These pills are manufactured by the Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Y.,and 
are sold only in boxes bearing the firm’s trade- 
mark and wrapper, at 50 cents a box or six boxes 
for $2.50, and are never sold in bulk. They may be 


had of all druggists or direct by mail from Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company. 


ARMS & LECS, 


With Rubber Hands & Feet. 
The Most Natural, Comfortable & Durable. 















0 chy Over 16,000 in Use. 
| A) New Patonts & Important Improvement. 0. 8. 
{ a Gov't Manufacturer. 
ee Illustrated book of 430 pages and form- 
or : ula for measuring sent free. 
Ni Ii A. A. MARKS, 
; ~ %01 Broadway. New York City 





sure; we furnish the work and teach you free: you worm 
in the locality where you live, Send us your address and 


RE Send usyour address 
sand we will show you 
how to make $3 a day; absolute 





we willexplain the busi fully; we guarantee a clear 
pet r day’s work: absolutely sure; *t fail to write 
yy. ROYAL UFACTURLNG CU., BOXSS. DETBOIT, SICH. 
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Daughters and Hired Men.—Hired men are 


vulgar in their talk and uncouth and vulgar 
in their deportment. More should not be ex- 
pected of them. The way we solved the diffi- 
culty at home was by giving allthe help full 
and free use of a large, pleasant kitchen. 
There they ate and in the evening were pro- 
vided with papers, books and games, as well 
as writing materials, if they wishedthem. The 
family dined and sat in the sitting room. This 
arrangement precluded the possibility of ever 
finding the daughters, as I found a bright and 
pleasing young American girl not long since, 
sitting in her father’s kitchen, the only ‘“fem- 
inine’’ there, her father and brother and two 
hired men (not ‘‘nice”’ ones, for I know of them) 
talking and smoking. There this girl sat, 
tipped back in her chair, taking it allin. You 
will say the fault was her father’s, as he was 
there. Ofcourse it was, but if he had never 
been in the habit of allowing his children free 
intercourse with that class of people they 
would have no taste for that sortof company. 
—[Mrs Go A. Head. 
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An Economic Ice Box.—This consists of two 
boxes, the larger about three feet square, the 
smaller of sufficient size to allow a space of 24 
or 3inches between 
the two at the bot- 
tom as well as the 
four sides. This 
space should be fill- 
ed with sawdust or 
fine charcoal. The 
inside box is lined 
with zinc. Through 
the center of this a 
small hole is cut 
which will admit a 
half-inch lead pipe. 
This is of sufficient 
length to _ pass 
through the bottom 
of both boxes to car- 
ry off what water 
may come from the 
ice. These boxes 
can be varied accord- 
ing to the size of the 
cake of ice which is placed on the bottom of 
the inside box, with no other support. 
Shelves can be easily supplied by hanging 
strips of tin over top of inside box which will 
hold cleats upon which shelves can be placed. 
These boxes can many times be obtained at 
dry-goods stores. The entire cost is about one 
dollar.—[Robert Cass, Pawling, N Y. 











Old Kentucky Hams.—C. D. Dunn asks, Who 
can tell the proces of curing the old Maryland 
hams? I can’t give the Maryland process, but 
ean give the old Kentucky process that I 
learned from my mother when a boy. It is 
hard to excel. In the first place, if the meat 
of the hog is not of good flavor when slaugh- 
tered, no amount of condiments added can 
make it good. There are breeds of hogs or 
different modes of fattening that produce meat 
that is tasteless, dry and hard. As to curing, 
when the meat has cdoled sufficiently, cover 
the bottom of the barrel or whatever you pack 
in with a layer of salt, then put in a layer of 
meat closely packed, then cover with salt so 
that you cannot see tlie meat, and so continue 
until allis packed. Ifthe weather is favora- 
ble it will need no further attention for six 
weeks, when it will be ready to hang and 
smoke. If you have a dark room to hang it in, 
it will not be necessary to take it down, but if 
not, rub over with molasses or wet the surface 
and sprinkle with pulverized borax, and you 
can keep anywhere. Thisis the old dry-salt 
process, and has never been excelled by any 
sugar-cured or brine process yet invented. I 
have used it for many years and itis the only 
one that has always been reliable.—[J.G. Holt. 


Opinions of the Brookses.—I have had some 
experience with hired help, and think it a 
most excellent thing to have both husband and 
wife satisfied at the start, and even then there 
are sure to be little unpleasant things coming 
to the surface in time, which only patience 
and kindness can smooth. I think it an excel- 
lent thing to treat the help as a brother, and if 
he acts like one it will be hard for us to bring 
him right into the family circle. Let us treat our 
help.as we,would like to be treated if we were 
in their place. Let us be thoughtful of their 
health and of their feelings. Let us require of 
them that they use good language and tell our 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


little ones no untruths. Let us take them to 
church with us, if possible, or at least give 
them time to attend their own church. I believe 
many farmers’ wives are themselves to blame 
if they work too hard or have too little spend- 
ing money... Too many would rather pout and 
go without than to insist upon what is due 
them. Let them tell their husbands what they 
need and insist upon its purchase, instead of 
keeping all their wants a secret, as Igbelieve 
some of them do. I would not, however, be 
too sudden about it. I would speak of my 
needs, and in a week I would renew the de- 
mand and ask when it would be possible to 
buy these things. Mothers, can you give me 
your program of housework? How to do the 
most in the shortest time and in the easiest 
way ?—[Mrs Brooks. 





A Prayer for Children.—The following is sent 
by a reader ; 
Gentle Jesus meek and mild, 
Who was once a little child, 
Listen, while we children pray 
For thy blessings, night and day; 
Bless our father and our mother 
Bless our sister and our brother, 
Pray that, all our sins forgiven, 
We may rest at last in heaven. 





A Tube Refrigerator.—In reply to a query ior 


a good, cheap refrigerator, I submit the follow- 
ing device which I have used for seven years : 
Have the tinner make two nine-inch galvaniz- 
ed iron tubes 56 inches long, bottom soldered 
on tight. Select a cool, shady, convenient 
place, and put the tubes in the ground, allow- 
ing them to project five inches above the soil 
to keep out bugs. Tamp the earth solid around 
them. Over them place box with a hinge cov- 
er with a post at the back of the box for the 
cover to rest on when opened. Provide the 
ropes with covert harness snaps, and fasten 
the other end on inside of the box with staples. 
The box is now ready for anything you can 
keepfJin a refrigerator I have sold dozens of 
refrigerators in my time, and am now in the 
ice business, but prefer the tubes to any device 
Iever saw. For a large family use more tubes. 
This device will last for years, and if kept 
covered during winter will not need cleaning 
and is always sweet.—[George W. Myers. 





A Mustard Bath will often break up ase- 
vere cold if taken at ‘night and the patient 
goes right to bed and covers up warmly. Put 
three tablespoons of ground mustard into a 
small cheese cloth bag and drop this into hot 
water.—[Carrie. 





An Ice Box.—I will tell Bert Grindle how I 


made my ice box. I took a common dry goods 
box three feet on all sides, made a smaller box 
to go inside, leaving a space of 2 inches on all 
sides. This space was well filled with saw- 
dust, pressed hard except the top, which has a 
lid hung on hinges. The inside of the smaller 
box is lined with zinc, lid and all. First make 
the bottom piece, which turns up from the bot- 
tom, 14 inches on the side of the box. The 
rest of the side pieces of zinc are made to lap 
over the bottom piece to carry all moisture in- 
to the bottom. A hole is made near one cor- 
ner of the bottom, and ashort piece of lead 
pipe soldered to the zinc passes _ directly 
through the bottom of the box and through the 
floor where the ice box rests. This is to carry 
off the melting ice. Tack some felt on the top 
edge of the inside box for the lid to rest upon. 
This must be perfectly tight. Put a rack 
(movable) halfway between top and bottom 
to put the ice upon. Put in other racks for 
use. Make a tight-fitting lid for the outside 
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box, also hung on hinges, and: the ice box is 
done. It is simply a box within a box, and if 
properly made will answer all practical pur- 
poses. I am well pleased with mine. I have 
had a piece of ice 4 of acubic foot keep five 


days in hot weather.—[R. K. 





To Cure Meat.—For 1000 lbs of meat use 18 
qts of salt, 3 lbs black pepper, 3 lbs brown 
sugar, 4 lb saltpeter. Put together in a tub, 
dissolve saltpeter, pour over contents, mix it 
thoroughly, rub on fleshy part until well cov- 
ered. Stack it ona platform for six weeks. 
Smoke according to taste.—[A. B., Illinois. 


Asked and Answered.— Willsome lady reader 
please give a recipe for old-fashioned brown 
bread ?—[Young Housekeeper. 

Will someone tell us where to get the song, 
of which the title or words are, As I turn wit 
a sigh to the days gone by?—[C. B. A., Bel- 
mond, Ia. 

C. 8S. of Connecticut, can get the catalog on 
unleached ashes by sending to the man who 
advertises it. 

Mrs Charles Necker of Illinois wants to get 
the experience of some of the readers in grow- 
ing thrifty geraniums. 

Who can give me a recipe for bran cakes? 
[Mrs W. H. P. 

A subscriber asks for a prayer for little folks 
and I inclose one, which follows.—[H. H. 
Childs. 

Holmes’ Broomstick Train, together with 
The One Hoss Shay and How the Old Horse 
Won the Bet, is published in book form, illus- 
trated, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston. 
This is a very desirable edition, the illustra- 
tions being particularly fine.—[Laura Sander- 
son. 


Will the lady who sent the poem, Over the 
line, send me her address? Only the last 


seven verses were forwarded to me.—[M. L. - 


Walker, Savoy Center, Mass. 

Will some of the sisters give a recipe for 
nice doughnuts ?—[Jess. e 

The address of Milton A. Crawford is Attica, 
Mich. 

Will some of the sisters please tell how to 
make nice Saratoga fried potatoes? I tried but 
for some reason unknown to me,I failed to 
make them nice.—[Cooked Rice. 


Can some one kindly give me a recipe to 
keep meat through the summer after bein 
cooked and put in tin cans and soldered 
What I want to do is to take disabled but 
healthy horses, take the hides off, try the flesh, 
sell both hides and tallow, and put the meat 
up in such a way as to have it any time of the 
year to feed pour for both poultry and eggs 
and reduce the production of both to nothing 
except the time spent in taking care of the 
flocks. Horses of all sizes, some of them very 
fat, but lame or old, or having some other in- 
firmities that prevent them from doing an 
more work, are sold every Saturday for $2 eac 
to a fertilizer company. The hide and tallow 
more than pay for the horse, and the labor 
about it, so the meat is aclear gain. If some- 
body can give me any light on the subject I 
will be very much obliged.—[H. T. Faure. 

Please tell me the best way to prepare meat 
for smoking, so that it will be the same as 
smoked beef we receive from the packing 
houses ?—[P. R. B. 

Will someone kindly tell me where I can ob- 
tain the carbon lamp wicks ?—[A Subscriber. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 








> FREE CURE. 


ALKAWVIS is 4 Positive Cure for Kidney & Urinary 
Diseases, Rheumatism,etc. It is from the new Poly- 
nesian shrub, KAVA-EAVA (botanical name: 


urope as a sure Spe- 


* - 4 
Methysticum) described in New York World, Feb. 8, 
1893, ‘and Medical Gazette, of Dec., 1892. Endorsed by 
the Hospitals and Physicians of E ‘ 
cific Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Rheuma- 


sm, Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, Brick-Dust ——— 
i . 


ti . > 
Disevses and RHEUMATISM, 1irer ete Fee ease eisthee Book sentires 


etc. 


toali. We know that ALKAWIES is a Positive Cure for these diseases, and to prove to you its 
Wonderful Effects, and for the sake of introduction, we will send you enough for one week's 
use, by mail, prepaid, FRE. if you area Sufferer. It is an unfai ing cure. A trial costs you 


nothing. Address, The CHUBCH KIDNEY 


CUBE CO.,416 Fo 


Avenue, New ¥ 
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THE HOME DR ESSMAKER. 


(eH These patterns are designed for this paper 
exelusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 


lishers. 





X No 62. Waist sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inch 
bust measure. 
X. No 63. Skirt size to measure. 


A Neat Spring Suit. 


The design this week is made up of a jacket 
basque and a skirt with one gore in front. 
The back of the basque is plain and falls in a 
mpple from the waist. The front is open from 
the shoulders to the waist and belted across a 
vest of the cloth. This vest has a close fold- 
over collar and separates from the neck to the 
waist. showing,a very narrow inner vest of vel- 
vet, with a choker collar and large full sleeves 
of the cloth. Materials required for the waist: 
5+ yards of 22-inch wide material and }yard of 
velvet. The wide gore of the skirt is laid in 
two box plaits and the back in three deep side 
plaits. Seven yards of material are required 
for the skirt. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 





No.... Size ...., also 10 cents for pat- 
tern . « BO 2s « RE 2 ss 
| Peeerere 


Address ..... 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EAcH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 





My Lady’s Desk. 


CARRIE MAY ASHTON, 





A writing table which is attractive and use- 
ful can be fashioned at home by an amateur. 
Pine will answer for this purpose although a 
hard wood will be better. A table rather wid- 
er than the ordinary one used inthe kitchen, 
with two drawers, should be fashioned from 
the wood, and if pine or other soft wood is 
used, stain oak, walnut or cherry when finish- 
ed. Fasten casters on the four legs so that it 
can be easily moved when sweeping the room. 
Next get enough wine color or dark blue felt 
to cover the top and tack it on with small 
brass tacks, using a narrow furniture gimp to 
finish the edge. Brass handles can be obtain- 
ed at the furniture dealer’s or upholsterer’s for 
the drawers. 

A very important addition to any writing 
* table or desk is some postal scales for weigh- 
ing mail matter. Good ones which are neat 


and attractive as well as accurate can be had 





MOTHERS 


for $2.50 at the hardware dealer’s or station- 
er’s. 

When one wishes to economize, stationery 
should be purchased by the quantity. 

There should be plenty of packet note paper 
for ordinary use and some creamy linen for 
notes with envelopes to match. Very pretty 
silver pen trays and stamp boxes are among 
the novelties displayed in the shops. Where 
these cannot be afforded, a Japanese tray can 
be had for a small sum and will answer nicely 
for pens, while a cunning little stamp box of 
fancy wood will cost but little. 

Chamois skin is desirable for penwipers. A 
supply of blotters is necessary for any well- 


regulated desk and can be had for a few 
cents. 
A bottle of mucilage, which can be made 


from five cents’ worth of gum arabic dissolved 
in hot water, is very necessary for my lady’s 
desk. 


OO 


Two Pretty Quilt Blocks. 


This calico butterfly should be of dark mate- 
rials inserted in a light background, or light in 
a dark background. In the other design, three 

















A BUTTERFLY IN CALICO. 
different materials should be used, the star at 


the center being embroidered with needle and 
thread. In the block from which this picture 

















A SILK PATTERN. 
is taken, the square block or frame is of . black 
silk, the circle striped (the stripes radiating 
from the center) and the remaining portion 
green, the central embroidery being in orange- 
colored silk. 
ne 


Filling Lamps and Care of Kerosene.—The 


habit of filling lamps after dark is a danger- 
ous one and should be avoided When _ pur- 
chasing lamp chimneys insist upon having 


only those that are clear and bright as crystal, 
leaving the flecked and imperfect ones to the 
careless purchaser. Do mot keep the kerosene 
in the house or cellar, but locate the veseel 
containing it in the woodhouse or other out- 
building, for be as careful as you may, some of 
it is at times liable to be spilled, the floor is 
spotted and the odor is not pleasant. Get one 
of the improved cans holding several gallons, 
with a little faucet attached. Place located 
upon a bench or shelf and you have this mat- 
ter under complete control.—[L. D. Snook. 
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var BAKER & 60, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


Xe oft "AND CHOCOLATES 


fy, On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


iii and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Proce: Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

used in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKF AST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


WALL PAPER 


SAM PUES RE from the factories not controlled 
by the W Paper Trust, at prices fully 30 per 
cent. a. than others. 
White Blanks that retail at 10c., 
New Lustres * 16c., 
Embossed Golds * 2 “ B5c., 15c. “ 
Other grades — borders as low, 


DEALERS Sxpeoceana’rirape DISCOUNT 
The Shetann Gk Be ALLMAN in the U.S. 


a Market St 
32 2-934 eee reet,} PHILADELPHIA. 
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4c.a roll. 
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The Book of the Year. 


The Secrets of Health 


—OR— 
How Not to Be Sick and How to Get Well 
from Sickness. 


By S. H. PLATT, 

Late Member of the Connecticut Eclectic Medical Soci- 
ety, The National Eclectic a ical Association, 
and Honorary Member of The National Bacteriv- 
logical Society of America; Our Medical 
Editor, and Author of “ Talks With 
Our Doctor ” and “Our Health 
Adviser,” in this paper. 

Nearly 600 Pages. Profusely Illustrated. 
An Index of 20 pages, so that any Topic may be 
Instantly Consulted. 


A New Departure in Medical Knowledge for the 
People—The latest progress, secrets and prac- 
tices of all schools of healing made avail- 
able forthe common people — Health 
without medicine, nature without 
humbug, common sense without 
folly, science without fraud. 





Just what the mass of people need to know, that they 
may not be sick, or may get well from sickness, is given 
in this book. It is so plainly stated that any person may 
yrofit thereby. Unlike all other books for the people, 

he Secrets of Health is not confined to any one school 
of healing, but inciudes the most successful practices of 
ali schools. Utterly opposed to indiscriminate drug 
dosing, the object of the book is to show how, by simple 
and natural methods, health may be preserved or restored 
without doctors’ fees or druggists’ bills. 


How to Live—What to Eat—Home Prevention 
and Treatment of Disease. 


These are the keynotes of the book. Each subdivision 
of these topics, published as a separate treatise, would 
alone be worth the cost of the book. It proposes to save 
the billion dollars that Edward Atkinson estimates are 
wasted yearly in the United States by bad feeding. It 
proposes to save some of the 50,000 infants that die 
ye from improper food. It proposes to cut down by 
5 per cent. the expense for doctor and drugs. Yet it 
does not presume to do without the honest and compe- 
tent physician, but to aid his work and lessen the neces- 
sity of calling him, and to take his place when out_of 
reach, so far asthe printed page can. 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF. 


Part I—How to Lave, or Hygiene made practical, 
Part 1]—Our living machine—the body, its parts 


Pages 1-48 


and their functions fully explained, 48-80 

Part II1I—The digestion—its organs and processes, 80-92 
Part 1V—Diet, what, how much and when to eat 

—the whole subject clearly treated, 98-152 
Part V—Foods and their preparation, their com- 
pa, adulterations, how to cook them, 

.ete., very exhaustively covered, 153-262 


Part V TSpe cial treatments for disease, describ- 
ing 31 methods mostly based on nature, in- 
cluding every form of water treatment, 

Part VII—Care of the Sick, 

Part V toa Particular methods for t_eating cer- 

tain classes of diseases, and special diet ts, 

Part IX—Diseases and their treatment—Sy mp- 
toms, cause and treatment for all diseases, 
forms of sickness, etc., 

Part X—Appendix, authors, index, glossary, 


Every line of this book isto the point. The wheat is 
sifted from the chaff. It contains more actual informa- 
tion than any $10 or 820 medical work published. 
More points that can be made use of than are given in 
any dozen other books. 

Wishing to bring this great book within reach of the 
millions for whom it is designed, we offer it for only 

-50 postpaid, printed on heavy ylate paper. It con- 
tains nearly 600 pages, is profusely illustrated and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 

Address all orders to 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
















































































Cows and Children. 


The children are named last because many 
farmers really though not intentionally places 
them last to receive proper dietary care. Ex- 
perience has proved that cornstalks will carry 
a cow through the winter, but it has also prov- 
ed that money is not made that way. Hence 
farmers ask for a scientific feed that will not 
only bridge the cow over to next grass season, 
but will enable her to give good, rich milk and 
bring profit to her owner. 

An ordinary farmer’s diet of salt pork and 
beef, potatoes, bread, pies, cakes, beets and 
turnips, with butter, sugar and milk, will car- 
ry the children along season by season, but the 
lack of profit lies in the want of ruggedness 
of the boys and the general nervous breakdown 
of the girls, whose condition is such thatZone 
hale grandmother will outdo a bevy of them in 
any household work. This is all wrong. The 
rising generation is being handicapped most 
unjustly. Every girl and boy has a natural 
right to a vigorous constitution, the same as a 
cow has. 

But any calf, though born well, will get 
scrawny on cornstalk diet, and if not well 
born will be likely to die from the diet. So 
with the children. The fact that one’s father 
and grandfather fed cornstalks does not now 
meet the farmer’s idea of farming for profit. 
But because his ancestors lived on ordinary 
farm fare does satisfy his views of table neces- 
sities for his children. 

If such is his belief he ought not to complain 
if puny, putty-complexioned daughters grace 
his home, and boys, too feeble for farm work, 
go to clerkships or the shops. Haphazard liv- 
ing should be expected to bring haphazard re- 
sults. “Well,” says the farmer, “what would 
you have me do?” The answer is, when he 
pays his next doctor’s bill, lay aside half the 
amount, and when enough has accumulated 
procure a scientific family dietary prepared 
expressly for the individuals of your house- 
hold and then live according to it, thus saving 
many doctor’s bills. 





Meaning of Calorie.—J.C.: Acalorie of heat 
is defined in S of H P 559 as “‘A heat unit rep- 
resenting the heat that would raise a kilogram 
of water 1° centigrade, or one pound of water 
4° Fahrenheit.” A man 69 years of age in 
good health, active and well clothed and hous- 
ed, needs from 3000 to 3100 calories of heat per 
day of 24 hours, that is, his food should gener- 
ate that amount in the process of oxidation in 
the system. He should also havein an easily 
assimilable form 4.2 ozs of proteids, that is, ni- 
trogenous substances with which to keep up 
the reparative work of nature. 


Constipation from Innutrition.—D. H. H., after 
suffering for many years and finding some re- 
lief from the Hale system which at last lost 
considerable of its efficiency, took several bot- 
tles of bovinine jand noted as results, better 
appetite, — in flesh and regular action of 
bowels. he reason was,because of some local 
weakness the bowels were unable to appro- 
priate nutriment enough from ordinary food 
to sustain their vitality which was further 
weakened by every dose of purgative medicine 
taken; but the bovinine being albuminous and 
fluid, passed directly by absorption into the 
blood and so fed thefdebilitated parts. Prop- 
erly made beef tea would probably have done 
about as well. By ‘‘properly made” is meant, 
either Dr Porter’s recipe as given inSof HP 
208 or, better, the nutritive beef tea on same 
page. or the beef juice of P 207. 





Varicose Veins.— Will you please inform me 
through the columns of your Ly ood as to the 
symptoms of varicose veins an ow one is af- 
fected? asks H. P. The veins of some part 
enlarge to double or even four times their nat- 
ural size and look like knotted blue rivulets 
flowing just under the skin. May rupture and 
bleed profusely; they may ulcerate, forming 
very obstinate sores. 





When the Machine Balks.— When the sewing 
machine proves balky,take the machinery apart 
and if you find it dirty drop the mechanism care- 
fully into boiling soapsuds to which you have 
added a teaspoonful of ammonia. When thor- 
oughly cleansed take out all the bits of works, 
dry them thoroughly with a warm cloth and 
let them stand in a warm place till every bit of 
dampness has evaporated. Now set it on the 
stand, oil every part, adjust the belt and the 
machine will run like a new one. 





HEALTH AND TAXES 


Justice to All. 


It is only about five years since the Single 
Tax Standard was the only single tax paper 
published in the country, while to-day there 
are numbered by the hundreds papers that are 
outspoken, pronounced single tax advocates, 
with innumerable papers whose columns are 
open to single tax discussions. To read the 
Single Tax Courier published in St Louis, or 
Justice of Philadelphia, is to know the in- 
creased popularity ofthe single tax move. As 
to a just assessment of real and personal prop- 
erty, there has never been such a thing and I 
believe there never can be. There is but one 
just method of taxation, that is to tax that 
which of necessity remains in one place and 
cannot be concealed. We tax dogs in this 
part of the country, not as a method for 
raising revenues, but for the purpose of 
abating a nuisance. We tax whisky 
that we may have less whisky; we 
impose upon our saloons a very heavy fax or 
license, hoping to decrease the number of sa- 
loons, which works well. Now if we tax those 
things that are objectionable for the purpose 
of decreasing their number, can we increase 
the production of those things that are good 
and that every person wants and must have 
by the same method? Our present method of 
taxation operates very unjustly to the farmer 
for the reason that all he has is in sight and as 
a rule cannot be hidden, while those owning 
money bonds and notes evade the tax laws in 
various ways. If we would do justicc to all, 
we will adopt that method which bears on all 
in proportion to the privileges or advantages 
secured to them by the community. This can 
be done by the community taking as a 
tax the rental annual value of land. Then the 
man who owns land that is worth $14,000,000 
per acre will have to pay his just proportion of 
the tax, and the farmer who now is paying 
from 40 to 60 per cent more than his just pro- 
portion will be relieved of the unjust burden. 
The farmer does not own land values; he is 
now paying upon a valuation of from 60 to 80 
per cent, while he owhs only about 10 per 
cent.—[William B. White, Missouri. 





Government Publications.—The fourth num- 
ber of the current volume of the Experiment 
Station Record contains a review of the recent 
work in agricultural science throughout the 
world, with a report of the eighth annual con- 
vention of the association of American agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations, and 
timely editorials. The division of botany has 
issued Bulletin 16 on the commercial history, 
protection and cultivation of American gin- 
seng. The weather bureau has compiled the 
rainfall and snow of the U S to 1891; and 
issued a storm bulletin on the blizzard of 1895, 
together with the usual monthly weather crop 
bulletin, weekly snow charts, semi-daily 
weather maps, and wreck and casualty chart of 
the great lakes. Bulletin 13 is areport of the 
third annual meeting of the American asso- 
ciation of state weather service co-operating 
with the national weather bureau. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 22 explains the scientific feeding of 
farm animals, while Bulletin 25 describes the 
culture and uses of the peanut. Among the 
reprints of this useful series of bulletins is a 
revised edition of Directions for the prepara- 
tion and use of important insecticides 4(B 19); 
Instructions for cultivating and curing tobacco 
(B 6); Some destructive potato diseases, what 
they are and how to prevent them (B 15); Fer- 
tilizers for cotton (B 14); A compilation of 
analyses of American feeding stuffs (B 11); 
and Sorghum experiments (B 37). Library Bul- 
letin’S has been issued to give notice of the 
accessions to the national agricultural library. 
The proceedings of the Virginia good roads 
convention are given in Bulletin 11 of the of- 
fice of road inquiry. Statistical Report 123 con- 
tains a report on farm animals; the cotton 
crop; live stock in Great Britain and Ireland; 
cotton crop of India for 1894; a French congress 
on popular credit; the Australian wheat crop 
of Victoria; transportation rates and notes on 
foreign agriculture. For any of these valuable 


publications, address the secretary of agricul- | 


ture at Washington. 


iii 

Prevents Fading.—Salt put in the first water 
will prevent prints from fading when washed. 
Beef’s gall is better, but notso easily procured. 
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A BABY 
CONTRADICTS THE DOCTORS. 
All Are Happy, Glad, and Well. 


(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 


The theories of physicians in regard 
to female complaints suffer a ‘‘ Water- 
loo”’ very frequently, when sensible and 
thinking women take matters into their 
own hands. 





* Women are sometimes compelled to 
act for themselves, because of the suffer- 
ing forced upon them by incompetent 
doctors, who are baffled by very simple 
complaints, because they are not the 
right sex to comprehend them. 

Lydia E. Pinkham, when she gave to 
the world her Vegetable Compound, 
lifted women from the darkness into 
light. She placed within their reach a 
guaranty, not only of health, but of del- 
icacy and self-respect. 

The following letter is a little story 
where a “dear little boy” was the 
** Waterloo.” 

“T have taken three bottles of your 
Vegetable Compound, one package of 
Sanative Wash, one box of Liver Pills; 

. and now I have a 
dear little babe 
four weeks old, 
and Llamwell. I 
have to thank you 

for this. 

“T have spent 
$200.00 for doc- 
. tors’ bills without 
a cure. For my 
cure I only-spent 
; ‘“]T was once 
,@ victim of fe- 











~ in their worst 
form. I have suf- 
= fereduntold ago- 
“ nies every month; 
had to stay in bed, 
and have poultices 
applied, and then coukd not stand the 
pain. 

‘*My physician told me if I became 
pregnant I would die. I had bladder 
trouble, itching, backache, catarrh of 
the stomach, hysteria, and heart trouble, 
fainting spells and leucorrhea. Can you 
wonder that I sing the praises of a medi- 
cine that has cured me of all these ills?” 
Mrs. Geo. C. KircuNner, 351 Snediker 
Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

















AMBITIOUS WOMEN 
Oan qualify for situations in 
by the home study of Architecture 
and Drawing. Students m H 
in| DRAW and 
ty Technical Courses. Send 
ing subject you wish to study, to 


The ~ a at Cor ndence 
Schools, SCRANTON. PA. 
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OUR COLUMN OF FON. 


A Touching Passage. 





slaetter. 


{From the Fliegende 


———EE 


“Dear grandma,’ wrote Johnny, ‘‘we are 
all well except Sister Kit. She has had the 
scarlet fever awful bad, but she has got better 
now and we want you to come and see us just 
as soon as we get the house perfuimigated.” 
closets this 
are not the 


Mrs B: Dear me! What lovely 
house has! Agent: Madam, those 
closets; they are the bedrooms. 


He: I like the room, and, perhaps, I’ll hire 
it, but I hope no one in the house plays the 
piano’? Landlady: Only my youngest daugh- 
ter, and she's only just beginning. 


Bridegroom (about to marry the youngest 
of three sisters): My dear friend, I want you 
to stand right behind me during the ceremony 
and keep your eyes open. I am very near- 
sighted, and I am afraid they might substitute 
the oldest sister at the critical moment. 

“Young man, don’t you know you ought to 
lay something by for a rainy day ?”’ 

“IT do; my rubbers.”’ 





“T thought you told me this horse was with- 
out fault?” ‘So Oi did, sor.’’ ‘‘I notice one 
of his eyes is blind.’”” ‘“That’s not his fault, 
sor; it’s his misfortune.’’ 


Father (showing off his baby boy to bachelor 
friend): Well, what do you think of him? 
Fine boy, isn’t he’? Bachelor friend: Yes, 
very fine boy; but he’s bald. But then (glanc- 
ing at father’s bald head), children are not sat- 
istied nowadays unless they can begin where 
their fathers left off. 

Mother: Oh, doctor, I’m so glad you have 
come; we have just had such a scare! We 
thought at first that Johnny had swallowed a 
sovereign. Doctor: And you found out that he 
kadn’t? Mother: Yes; it was only a shilling. 





A Georgia justice has a sign in front of his 
office with the following inscribed upon it: 
“We will marry you in this shop for a load of 
wood, a string of fish, a mess of pork or a bale 
of cotton.”’ 





A tramp, who succeeded in getting himself 
arrested for vagrancy, while on the way to the 
lockup was so much overjoyed by the prospect 
of not having to sleep in the open air that he 
behaved somewhat boisterously. “Keep 
= t!’ threatened the policeman; “if you 
don’t, I'll let you go!” 

One day before the war the master and ser- 
vant were fiddling together, and as they finish- 
ed the piece the master said: “You handle 
the bow pretty well, Ned, but you are always a 
bar or so behind. Why is that?” “Out ob 
deference to you, colonel,’”’ said Uncle Ned. 

First doctor: Well, doctor, I had a peculiar 
case to-day. Second doctor: What was it, 
eee fy “*T attended a grass widow who is af- 

ected with hay fever.”’ 

“Mr Scriniple,” said the magnate to the ris- 
ing yorug lawyer, “I want to make use of your 
valuable services.”’ 

“Very well, sir,”’ said Scrimple, as he 
at the joyous prospect of a first brief. 
can I do for you?” 

“A firm which competes with my house,” re- 
plied the magnate, tirinly, “is about to bring a 
damage suit against me, and I want you to get 
them to engage you as their attorney.” 


gasped 
“What 


Edward Everett and Judge Story one day 
met ata dinner. Toasts were given, and when 
Judge Story was called upon, he made this al- 
lusion to his friend: “ “ame,” said he rises 

Then came Mr Everett’s 
the compliment in kind. 


where Everett goes.”’ 
pay 


turn to back 





‘This is caused by 


AND INFORMATION 


, 


FUN 


“However high my fame may rise,”’ said he, 
“T am sure it will never get above one Story.” 


The Bashful Lover: Miss Agnes, I—er— 
hem! ae 

She (sweetly): Do you, Mr Mammasdear? 
Now, wouldn't you like to join our sewing 
class’ 





OUR WETERINARY ADWISER. 


Lump On Teat.--J.N. B.’s cow has ahard buneh 
on its teat; has been there for three years. 
milk tube to draw off the milk. If you do not suec- 
ceed with it, it will be necessary to have it oper- 
ated upon by a veterinary surgeon as medicine 
would be of no avail in such a case. 


Use a 





Sow Eating Her Pigs.—W. M. wants a remedy 
for a sow that eats her pigs. It is natural for 
some sows to do this and the only remedy is to 
watch her for the first few days until she becomes 
used to thet. 


Swelling on Top of Shoulder.—G. W. H. has a 
horse that had the top of its shoulder bruised by 
the collar. lt swelled and the swelling was re- 
moved by liniments, but returns. Use canthar- 
ides 2drand lardiloz. Rub a little of this well 
in with the fingers and let it remain on for 24 
hours. Then wash off and apply a little lard. 
Repeat in two weeks if needed. 


Weak Muscles in Colt.—E. T. H. has a colt 11 
weeks old and it cannot stand on its hind feet. 
weakness of the muscles of 
Dissolve an ounce of camphor in 
a quart of good whisky and rub the muscles of 
the back and le gs once a day with a little of it. 
If the colt is with its mother give the mare 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of phosphate of calcium once daily in 
her food. If the colt is being fed, boil 44 teacup- 
ful of flaxseed into a thin pulp with water, and 
puta few spoonfuls into its milk; also a small 
teaspoonful of phosphate of calcium in its milk 
once daily. 





back and legs. 


—J. W.P.’s horse is lame in its fore 
foot. Some daysit is very lame and at other 
times does not show it much; while standing it 
puts its foot out in front. The symptoms indicate 
that the lameness is in the foot and as it has been 
lame for over a year it will be difficult tocure; the 
only remedy is to keep it off the hard roads and 
apply a mixture of cantharides 2 dr and lard 1 oz. 
Rub this well in around the coronet. Let it re- 
main on for 24 hours and then wash off and rub on 
alittle lard. Repeat every second week for sev- 
eral months. 


Chorea in Pigs.—F. S. B. has fall pigs, which 
when they go to the trough to eat, fall over on 
their backs, get up, put their noses on the floor, 
until they reach the trough and then eat all 
right. This is caused by a deranged condition of 
the nerves which supply the muscles of the limbs. 
It causes spasms of the muscles; in some cases 
severe enough to cause the animal to fall ov er. 
When this passes offthe animai may be all right 
for atime, or partially so. It does not affect the 
appetite and is not caused by black teeth. Give 
from 2 to 3 oz of castor oil at a dose and follow by 
giving 1dr of bromide potassium dissolved in % 
pt of water. Mix it in the food morning an 
evening and continue it for two weeks. Then 
give 10 gr of sulphate of iron in the food twice 
daily for a few weeks. 


Sore Foot. 








Indigestion in Horses.—J.C. B. says there is 
a new fatal disease among horses in his part of 
the country (Ill). The horses have been running 
in the stock fields all winter and fed upon corn 
fodder with little watér. There is no doubt that 
the poor food, cold weather and scarcity of water 
have caused indigestion, poor blood and brain af- 
fection, resulting in death. Change the food to 
good hay andoats and plenty of water. Give 
each horse tincture of iron 10z, tincture of gen- 
tiay loz, tincture of ginger1 oz,in a pint of 
water at one dose, twice a day for a week, and it 
is not likely there will be any further trouble with 
the disease. 


Lumpy Jaw.—J. O.’s heifer has a lump on Its 
jaw. Treatment: Mix biniodide of mercury 2 dr, 


vaseline 20z, and rub a little on the lump with 
the fingers once a week, and continue for a month 
or two. Also give 1 dr of iodide of potassium in a 
bran mash once daily for three or four weeks. 





Cough in Pigs.—J. P.S. wants to know a cure 
for cough in pigs. Cough may arise from several 
causes: Indigestion, worms, sore throat and lung 
disease. If the pig is in good condition give it 2 
to 3 oz of castor oil with 4% oz of oil of turpentine 
mixed init. In a week if this has not relieved 
the cough give it 2 teaspoonfuls of the compound 
syrup of squills twice daily for a week or two. 
The deranged condition of the heart which killed 
the pig may happen to any animal but itis not a 
common disease and not contagious. 


Canker of Foot.—N. K.’s horse’s hoof has rotted 
away below the frog. A white foul-smelling 
matter exudes from it, and there is proud flesh. 
This is canker of the foot, a very difficult disease 
to treat. Poultice the foot for afew days with 
linseed meal. Then remove all loose horn. 
Cleon the part well and rub it all over with 
nitrate of silver and then cover it with dry tow 
ait lbundage it. Keep the foot dry for three 
days. Then soak it in warm water for 10 min- 








bandage and tow. ¢ 
it well, and if the proud flesh is not all rem 


rub it over again With hiirate of silver and 1 


utes and remove the 


as before. When the proud flesh is remove 
dress it once a day by dusting dry calomel. { 
a bandage to keep the part from injury and 
the wet. When this is properly done it usually 


effects a cure. 


DON’T STOP TOBACCO. 








How to Cure Yourself While Using It. 


The tobacco habit grows on a man until his 
nervous system is seriously affected, impairing 


health, comfort and happiness. To quit suddenly 
is too severe a shock to the system, as tobacco, to 
an inveterate user, becomes a stimulant that his 
system continually craves. Baco-Curo is a scien- 
tific cure for the tobacco habit, in all its forms, 
earefully compounded after the formula of an 
eminent Berlin physician who has used it in his 
private practice since 1872, without a failure; is 
purely vegetable and guaranteed perfectly harm- 
less. You 


taking Baco-Curo; it will notify you when to stop. 


tan use all the tobacco you want while 


We give a written guarantee to permanently cure 
any case with three boxes or refund the money 
Baco-Curo is not a sub- 


that 


with 10 per cent. interest. 


stitute, but a scientific cure, cures without 


the aid of will power and with no inconvenience. 


It leaves the system as pure and free trom nico- 
tine as the day you took your first chew orsmoke. 
Sold by all druggists, with our ironclad guaran- 
tee, at $1.00 per box, three boxes (thirty days’ 
treatment), $2.50, or sent direct upon receipt of 
price. SEND SIX TWO-CENT STAMPS FOR SAM- 
PLE BOX; BOOKLET AND PROOFS FREE. Eu- 
reka Chemical & Manufacturing Company, Man- 
ufacturing Chemists, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


CONSUMPTION 


To THe Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 


SELF-PRESERVATION 


Is ascientific medical treatise on Exhausted Vitality, Ner- 
vous and Physical Debility, Atrophy, or Wasting of the 
Organs, Varicocele and all Diseases and Weakness of Man. 
THE SCIENCE OF L [ye k OR, 
SELF-PRESERVAT 
Is the prize essay for which the National Maicai Associa- 
tion awarded the gold and jewelled med 
THE SCIENCE OF LIF “7 ‘i OR, 
SELF-PRESER VATION, 
Contains 370 pases. 12mo ; 125 invaluable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Full gilt, embossed binding 


Price only $1.00. Send now. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATI ON, 
Is beyond all comparison the most extraordinary work on 
Physiology and Pathology of Nervous Diseases ever pub- 
lished ere is nothing whatever that the married or 
single can either require or wish to know but what is fully 
cue ENCE OF LIFE; 


explained. 
THE OR, 
«SELF-PRESER VATION 
Is a treatise more valuable than gold. Read it now, eer 
WEAK anti NERVOUS man, and learn to be STRONG, 


VIGOROUS and MANLY.—Medical Review. 
OR, 


THE POTENC E OF Ute 
SELF-PRESERVATION 
Is from the n. of the distinguished author, “Ww. H. Parker, 
, anoble benefactor, who reaches the very root and 
vitals of disease. and is enabled to apply sure remedies — 
Dr. Camover, U.S. Army. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PR ESERVATION 
Is sent 1} mail, securely sealed, postage p aid, on receipt of 
only $1 Prospectus. with high testtinee ials and indorse- 
ments of the press, FREE. 
Wm. FH. Parker, M. D., the author, and ct:!ef consulting 
physician of the 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
No. 4 Bullfinch St., Boston, Mass. 
May be consulted in person or by letter. 














